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PREFACE. 


The vast empire known in Europe as the 
“East Indies” holds a population of one 
hundred and eighty millions of persons, the 
bulk of whom are either followers of Mahomed 
or professors of Hindooism. Scattered over 
the continent, but especially in Bombay, an¬ 
other race is, however, to be met with, differ¬ 
ing essentially from both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos. The members composing this race 
arc known as Parsces, and are the descendants 
of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India 
on the conquest of their country by the Arabs. 
Compared with the number of the other 
natives of India, the Parsees add so insignifi¬ 
cant a quota to the population, that their 
existence to very many Europeans is not even 
known, while those who are aware that such 
a raco exists very often confound them with 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans. 
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PKEFACE. 


The object of the present work is to make 
the English public acquainted with tho his¬ 
tory, belief, and manners of the Parsecs, who, 
though unimportant in point of numbers, 
have, by their commercial habits, formed an 
important link between the English in India 
and the native inhabitants. Throughout the 
rebellion in the East the Parsecs have main¬ 
tained an unshaken loyalty to the British, 
whom they are proud to call their fellow- 
subjects, and while preserving their own 
independence of religion and customs, their 
chief desire is that the British rule in India 
should be consolidated upon a basis of strict 
justice and mutual interest. 

A perusal of the following pages will show 
that the Parsoes are a distinct race, and that 
neither in their religion nor in their habits of 
life, do they assimilate with cither the Maho- 
medans or the Hindoos. The Parsces are 
endeavouring to follow the example which tho 
British have set them. Western civilization 
has had great influence on their characters, 
and they are now eagerly embracing tho oppor¬ 
tunities for improvement and advancement that 
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are offered to them. When the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of the peoplo of Oriental 
nations are taken into consideration, it must 
be evident that the Parsecs form a striking 
exception to the other races, and on this 
account the author feels less diffidence in 
bringing the history of his people under the 
notice of the British public. 

The author is desirous that his European 
readers should bear in mind, that the present 
work is the production of a foreigner, in 
whose writing any errors of composition may 
1)0 pardoned, as arising from the circum¬ 
stances of his birth and position: the want 
of an idiomatic knowledge of the language 
in which he writes, may have deprived his 
pages of all grace of style. He is conscious, 
however, that he has most rigidly adhered to 
truth, and should he have succeeded in render¬ 
ing his narrative clear and intelligible, the 
object with which he set out will have been 
fully accomplished. 

London, Julr, 23rd, 1858. 
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. CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The Panec*, the Descendants of the Ancient Fenians—Orer- 
throw of the Ancient Persian Monarchy by the Arabs— 
Character of the Mahometan Conquerors—Conversion of 
the Zoroanriiins to Mahomedaniwu—Their retreat into 
Khorasan.—Emigration to Orrous—Voyage to India— 
Arrival at Diew—Removal to Sanjan—Interview with 
the Rajah—Term, of landing—Building 0 f a Fire Temple 
—Emigration to different Cilia of Guwat—Fight trith the 
Mahomedaa Army of the Sultan of Ahmedabad—Ultimate 
Defeat of the Hindoo Rajah—Conquest of Sanjan by the 
Mnhomodans—The Fauces quit Sanjan.—Their Opposition 
to the Troops of the Rajah at Ruttonpoor—Massacre of the 
Parsecs at Variao—Improvement of their Condition at 
Snrnt ami Nowsarce—Arrival at Bombay—Invasion of 

Bombny by the Hubehis of Junjecro.—Their Expulsion_ 

Service* of Dorabjee Nanabhoy. 

The remnant of that mighty and flourishing 
race of people who inhabited Porsia centuries 
before the Christian era, and whoso dominion, 
in its most prosperous period, reached as 
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far as the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean 
on the south, the rivers Indus and Oxus 
on the east, the Caspian Sea and Caucas.an 
Mountains on the north, and the deserts 
of Libia and the Mediterranean on the west, 
whose grandeur, magnificence, and glory wcre 
unequalled by any nation of ancient tames, 
whose kings were at once the most powerful 
of monarch*, and the wisest and most benefi¬ 
cent of rulers; that remnant is known in 
India under tho designation of Parsecs, a 
name which they derive from their original 
country, Pars or Fars. That province, called 
by tho Greeks, Perns, contained tho chief 
city of the empire,, and the most splendid 
of the royal palaces, and from it the whole 
kingdom gained it. name. Of the remnant of 
tho ancient Persians now found in Wostem 
India, and chiefiy in Bombay, where they 
form a most numerous and respectable class 
of the population, it is proposed to give in 
this publication a short history. 

The difficulties which beset the fulfilment of 
such a task are many. Isolated accounts of 
the exodus of the Parsees from Persia, under 
the pressure of Mahomedan invasion, and of 
their arrival on the shores of India; of their 
manners, customs and religion, are to bo met 
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with in the pages of learned Orientalists, where 
they are inaccessible to tho general rcador, 
while fragmentary notices of the raco are to be 
found in tho records of the historian and the 
jottings of travellers. But a connected nar- 
rativo of this pcoplo, who, though unimportant 
m point of numbers, have oarnod a distin¬ 
guished name for themselves in India by in¬ 
dustry and commercial enterprise, and by 
closely identifying thomsolves with tho inte¬ 
rests of tho suprome powor iy the country 
has not yet boon laid before tho English 
public. To supply, in somo measure, this 
desideratum is tho object of tho present work. 

To outer upon tho history of tho anciont 
I emails, tho ancestors of tho Pnrsces, would 
be foreign to tho subject; tho public havo 
already boon put in possession of all the facte 
that arc, or probably can bo, known con- 
corning them. Suffice it to say, that with 
Yozd&ird, the forty-fifth king in tho doscont 
of the raco of Kaimurs, ended tho anciont 
I’crsian monarchy. Tho neighbouring and 
wealthy empire of Persia presented too 
tempting a prizo to the fanatic and ambitious 
spirit, evoked by Mahomed, to remain long 
unmolested, and in tho middle of tho seventh 
century of the Christian era, the Arab 


sword invaded Persia, under Ca .pl> Om»r 
In a fierce and weU<ontested battle mttafto 
Persians at -he vilUp. «f 
fifty miles from the anoeni o.y o'Ecba.ana, 
the fate of tho empire was decided. T 1 
Persian army, numbering fifteen thousand 
fighting men, was defeated with great slaugh¬ 
ter. Yead&ird, abandoning his kingdom as 
lost, fled the country; and, after wander,ng 
solitude and disguise for a period of ten 
years, was at last treacherously slain by a 
"miller, to whom tho secret of hi. identity had 
been confided.* Thu event occurred A-i>. <>? J, 
and thus ended the dynasty of the Sussa.uan 
Kings of Persia, and the monarchy founded 
by Kaikhoshru, the Cyrus the Great of tho 
Greeks. With the overthrow of tho mon- 
archy every vestige of Persian magnificence 
disappeared, and the empire with its glories, 
become tho inheritance of the Mahomcdans, 
whose supremacy in the newly conquered 
kingdom was at once established. 

History has faithfully drawn tho character 
of tho Mahomedan conquerors wherever they 
have appeared, and has traced their footsteps 
in characters of blood. Toleration in rel.g.on 

. o™* wu* rim “•«“*«'* b “ r“* d 

into • proverb La Persi*. 
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is unknown to the haughty, uncivilized bar¬ 
barian believers in tho Koran. Bigotry is the 
highest virtue demanded of the Mahomedan, 
and ono which secures for him favour in tho 
eyes of his prophet and his God, and takes 
him by tho shortest routo to n place in heaven. 
Thus on tho conquest of Persia, tho Mahomedan 
soldiers of tho Caliphnt of Bagdad traversed 
tho length and breadth of tho country, present¬ 
ing tho alternative of death or tho Koran, and 
compelling the conquorcd nation to accopt tho 
ono or tho other. By these oppressive and 
cruel means, a hundred thousand porsons are 
said to have daily abjured tho faith of their 
forefathers; and tho firc-tomplos and othor 
sacred places wore destroyed or converted 
into mosques. Under such rulers, almost 
tho whole Zoroastrian population of Persia 
embraced tho faith of Islam, and nearly 
ovory traco of the religion of Zoroaster was 
obliterated. 

Historians have noted that tho effect of the 
Mahomedan conquest (for to call it conversion 
would bo simply ridiculous) was greatly de¬ 
moralizing to the people. Tho anciont Greeks 
have borne testimony to the character for 
truth of their Persian contemporaries, whilo 
modern writers have denounced the Persians 
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Of our own times as a nation of bars. Such 
of the followers of Zoroaster as preferred 
obeying the dictates of their conscience, to 
freeing themselves from the persecution of 
their rulers by accepting the Koran, aban¬ 
doned their homes, and fled to the mountain¬ 
ous districts of Khorassan, where for a time . 
they succeeded in evading the Dursuit of their 
terrible foe. For about a hundred years they 
remained in Khorassan in the unmolested en¬ 
joyment and practice of their religion. But 
persecution at last reached them oven m those 
remote districts, and they were onco more 
compelled to fly from the enemies of their 
faith, and a considerable number emigrated 
to the little island of Ormus, at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf. 

Their stay at this retreat was, however, but 
• of short duration. They were yet within the 
roach of their cruel persecutors, and rather 
than fall into the hands of the fanatic, impious 
devs (devils) they at last determined to 
relinquish for ever the land of their fore¬ 
fathers, and to remove to a country whore 
they might hope to live in tranquillity, and 
in the enjoyment of their social and religious 
rights. Acting upon this determination, they 
sought an asylum in the country of the 
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Hindoos, and are said to have engaged at 
Ormus sovoral vessels for their transport, and 
placing their wives and children on board 
they set sail towards tho distant shores of 
India.® It is impossible to suppose that this 
was tho only exodus of the Persians from tho 
land of their fathers. That several emigra¬ 
tions took placo at successive periods, os tho 
flame of the fanatic zeal and persecuting spirit 
of tho Mahomedans burnod more or less 
brightly, can hardly bo doubted. Various 
meagre and unsatisfactory traditions oxist 
concerning tho tido of emigration, tho mannor 
in which it was effected, and tho total number 
of thoso who loft tho shores of tho Gulf. 
Whatever information is now in our posses¬ 
sion, and is to any extent reliablo, is gleaned 
from n work entitled Kissuh-i-Sanjan, which 
was compiled in tho year 1599, by ono Rob ram 
a Zoroastrinn resident of Nowsarcof, from tho 
traditions extant in his time. According to 
that writer, tho first port in Hindostan at 
which tho earliest refugees arrived was Div 

• That intercourse of some «ort or other had proriooaly 
existed between the ancient Pereiani and Hindoos liu been 
aatlrfaetoiily prorod. Some of tho latter, who wore funed for 
wiriora and learning, had made Perria their reasdence for many 
year*. 

t A town lituated about twenty mile* »outh of Surat. 
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or Diew*. a small island in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, lying to the south-west of the peninsula 
of Kattiwar. Hero it is said they disembarked 
and took up their residence for nineteen 
years, at the expiration of which penod they 
quitted Dicw to find another place of adoption. 
The causes which led to this migration have 
not been satisfactorily explained; but the 
following mysterious passage relating to the 
event is to be found in Bchram’s work: An 

aged Dastoor (high priest) reading the tablets 
of the stars, made an augury that it behoved 
them to depart from that place, and sock out 
another abode. All rejoiced at his words, nnd 
sailed swiftly towards Guzrat." 

That misfortunes never come singly was 
literally fulfilled in the case of this outcast 

• - DW or Dkw wu CM of U- of the Porttiguc* 

power in Ind*. It -n rtfM Vf Altuqwnyw M «n «- 
- - — •-- om that would Mcnre, from 
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people, for hardly had they lost sight of land 
when a severe storm ovortook tho littlo fleet, 
and deprived them of all hope. Rather than 
abandon tho faith they had inherited from 
their fathers, they had voluntarily made thora- 
solvos exiles for ever from the land that gavo 
them birth, and wero now at the mercy of 
strangers for a homo, and now at tho mercy of 
the treacherous deop in seeking moro friendly 
shores. What wonder then that tho littlo 
band, confused and in despair, wore ready, to 
lioliovo that thoy wero tho sport of mcrcilosa 
fate. But, though sick at heart, their better 
sense does not seem to have entirely forsaken 
them. In their helplessness thoy called to 
mind Him who is tho author of nil good, tho 
Preserver, Supporter and Chorishor of tho 
poor and tho distressed, and who never fails 
to listen to tho supplications of tho humblo 
and meek. 

To rescuo thorn from tho impending danger, 
they arc said to have offered up tho follow¬ 
ing prayer to tho throne of the Most High. 
“ O wiso God, como to our assistance in this 
jeopardy; and we pray to Thoo to deliver 
us from the impending danger. 0 glorious 
God, we beseech Thco to gladden our hearts 
by removing theso difficulties with which wo 


are now surrounded. On Thy goodness, O 
Lord, we fully depend, and hope that the 
storm which has overtaken us will soon bo 
over through Thy Divine Grace. As long 
as we have hopes of Thy aid, O God, wo 
tremble not at this calamity. We have 
implicit faith in Thee, as the hearer of 
those who cry to Thee. Deliver us, there¬ 
fore, 0 Merciful Providence, from this trouble, 
and lead us to the right path, that wo may 
escape from this sea to the shores of Indio, 
and wc promise, O Lord, to kindlo on high 
the flame sacred to Tbeo in grateful remem¬ 
brance of tby kindness and protection." 

We may 'suppow that their prayer was 
heard, for the storm abated and a gentler golo 
carried them in safety to Sanjan about twenty- 
five miles south of Damaun, where they landed 
about the year a.d. 717- The territory of 
Sanjan was then under the rulo of a wise and 
liberal chief named Jadao liana. A Das- 
toor or high priest of the Parsecs was accord¬ 
ingly sent to the Rana with fitting presents, in 
order to obtain from him the terms of their 
landing. Tbo Dastoor, a venerable old man, 
on approaching the Rana blessed him, and 
having explained the reasons which caused 
tho Parsecs to relinquish their native country, 
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and detailed thoir vicissitudes and sufferings, 
requested to bo allowed to reside in the city 
of Sanjan. It is said, that the Princo, struck 
with tho warlike and hardy appearance of tho 
men who camo os refugees to his court, had 
somo four for tho safoty of his tlirono and 
country, and before granting the desired 
permission requested tho chief priest to ex¬ 
plain to him tho secret of thoir affairs arid tho 
naturo of their faith. 

During thoir stay at Diow, tho Parsecs 
acquired a knowledge of tho language religion, 
manners and customs of tho Hindoos, and 
wero enabled to answer tho inquirios of tho 
Rajah so satisfactorily that no opposition was 
mado by him to thoir making Sanjan thoir 
place of abode and thoir adopted country. Tho 
learned among tho Parsecs propnred sixtoon 
schlokcs or distiches, and in those thoy briefly 
described tho tenots of thoir roligion and 
their mode of worship. As it will doubt¬ 
less interost tho European reader to know 
what those schlokes contained, they are given 
entiro, though thoy must not bo supposed to 
givo a complete abstract of the Parsco faith. 

1st. Wo are worshippers of Ilormuzd 
(Supremo Being) and the sun and fivo 
elements. 
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2nd. We observe silence while bathing, 
praying, making offerings to fire, and eating. 

3rd. We use incense, perfumes, and flowers 
in our religious ceremonies. 

4th. We are worshippers of the cow. 

5th. We wear the sacred garment, the 
sadrd or shirt, the huti or cincture for tho 
loins and the cap of two folds. 

6th. We rejoice in songs and instru¬ 
ment* of music on the occasion of our mar¬ 
riages. 

7th. We ornament and perfume our wivos. 

8th. Wo arc enjoined to bo liberal in our 
charities, and especially in excavating tanks 
and wells. 

9th. Wo arc enjoined to extend our sympa¬ 
thies toward* males as well as females. 

10th. We practise ablutions with gnomu - 
tra, ono of the product* of the cow. 

11th. We wear tho sacred girdlo when 
praying and eating. 

12th. Wo feed tho sacred flame with in¬ 
cense. 

13th. Wo practise devotion five times a day. 

14th. We are careful observers of conjugal 
fidelity and purity. 

15th. We perform annual religious cere¬ 
monies on behalf of our ancestors. 
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16th. We place great restraints on our 
women after their confinements. 

The reader is here cautioned against suppos¬ 
ing tho foregoing to bo tho fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of tho Parsoe religion. Tho Parsecs nro 
not tho idolatrous people which tho preceding 
dogmas would lead ono to suppose, and ample 
opportunity will be given to tho reader of 
forming an opinion ns to tho truo religion of 
tho Parsecs in subsequent pages of this work. 
It is necessary hero to stato frankly, that tho 
first rofugees of our faith in India played tho 
port of dissomblor8 and that tho distiches 
appear -to have boon framed with tho view 
of gaining tho favour of tho Hindoo Rajah. 
Whilo allusion is mudo therein to many minor 
ceremonies, which arc no moro tho essentials 
of Zoroastrianism than of Christianity, yot 
because of their approximating to certain 
ceremonies of tho Hindoos, prominence is given 
to thorn, whilo silence is preserved regarding 
those doctrines on which tho religion of 
Zoroaster is really based. 

Tho Parsec refugees had sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities of learning at Diow, how jealous tho 
Hindoos are of association with pooplo of 
other castes, from the dread of contamination 
fatal to themselves. Followed as they had 
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been by continual misfortunes, and cast upon 
the world without country or home; the 
Parsecs could not but be anxious to obtain, 
even at a great sacrifice, a landing place for 
themselves and their families. Bearing this 
in view, it is possible that they answered the 
inquiries of the Hindoo Rajah in such a form 
as to win his good opinion. They concealed 
from tfio Prince all that would have appoared 
extraordinary or offensive to him and his sub¬ 
jects, and supplied, in place thereof, ceremonies 
which had an origin exclusively Hindoo. 

The device succeeded; and tho people found 
favour in Jadao Rana's eyes, and permission 
was given them to reside in his city, on 
condition of their adopting the language of 
tho country, and ceasing to speak that of their 
forefathers. They were also required to dress 
their females in the Indian fashion, to wear 
no armour, and to perform tho marriago 
ceremonies of their children at night, in 
conformity with the practice of the Hindoos. 
The exiles had but two alternatives—to accept 
these conditions, or to return to their ships; 
and rather than become once more wanderers 
on the face of the earth, they chose the 
former course, and rested in the land of the 
Rajah. On being directed to occupy any 
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vacant ground they pleased, they selected a 
largo tract of wasto land in the immediate 
vicinity of Sanjan. 

After a long series of hardships endured 
for many year*, the exiles had at last found a 
rosting placo, and might oxpcct reposo and 
happiness. Every ono now betook himself to 
his profession, and their settlement which, 
but a short timo boforo, was a storilo desert, 
became converted into a populous and thriving 
city. Neither did the Parsoos forgot Him 
who had assisted thorn in their day of trouble. 
They romomlrorod the vow which they had 
mado to “ kindle on high tho (hum: sacred to 
Him," in grateful memory of thoir dolivoranco 
from tho hand of death, and thoy embraced 
tho earliest opportunity of intimating to tho 
Rajah thoir intention of building, with his per¬ 
mission, a fire-temple in Sanjan, in fulfilment 
of the solemn vow which thoy had mado. 
As tho Hindoos themselves hold firo in 
veneration, not only was tho desired permission 
at once accordod, but every assistanco was 
rendered to further tho object Tho firc- 
tcmplo was, however, wholly and exclusively 
constructed by the Parsees themselves, the 
llajah merely supplying various articles which 
would expedite the great work. A few years 
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witnessed the completion of the temple (a.d. 
721 ), and saw the sacred fire kindled on its 
altar in accordance with the rights of the 
Zoroastrian religion. 

For about three hundred years after then- 
landing in Sanjan, the Parsecs arc said to 
have lived in peaco and quietness. At the 
end of that period their number was groatly 
increased. Many of thorn had emigrated 
with their families to Surat, Nowsari, Broach, 
Vnriao, Ukleaor and Cambay,* places now 
easily recognised on tho map of Guzerat. 
Two hundred years moro rolled on and no 
records aro loft of tho Parsces that are worth 
noting boyond tho fact that tlicy chiefly 
occupied thomsolvos wherever they were lo¬ 
cated in agricultural pursuits. They seem 
over to havo lived amicably with tho Hindoos; 
for during this long poriod of fivo centuries 
thoro is no tradition of any misunderstanding 
between tho strangers and the children of tho 
soil. 

About tho year a.d 1507, the Parsces of 
Sanjan arc said to have greatly distinguished 
themselves by their valor in assisting their 

• Soenc account! Hate that direct emigration IVom Tewi* 
abo took place to the#! cities long after tlie landing of the 
firit colony at Sanjan. 
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Raja against the aggression of a Maliomcdan 
chiof, Sultan Mahomed Begada, who was 
residing at Ahmcdabad. This chiof was sur- 
named Begada from his having conquered 
the two hill forts of Joonagud and Cham- 
ponir. While at the latter place, ho formed 
a design for subverting tho independence of 
Sanjan, and soon after collected a largo army 
under a skilful general named Aluf Khan to 
oflcct this object. 

Tho Mnhomcdan general, with thirty thou¬ 
sand men, arrived boforo Sanjan, hnd' tho 
Hindoo monarch, conscious of tho insuffi¬ 
ciency of his resources to copo with tho hardy 
soldiers of tho onemy trembled for his crown 
and country. Ho solicited tho assistance of 
tho Pargoos, and summoning them to his 
prcsonco addressed thorn ns follows:— 41 My 
ancestors exalted you and lavished favours 
upon your people, and it behoves you in this 
my difficulty to show your gratitude, and to 
exert yourself on my behalf, and load tho way 
in battle.” Tho Paraeea were not unmindful 
of their obligations to the former rulers of 
Sanjan and at once undertook to defend tho 
country which had so hospitably welcomed 
their forefathers to its shores. To tho 
address of tho Rajah they replied. “Fear 
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not, 0 Prince, on account of this army s all of 
us arc ready to scatter the heads of thy foes 
and will fight as long as a drop of blood 
remains in our veins. In battle wo never give 
way; not one man of us will turn his back 
though a millstono were dashed at his head." 

In adopting this resolve the Parsecs were 
not unmindful of the persecutions sustained 
by their ancestors, and they determined that 
the Mahomcdan invaders should bo repelled 
at any sacrifice. The causo of the Hindoo 
monarch was their own; they know that if 
tho army of the Sultan was successful their 
religion would again bo perilled, and a second 
persecution of tlioir faith instituted. Not¬ 
withstanding tho oath they had taken novor 
to boar arms, they considered that in this 
oxtromity they woro fully justified in drawing 
tho sword to dofond tlio territories of the 
Hindoo llajah, and a force of fourteen hundred 
Zoroastrians, undor tho leadership of ono 
Ardcshir was immediately added to the 
Hindoo army. 

This accession to his force caused tho Baja 
to tako courago; overy preparation was made 
for tho impending struggle, which was to decide 
the fate of his kingdom, and a fierce battle 
is said to havo ensued, a few miles boyond 
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Sanjan. Sword, javelin, and arrow did their 
deadly work, and many fell on both sides. In 
the thick of the battlo the Hindoos were 
unable to keep their ground against the 
furious onslaught of the Mahomedans, and 
fled the fiold. Tho noble band of Persian 
allios, however, was not dismayed. They 
wore fighting foe their faith and for their 
homes, and tho interests involvod in tho issue 
of tho contest mado them regardless of their 
lives. Their bravo loader, Ardoshir, heroically 
led thorn on, and attacking tho enemy furiously, 
broko their ranks, and throw them into con¬ 
fusion. Tho wholo forco was discomfited, and 
Alccf Khan fled, leaving Ardoshir end his 
littlo band mastors of tho fiold. 

Tho Mahomcdan armies in India havo 
generally boon successful over those of tho 
Hindoos, from tho hardy and warlike charac¬ 
ter of their soldiers. This dofoat of thousands 
of their number, which was rondorod moro 
humiliating, from tho fact of its having boon 
caused by a handful of strangors, was moro 
than their proud spirits could endure. Aluf 
Khan raised reinforcements, and again ap¬ 
peared in tho fiold. Ardoshir omboldoncd by 
success was not, howover, to be daunted, and ho 
addressed the Hindoo ltajah in tho following 

c 2 
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spirited terms. “ Oh, Prince, the enemy has 
appeared in greater numbers than before 
They are a hundred to our one, but behold 
our courage. Wo will cithor yield our lives, 
or tako thoso of our foes, and in this rcsolvo 
may God befriend us, since he always temoves 
our difficulties." 

In the battle that followed, Ardcslnr was 
engaged in singlo combat with a Mahomcdan 
chief of note. The gallant Parsec general 
hurled him from his horse, and killed him 
with his sword. Aluf Khan, it is said, 
witnessing the sccno becamo furiously oxcitcd, 
Hind led on in person a heavy charge against 
tta Parsecs. Tho two armies joined in battle, 
and blood flowed in torrent*. Fortuno did 
not favour the allies on this occasion. A dart 
struck tho Parsco loader, who fell headlong 
from his saddle, and ns is tho enso with all 
Oriental nations, tho army having lost its 
chief hesitated and gavo way* and was com¬ 
pletely routed by tho enemy. The Hindoo 
princo is also said to have fallen in this battlo. 
Aluf Khan was now master of Sanjan, and 
tho Parsecs soon found it impossible to call 
that place any longer thoir home. 

After the overthrow of the Hindoo Govern¬ 
ment the Parsecs suffered many wrongs at tho 
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hands of tho Mahomedan troops, and the 
greater part of them fled to tho mountains of 
Bnharout, taking with them tho sacred fire 
which they had consecrated at Sanjan.* For 
twelve years they sojourned in those mountains, 
and then directed their course to a placo 
called Bansda, whore a small colony of Parsecs 
existed at tho time. Tho sacred firo was 
also carried thithor, and after some years it 
was removed to Nowsaroo whore the Parsoos 
had bccomo an influential and opulent raco. 
In Into years, owing to some disputes among 
tho priests, it was secretly removed to Oodwnra 
thirty-two miles south of Surat, whoro it still 
exists, and boing tho oldest firo tcmplo of 
tho Zoroastrions in India, is hold in tho highest 
veneration. 

Nothing worth chronicling is known of tho 
history of tho Parsecs who bcforo tho over¬ 
throw of tho Hindoo Rajah of Sanjan emigrated 
to different cities of Guzrat. 

Tho emigrants wherever thoy located them¬ 
selves pursued tho quiet and peaceful arts of 
husbandry. Rut their national energy and 

• Not».intfe Pamc U to be found at Sa.yan at the present 
day. and the ruin* of a JoUma, or u tower of •lcnce,*' for the 
dead, U now the only memento that exUU of the Pieces 
•etllcmcnt In that place. 
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courage never seem to havo forsaken them, 
in proof of which an affair at Variao may bo 
cited. A small Parsec colony had settled at 
that placo, which is situated at some distance 
from Surat, and was at the time under the 
rule of the Raja of Ruttonporo, a Rajpoot chief. 
This chiof attempted to oxtort an extraordinary 
tribute from those Parsoos, and tho latter, 
refusing to submit to tho extortion, opposed and 
defeated tho troops sont to cnforco tho claim. 

Unable to rovongo thcmselvos openly, tho 
soldiors of the Rajah sought an opportunity of 
surprising those who had dofoated thorn in tho 
field, and a marriago festival, to which all tho 
Parsoos in tho placo woro invited, was seized 
as tho occasion for gratifying thoir cowardly 
revenge. Unconscious of what wns impending, 
tho Parsoos woro surprised in tho midst of 
their festivities, and with tho women and chil¬ 
dren wero ruthlessly murdered by tho ruffians. 
Tho nnnivoreary of this cruel tragedy porpo- 
tratod upon tho Parsecs at Variao is still kopt 
at Surat, and religious ceremonies arc per¬ 
formed on the occasion in honour of thoso who 
foil on that melancholy day. 

Though the Parsces lived in tranquillity and 
in tho full enjoyment of their religious rights 
under tho government of the Hindoo Rajahs 
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of Sanjan nono of them mado any advance 
towards the acquirement of wealth or influ¬ 
ence until after they abandoned that territory. 
Their dispersion appears to have been tho 
signal for their attaining prosperity in Surat 
and Nowsaree. Considering tho relations 
existing botwcon tho Parsecs and tho Maho- 
modans, it is strango to find that they secured 
tho favour of tho Nawabx of tho former city, 
and wore by thorn entrusted with minor office* 
in tho state. 

Nek Sant Khun, the nncestor of the well- 
known Ardoshir Dhunjoosha of Surat, had 
gained considerable approbation and honours nt 
tho hands of tho great Mogul himself. Owing 
to his skill and knowledge in mechanics, ho was 
sent by tho Nawab of Surat to tho Court of 
Agra, where tho Mogul was so much delighted 
with his diligence, that a Jagcor in tho Zilla of 
Surat was bestowed upon him in perpetuity. 
It is well known that through tho medium of 
his groat interest, some valuable privileges wero 
obtained for tho English at Surat about tho 
middle of tho eighteenth century. 

Parsec tradition says, that there lived in tho 
middle of the sixteenth century at Nowsaree, a 
Zoroastrian named Maneksha, who was re¬ 
puted to bo very wealthy and who maintained 
a princely state. About this time or a little 
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later, the Parsecs succeeded at Surat in 
acquiring wealth and influence, but their 
importance at that station rose considera¬ 
bly after tho establishment of the European 
factories there. Thoir energy, industry, and 
peculiar customs made so wide a distinc¬ 
tion between them and tho other natives of 
India, os to gain tho notice of tho Dutch and 
other European settlors. They carried on 
business as brokers to European firms, and 
through thorn goods were bought and sold, a 
position which tho Parscos hold to tho present 
day in most of the Europoon firms in Bombay. 

Munchorjoo Seth, whoso influonco with tho 
Nawabof Surat was very groat, and whoso 
namo at presont is dooply venerated by tho 
Parsecs, was broker to tho Dutch factory at 
Surat. In fact, tho Parseos were almost tho 
solo channel of intercourse, between tho Euro¬ 
peans and tho natives of Surat. This city, 
oven in its present decayed stato, affords con¬ 
clusive ovidonce of tho opulence and wealth of 
tho Parsces of former days. As Surat rose in 
importance, Nowsaroe sank into insignificance. 
Tho latter place is now only known as the city 
of the Parsec priests, numbers of whom are 
every year sent to Bombay to minister to 
the spiritual wants of the Parsec population 
of that city. 
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No authentic records exist to show the exact 
date of the arrival of the Parsces in Bombay, 
nor to explain what was the motive that led 
them thither. Probably the English mer¬ 
chants of Surat inducod some of them to settle 
in Bombay for the purposes of trado. This 
much may safely bo affirmed, that their first 
settlement in that island was a little boforo 
or about the timo when it was ceded to tho 
British by tho Crown of Portugal, os tho 
dowry of Cuthorino, Princess of Portugal, 
who became tho wifo of Charlos tho Second 
of England, a.d. 1668. 

Dr. Fryer, who visited Bombay in tho year 
1671, snys:—“ On tho other lido of the great 
inlot to tho soa is a groat point abutting against 
Old Woman’s Island, and is callod Malabar 
Hill, a rocky woody mountain, yet sends forth 
long gross; on the top of all it a Parsec tomb 
lately raised .” Tho first work of tho Parsecs 
wherever they sottle, is to construct a tomb 
( dokhtna ) or tower of silcnco for tho reception 
of their dead, and the statement of Dr. Fryer 
that tho tomb in question had been recently 
raised, is a sufficient proof that no consider¬ 
able number of the Parsces could have settled 
in that island, prior to its cession to the 
British. 
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So for as we havo been able to ascertain 
from tradition among the Parsecs themselves, 
Dorabjee Nannbhoy was tho first and only 
individual of tho race, who resided with his 
family in Bombay when tho island was undor 
tho sway of tho Portuguese Govcrmont. Ho 
was employed by tho authorities in trans¬ 
acting miscellaneous business with tho natives 
of tho place. Whon tho island was ceded to 
England, ho was appointed to a similar office ; 
and, as tho now rulers woro ignorant of tho 
place, manners, languago, and customs of tho 
pooplo, ho was frequently consulted by thorn 
on affnirs of state.* Wo may als<5 infor 

* 8 omo notice of tho rervicc* rendered by tho descendant* 
of Dorabjoo Nanabhoy to the Bombay government in lU 
•arly iUge« li required at our li»nd». In 16 OT a tor ere 
plague broke out in Bombay, when meat of tho European* of 
the place end toldler* In tho garrlren fell victim, to tbo 
diware. Taking odventago of this unfortuueto circum«Mncc, 
the Seedee* of Jungreri, who were then a powerful and 
Independent people, luvaded Bombay with a largo force, and 
took ponetDon of tho bland and Dungerry fort (now called 
Fort George). Dorabjta'* *on Ku«o«n Dorab, who had *uo- 
ceeded hi* father in the service of tbo Bombay government, 
undertook to drive away the Seedee* from the place. Ho 
raind a militia from among the fiihermcn of the population, 
fought the inndcr* and defeated them. He then despatched 
mereenger* with live new* of the victory to the chief of live 
English factory at Surat, who *0011 after arrived in Bombay 
and took charge of the government. For there inraluablo 
renice* Rurtora Dorab wn* honored, with the hereditary titlo 
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that at the time of Dr. Fryer’s visit to Bora- 
hay, the number of Parsecs living there must 
have been very insignificant, as that gentle¬ 
man makes no mention of them in the de¬ 
scription given by him of the inhabitants then 
comprising the population of the island. 

Another early Parsoo settler at Bombay 
was one Lowjoo a shipwright. He loft Surat, 
his native city, for Bombay, at the advice of 
a Mr. Dudloy, who superintended the build¬ 
ing of the East India Company’s vessels at 
the former place. HU attainments in tko 
art of ship-building wore of no inforior 


of Patel (lord or thief) of llomUy. lie we. .1*. H »t 
tho head or the (Human cute, and Inraated with the autho- 
rity or adjudicating civil and rellglou. dUputaa among thorn. ... 
authority which, up to thla day, la cf\joyod by hi. defendant*. 
On tho death of Kurtotn Oorah, hb ton Cowa^co Itu.tomjco wan 
invc’icd with a dm. of honour by Governor Ilornby. A. In 
thow .lav. tho Government found much difficulty In providing 
tonnage for trawportlng troop, from one place to another, 
Cown.jee Patel wa» entruited with the provbion of boat* and 
tonnage for the public aervko, which duly he performed very 
creditably. When tho Dritbh took Tannah from the Maha- 
mltu, Cowaajce Patel wo. appointed to an Important poet in the 
place, where ho eokmlred a number of Pemec*, and built 
place* of wonhip and other charitable building, for their urn 
from hb own puree. On the death of Cown»jeo hb win, Sorabjeo, 
wiccccdcd to the title of - Patel" Tho preunt head of Uua 
family, Uirjcebhoy R.utomjeo Cowwjee Patel, wm until lately 
one of the meat extemive merchant. In China and u at prcecnt 
in England. 


order, and his search after employment and 
fortune seems to have been attended with the 
most favourable results. Under his super¬ 
vision the Bombay Dockyard was founded in 
the year 1735, and it is worthy of remark 
that the post of master builder in this 
factory has ever since been filled by descen¬ 
dants of Lowjec. After Lowjee, tho other 
notablo arrivals in Bombay, were thoso of 
tho Shet Khandan, the Dadythcl, and tho 
Banajee families. Descendants of all these 
families still survive and enjoy honourable 
positions among- the Parsees of Bombay. 
TIiAt enlightened and eminent man tho lato 
Framjee Cowajjcc, whose name is known all 
over India, belonged to the Banajee family. 
Tho Dadyshete ar* still extensively engaged 
in trade, and tho Shet Khandans is a wealthy 
retired family. 

We havo thus brought down our history to 
the arrival of tho Parsees in Bombay. Their 
rise and progress in this island is described in 
subsequent pages. In the chapter immediately 
succeeding, it is proposed to inquire into tho 
state of such of the Zoroastrians, as arc still 
to be met with in their native country. 
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THE PARSERS IN PERSIA. 

Effect of Mahomcdan invasion on tho country And native* of 
Penia—Zoroa.tri.n population at Ycad and Klrman—Their 
occupation—Caum which led to their detraction—Invaaion 
of Perala by the Oijjl Afghana-reraeeutlon* to which the 
Pence* were eubjoeted by tho Invader*—Peraeeutlon under 
Lootf Ally Khan—KnllMmcnt of tho Zoroa.trIan. In tho 
Rank* of tho Afghan Troope-Tboir ftuther pcrKcullon. 
in tho reign of Nadir Shalt and of Ag* Mahomed Khan 
Kujur—Condition of Oio Zoroa.tn.ua nt Ycad and Kir- 
man— Meowirc* taken by tho Parecc* of Bombay for tho 
Improvement of tho condition of their corellglonlaU In 
Poraia—Miner lee and hardihlpa of tho capitation tax— 
Treatment of tho Zorooatrlan* by tho other autyecla of 
PeraU—Impediment to their purault of commerce—Diffi¬ 
culty in recovering their claim*—Extraordinary insUneea of 
opprcaaion and lt^u»tic*-Phy*ical and Mdral Condition of 
the Zoroaitrlans of Peru*—The mean* by which their 
miterk* might bo alleviated—Contrail of DriUih and 
Perxian rule a* manifeated in tho; condition of thol’araoce of 
Penia and thoec of India. 

An inquiry into tho presont stnto of tho 
professors of Zoroastrianism would manifestly 
bo incomplete if it did not embrace an 
account of such of tho race as have held fast 
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that profession in the mother country, ever 
since its conquest, by the Moslem invaders. 
Tho effect of Mahomcdan rule, wherever it 
has been established, is too well known to 
need any lengthened description here. Within 
a hundred years of tho time when the 
followers of tho Arabian prophet first set foot 
on the Persian soil, the condition and circum¬ 
stances of the country were entirely changed. 
Lands onco fertile, had become droary wastes, 
and tho fields where tho golden corn waved 
woro deserted by tho husbandman, and boenmo 
tho pasturo ground of wild animals; tho 
ploughshares woro beaten into swords, and 
tho.pruning hooks into spears. Tho country, 
onco tho homo of peace aiul plenty, was ovory- 
whero thrown into confusion, while hordes of 
robbers, driven into crimo by tho distresses of 
tho times, travorsod ovory part of tho laud 
perpetrating tho most cruel atrocities. 

Persia onco fallen nover revived, but gra¬ 
dually sank into its present insignificance. 
Perhaps no country in tho world, has witnessed 
so many revolutions as that unhappy land, 
tho tyrants who filled tho throne, commonly 
owed their elevation to treachery and blood. 
Tho professors of nearly every religion, but 
that of Islam, have endured constant pcrsecu- 
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tion, while the treatment experienced by the 
inhabitants of the ancient faith of Zoroaster, 
has been characterized by atrocious barbarities. 
Tho constant oppression and tyranny which 
thoy have endured from tho Mussulmans, 
have, of course, greatly thinned their numbers. 
Two centuries had not elapsed from tho 
invasion, before tho greater port of tho 
population was converted to Islamism. In tho 
tenth century of tiro Christian ora, romnauts 
of tho Zoroastrian population woro to bo 
found only in the provinces of Fart and 
Kerman, and tho fcador may form some idoa 
of the rate at which that remnant declined, 
when it is stated that while it numbered 
about a hundred years ago, ono hundred 
thousand souls, it does not ut present exceed 
•ovon thousand. 

To Yczd and tho twenty-four surrounding 
villages, theso Zoroastrians of Persia are now 
almost exclusively confined. From accounts 
furnished to tho writer by trustworthy 
authority, there wore in tho yoar 1854, in tho 
above-mentioned city and its surrounding 
villages, ono thousand houses or families, 
comprising a population of 6658 souls of 
whom 3310 wero males and 3348 fomalcs. 
Of these about twenty or twenty-fivo wero 
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merchants, but by far tho larger number gained 
a poor subsistence as tillers of tho soil. A few 
of tho poorest class worked as artizans, brick¬ 
layers, carpentors, weavers, or followed other 
mechanical occupations. At Kirman tho 
number of Parsecs does not exceed four 
hundred and fifty, whilo in tho capital of 
Persia (Teheran), thoro are only about fifty 
merchants of this race. A small number of 
tho poorer class, are however employod aa 
gardeners in tho palace of tho Shall, and at 
Shiraz a few families aro found in tho grado 
of shopkeepers. 

Within tho post one hundred and fifty 
years four several revolutions havo greatly 
conduced to tho destruction of tho Zoroastrinn 
population of Kirman, which is now reduced 
to the vory insignificant number beforo men¬ 
tioned. The Gilji Afghans, who had long 
groaned under tho misrulo of Porsin, determined 
at last to emancipate themselves, and raised 
the standard of rebellion under an ablo chiof 
of the trilio named Moor Vais, who speedily 
subdued Candahar. Tho Persian monarch, 
Sultan Hussftin, unablo to reduce them by forco 
of prms sent emissaries to persuado them into 
submission; but his mission was treated with 
contcmpt^and the Afghan chief determined to 
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invade Persia at tho earliest opportunity. 
This soon presented itself, and at the momont 
when tho north-eastern frontier of tho kingdom 
was threatened by the Abdalli Afghans of 
Herat, and the Arabian rulor of Muscat was 
seizing tho lands in tho Gulf, Mohamood, who 
had succeeded his father Meer Vais in tho 
government of CandaW, carried out his 
sire’s resolve, and boldly invaded the empire 
which had so long oppressed his nation. . 

The following account by Sir John Malcolm 
of tho Afghan loador’s first entry into Porsia, 
gives a torriblo picture of tho misery to which 
tho inhabitants of Kirman wore subjected on 
this occasion alike from tho invadors and their 
rulers. “Ho (Maliamood) resolved to pono- 
trate that country by tho provinco of Kirman, 
preferring n march ovor tho dosort of Soistan 
to tho obstnclos which presented themselves in 
every other direction. Though ho took every 
precaution to surmount tho difficulties of tho 
march, lie lost many nv>n and horses ; but his 
appearanco was so unexpected, and his force 
so considerable, that tho city and provinco of 
Kirman immediately submitted to his arms. 
This ready acknowledgment of his authority 
did not save the inhabitants from suffering tho 
most intolerable oppression, and it Was with 
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joy they learnt that Lootf Aly Khan had left 
the sea coast and was hastening to their relief. 
That chief, who had collected a considerable 
force, attacked and defcaUMl the Afghan I rmco, 
and compcllc<l him to fly to Candahar. Kirman, 
however, was only exposed, by this vie 017^0 
a repetition of what it had before sufficed, 
and when Lootf Aly Khan marched from that 
province, it was difficult to say whether ho 
invasion of the Afghans or the advance of the 
Persian army to their relief had been most 
ruinous to its inhabitants." During this in¬ 
vasion by the Gilji Afghans, the Zoroaatnans 
of Kirman drank to the full thoir share in the 
cup of suffering, and it was possiblo, that they 
were ...ado the special objects of the vengeance 
taken by the troops of Lootf Aly Khan. At 
all events, on this occasion their numbers were 
greatly thinned either by massacre or con¬ 
version. . _ 

In the second invasion of Persia by Ma- 
hnmood, ho raised levies from among the 
Zoroastrians of both tho provinces of Kirman 
and Yozd, persuading them to join his banner 
by appealing to their misories. Thoy wore, 
reminded of their ancestors and their wrongs, 
and urged to seize tho opportunity, which was 
placed within their reach, of obtaining at 
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once honour and revenge. The proposal 
seems to have been readily accepted, in tho 
hope that tho success of tho Afghan Chief 
might alleviate tho oppression to which they 
were constantly subjected under Porsiau rule. 
It is unnecessary to follow Malmmood in his 
various successes in this campaign, or to 
describe his final victory at, and capture of 
Ispahan. . IIow tho Zoronstrians who formed 
u portion of tho- army of Malmmood, fared at 
the hands of tho chief in tho hour of victory, 
wo aro altogether ignorant. Wo aro not 
oven told what bccamo of them afterward*, 
but can rightly guess, that however valuable 
may have been their services, they received 
littlo substantial roward from a Mahoraodan 
chief, and when wo look nt tho condition 
of their descendants, wo aro tomptod to con¬ 
jecture, that they probably rocoivod tho 
rovorso of what they had doservod. 

It is stated again, that in tho roign of 
Nadir Shah, and that of his successor, tho 
remnants of this persecuted race were again 
presented with tho alternative of death or con¬ 
version. Moreover, about seventy-five years 
ago, when Agra Mahomed Khan Kujur, 
conquered Kirman in a war with Lootf Aly 
Khan Zand, many of the Zoroastrian race 
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ing very recently many thousands of people 

The of Kirman, cvcn * ^ ?*’ Pr °'i 

by thf numberless ruins of its 

that it must have been, at no very remote 

pcJiod, the abode of a considerable population 

of the Zoroastrian persuasion. 

To expect that after the revolutions, I*rse 
cutions, and oppressions, to which the Small 
of & descendant ""S 

Persians have been subjected, .hey should, 
to-day possess any of their rehgu»“ ^ 
or he well-informed respecting the tenets of 
their religion, would be unreasonable Among 
all the vicissitudes of their race, they have 
adhered in the most praiseworthy manner to 
the form of faith which descended to them 
from their ancestors, and they pretend to 
nothing more. At one time the Parsees in 
India believed, that their co-religionists in 
Persia could furnish them with copies of then- 
ancient books, which were not possessed by 
those in Hindoostan and that they might be 
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able to enlighten them on matters of their 
faith. But this delusion was not of long 
duration. The accounts of their condition, 
given by European travellers, as well as by 
the Irances, who have visited India in our 
times, set all expectation at rest on the 
above point, and prove that instead of im¬ 
parting wisdom, • the Zoroastrians of the 
father-land now need advice and instruction 
from those in India. 

They have it is true their fire-temples 
(thirty-four of them, including great aud small, 
are situated in Yezd and its vicinity), but they 
have no ancient liturgical books among them, 
beyond those in the possession of their brethren 
in Iliudoostan. Professor Wes tergard of Copen¬ 
hagen, who visited Persia in the year 1843, 
writes to his friend Dr. Wilson of Bombay as 
follows, on this subject:—“ I stopped at Yezd 
eleven days, and though I often went out 
among them, I did not sec more than sixteen 
or seventeen books in all; two or three copies 
of the Yendidad Sadc, and the Izcshin6 (which 
they call Ya§n), and six or seven of the 
Khordc Avasta, of which I got two, and part 
of a third. These, besides part of the 
Bundesh, and part of another Pehelvi Book, 
were all I could get, though I tried hard 
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to obtain more, especially part of the Izcshnc 
with a Pchelvi, or as they say, Pazund trans¬ 
lation, of which there is only one copy in 
Europe, at Copenhagen." The same learned 
traveller speaking of the Zoroastrians now 
residing in Kirman sap; “ The Gabres here 
are more brutalized than their brethren at 
Yezd. They had only two copies of tho 
Vendidad and Ya$na, but a great many of the 
Khord6 Avasta, which however they would 
not part with. No one here can read Pehelvi. 
They complain that when Aga Mahomed 
Khan gave the town up to indiscriminate 
plunder and slaughter, most of their books 
were destroyed, and great numbers of the 
race were killed." 

We have thus seen how wretched is the 
general condition of the Zoroastrians now in 
Persia. The few who can be called rich 
belong to the merchant class, and besides 
these, there are perhaps none who can be said 
to be in good circumstances, while the great 
majority are in a state of extreme poverty. 
The Parsees of Bombay, who are much pained 
at the ignorance and wretched condition of 
this people, have of late been engaged in 
devising means for their relief. Schools have 
recently been established, where instruction is 
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gratuitously imparted to their children; the 
Parsecs of Bombay having wisely considered 
that the spread of education among their 
brethren in Persia will prove the surest har¬ 
binger of future good. 

One of the severest oppressions under which 
these people suffer is the levy of the poll- 
tax, called jujia, to which they are subjected. 
The Moslem population is free from this tax: 
all “ unbelievers ” residing in the kingdom are, 
however, compelled to pay it. The Armenians, 
the Jews, and the Parsees, therefore, have to 
submit to the obnoxious impost. The Arme¬ 
nians residing at Tabriz, and in those parts 
of Persia contiguous to the Russian frontier, 
aro exempt from the payment of this tax 
through the influence of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment ; but those residing in other provinces 
have nothing left but to submit to the exac¬ 
tion.' 

The distress to which these races are driven 
to meet this tax is deplorable. "VVc have no 
means of knowing the amount of impost which 
the Armenians and Jews are required to pay ; 
but it has been ascertained that according 
to imperial order, the annual tax levied on 
the Parsees is 667 tomans. * As is the case, 
* A toman is equal to ten shillings sterling. 
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howovor, in all Oriental kingdoms, the under¬ 
governors or collectors and magistrates, en¬ 
hance the amount by their own commissions 
on it, and consequently the sum required to bo 
paid by these poor people very often amounts 
to 2,000 tomans. According to statistics 
supplied to the writer from authentic sources, 
it appears that about a thousand grown up 
Parsees are required to pay the tax; of these, 
two hundred arc able to bear the burden with¬ 
out difficulty; four hundred pay it with great 
inconvenience, while tho rest arc unable to 
pay it at all, even at tho point of the sword. 

Upon the annual collection of the tax, the 
scene presented before the homes of those 
who are unable to pay itj is most terrible to 
witness. Unheard of cruelties arc practised 
in tho hopeless attempt to extort the money. 
Some, as a last resource to savo themselves 
from torture, give up their religion and em¬ 
brace tho faith of Mahomed, in which case 
they are exempted from payment of the tax. 
Others, who dare not violate their consciences, 
abandon'their homes to escape tho clutches 
of the tax-gatherer, leaving their wives and 
children in misery and want. Ground down 
to poverty, it is not stnmge that they should 
be unable to pay anything in the shape 
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of taxes. In this miserable condition the 
Zoroastrians of Persia look towards their 
co-religionists in India for rescue from such 
oppression. A few who have found their 
way to Bombay, often put the question, “ Can 
nothing be done to relieve our countrymen in 
Persia by the interference of the British 
ambassador at the court of Teheran at the 
instance of the influential Parsees of Bombay ? 
The court of St. Petcrsburgh and other 
European powers have obtained various rights 
and privileges for the Christian inhabitants of 
Persia, and why cannot the English do so for 
the Parsees?” 

It is not to be concealed that the Persian 
Government has very negligently observed its 
promise in regard to the Christians inhabiting 
its dominions. In the capital, where these 
people aro immediately under the protection of 
the ambassadors of the Christian courts, their 
condition is comparatively comfortable, but in 
the provinces they arc a prov, equally with tho 
Jews and the Parsees, to the tyranny of tho 
local governors, and the fanatic race among 
whom they dwell. Could the Zoroastrians, 
however, be in some way represented at the 
Persian court, their circumstances would prob¬ 
ably be ameliorated. As it is, their wrongs 
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have seldom been heard at the head-quarters 
of the government. The will of a Persian 
monarch is his law, and if the present 
sovereign, Nussroodin Shah, were to issue a 
simple edict against this obnoxious tax, which 
is to the poor Zoroastrian the cause of his 
greatest misery, ho would be conferring a 
great and lasting boon upon the descendants 
of the most ancient inhabitants of his country. 

The treatment which the Zoroastrians 
endure at the hands of other subjects of the 
Persian monarchy, is harsh and oppressive. 
They are contemptuously styled “ Gabrcs,” 
and experience from the Persians much the 
same sort of treatment as the low caste Mahar 
in India receives at the hands of the high 
caste Hindoo. A Mahomedan, who, without 
prejudice to himself, holds intercourse with 
oven- other caste, considers the touch of a 
“ Gabro” as an impurity, and the latter is 
consequently debarred from following such 
occupations as are likely to bring him into 
contact with his oppressor. 

Many other causes stand in tho way of 
a Zoroastrian gaining an easy livelihood. In 
trade, credit must often be given to the 
purchaser, and the extreme difficulty which 
Zoroastrians find in recovering their claims 
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from “true believers," is a great bar to a 
hearty or effective pursuit of commerce. 
“ The Mahometan law against debtors," says 
Sir John Malcolm, “ is sufficiently severe, but 
the law is in no point favourable to what are 
termed in its language, unbelievers.” We see 
it mentioned on the same authority, that an 
eminent Christian merchant, who resided many 
years in Persia, and who enlightened Europe 
by his observations on that country, states that 
nothing but the establishment of the Urf 
or customary law, which is administered by 
the secular magistrates, could enable a person 
not of the Mahomcdan faith to carry on 
any commercial transactions in Persia. The 
bigotry of the priests, and the only law which 
they administer, that of the Koran and its 
traditions, would operate to deprive him of 
every hope of justice. When an application 
was made to the Court of Sherrah (by a 
non-believer) against a Mahomcdan bankrupt, 
he was so sheltered under its forms and pre¬ 
scriptive laws, that it was declared impossible 
to attach his goods for the payment of his 
debts. 

Of other instances of the shameless injus¬ 
tice of the laws, against those who do not 
adopt the national religion of Persia, one 
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deserves prominent notice. If a rich man 
dies, any distant relative who may have em¬ 
braced Mahomed an ism, can claim his property 
in preference to tlio deceased’s own lawful 
children. Such is the justice administered 
in Persia, and so shameless is it, that com¬ 
ment upon it is rendered unnecessary. 

Not only are the civil rights of a Parsee 
unprotected, but in every respect his position 
is one of constant peril. If a Mahomedan, 
whether from bigotry or malice, kills a Parsee 
or Jew, or any “unbeliever,” there is no 
redress. The culprit is cither slightly fined, as 
the price of a “kaffir’s" life is very lightly 
estimated, or acquitted on some trivial pretext. 
The mention of a few late instances of the 
kind will suffice. An Armenian resident of 
Tabriz was killed by a Moslem. The mur¬ 
derer was fined seven Tomans (three pounds 
ten shillings) and the sum offered to the heirs 
of the deceased. The latter declined to 
accept it, and demanded that a punishment 
should be inflicted on the offender equal to the 
guilt of his crime, but these remonstrances were 
unheeded, and the murderer was set at largo 
to glory in having shed the blood of a kaffir. 
At Yczd two Parsces were murdered by some 
Mahomedans. The criminals were paupers 
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and unable to pay a fine. They were conse- 
sequcntly set at liberty, the judge declar¬ 
ing it unjust to imprison the followers of 
the true faith for merely laying violent hands 
on simple kaffirs. How justice is reversed in 
the case of the murder of a Mahomedan will bo 
presently seen. A Jew had a pecuniary 
demand upon a Mahomedan, and the latter 
refusing to pay it, both of them had recourse 
to blows, in which the Mogul lost his life. In 
this case, as the victim was a Mahomedan, the 
fine was one thousand tomans, with imprison¬ 
ment for some months. In short, a Parsee 
may Imc murdered or maltreated, and insulted 
to any extent, by a Mahomedan with open 
impunity. The Mahomedan law is founded 
on the Koran, and the administrators of it arc 
the Mullas or priests, and the decision is, 
on principle, ever given against the “ un¬ 
believer,” who is either in the position of a 
complainant or defendant. 

The sanctuary of the fire-temples and towers 
of silence of tho Parsees is often invaded, and 
any appeal to the authorities by the injured 
race is almost invariably treated with contempt 
or altogether unheeded. Karo instances do, 
however, occur when justice is done to tho 
aggrieved, but when this exception is made, 
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tho success gained only serves as a protoxt 
for further mischief. An instance of the 
kind occurred a few years since. A Parseo 
of Kirman having suffered an injury at tho 
hands of a Mahomcdan priest, appealed to 
the Shah of Teheran, and tho Mulla was 
immediately summoned before tho court and 
ordered to give immediate satisfaction for the 
wrong ho had done. The Mahomedan, though 
forced at the time to comply with the mandate 
of authority, eagerly watched for an oppor¬ 
tunity when ho could revenge himself upon his 
enemy with impunity. In Persia all laws 
remain in abcyanco on tho death of a monarch 
till a successor is raised to the throne. During 
this interregnum, people do not consider 
themselves answerablo for their crimes, and 
no notice can legally bo taken of their conduct. 
Tko Mulla, therefore, thought that period an 
excellent opportunity for allaying his thirst for 
revenge, and on tho death of tho Shah, lie 
endeavoured to stir up the Mahomedan mob 
to kill every unbeliever in Kirman as a work 
enjoined upon them by their holy Koran. 
The Parsees became, of course, the^first victims 
of the infuriated mob, and many of them were 
killed. 

Such instancos are not of rare occurrence. 
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It is said that the present Shah and his 
ministers are not guilty of injustice, but, as 
must be the case in all despotic states, there 
is under their government no uniform system 
of law for tho guidance and regulation of the 
conduct of officers entrusted with tho admi¬ 
nistration of justice and security of the lives 
and property of the subject. The principal 
check upon such officers, says a well-known 
author, is tho dread of superiors to whom the 
injured may always appeal. It is easier, 
however, to explain tho duties than to describo 
the conduct of men, who regulate their actions 
by the varying dispositions of the despot of the 
day, and are active and just, or corrupt and 
cruel, as he happens to be vigilant and 
virtuous, or avaricious and tyrannical. That 
the majority of the sovereigns who have sat on 
the throne of Persia have been of tho latter 
class is manifest, and wo have no reason to 
suppose that future ones will prove more rich 
in virtue than their predecessors. 

The physical and moral condition of the 
Parsees in Persia have remained unchanged 
since the time when they called the country their 
own. Centuries of oppression havo not been 
ablo to destroy the strong, muscular and hardy 
appearance of the Zoroastrian. Ho is greatly 
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superior in strength to the modern effeminate 
and luxurious Persian ; and is ever willing to 
work could he find employment Centuries of 
contact with a weak and idle race have not 
exercised any perceptible influence upon tho 
habits of industry for which the ancestors of 
the Parsees were remarkable. The Zoroas- 
trian is taught by his religion to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, whereas the 
.Molscm is taught to believe, that ho - will be 
the favoured of God by becoming a fakir and 
living on alms. It is a fact creditable to tho 
blood which flows in Zoroastrian veins, that 
the race has not degenerated by contact with 
those by whom fate has surrounded them. 

The same may be said of their moral conduct. 
The Mahomedans, their inveterate enemies, 
even admit this fact. Their women, the major¬ 
ity of whom belong to poor families, arc remark¬ 
able for chastity; an unchaste woman is unheard 
of among them, while the men arc noted for 
their moral conduct. In the garden adjoining 
the harem of the Shah, none are employed as 
gardeners but Zoroastrians, and this because 
of the national character for purity of these 
men. They are also remarkable for their love 
of truth, a virtue so highly extolled in their 
ancestors by historians both ancient and modern. 
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Never were the unhappy effects of misrule 
rondered more palpable than in the condition 
of the present remnant of our race remaining 
in the fatherland; while the state of the 
Parsees of Western India, as strikingly ex¬ 
emplifies the success and glory of an equit¬ 
able and enlightened administration. But can 
wo ourselves do nothing for our unfortunate 
co-religionists in Persia? Our community 
possesses considerable weight, and includes 
amongst its members, names known all over 
the world for their exertions in the cause of 
humanity, and the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of their countrymen generally. 

A deputation, therefore, of our race to tho 
Persian Court, duly accredited by the English 
government, and presented by the British 
Ambassador at Teheran, might, we believe, 
remonstrate with success against the cruelties 
now practised upon our Zoroastrian brethren 
in Persia. The amount raised by tho capi¬ 
tation tax now levied upon them, and which 
is attended by circumstances of so much 
cruelty, must be to the imperial revenue 
insignificant in the extreme, and it is not 
improbable that a dignified representation on 
the subject made by a suitable embassy from 
the Parsees of India might succeed in 
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abolishing it. Persian Princes seldom W 
the true state of their subjects, and we can¬ 
not but think that our countrymen would 
reflect honour upon themselves by an adequate 
effort to relieve the miseries of our Zoroastrian 
brethren in the fatherland. 

Wo are persuaded that the account we have 
attempted to give here of the remnant of the 
ancient Persian race, who havc,remamcd true 
to the religion of their fathers, and have 
continued on Persian soil, will not bo without 
interest to the general reader. The instability 
of human grandeur receives no more striking 
illustration than is afforded by the overthrow 
of the great monarchies which ruled in Asia 
before the Christian era. Inheritors of the 
old glories of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
empires, the Persian power spread its dominion 
from the isles of Greece to the table-land 
of Thibet—from the Caspian Sea to the 
confines of India. The ruins of ancient Pcr- 
sepolis tell of the splendour and the power of 
the Magian princes. Tho remains of mighty 
causeways, cut step by step on the Bakhtyari 
mountains, which divide the valley of the Tigris 
from the plains of Ispahan, and form the 
natural defenco on that side of tljc modern 
Moslem empire of Persia, tell of the passago 
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of myriads of busy feel, and the march of heavy 
bodies of soldiery in ancient times, where now 
even the caravanserai dare not pass, and the 
wild rpbbcrs of the hills gain a precarious 
subsistence by plundering the plains, and 
by tending cattle, which form their only 
wealth. In short, here is a country, once the 
most powerful, groaning under fanatic and 
despotic rulers, while the few descendants of 
that proud ancient race are sunk into un- 
noticcablc insignificance. All this, we again 
say, forcibly reminds us of the instability of 
human grandeur. To a Parsec, however, the 
decline and fall of the old Persian empire is a 
subject of peculiar interest That strong 
feeling of association which binds to tho 
present the memory of the past stages of 
a man’s private existence—that same feeling 
presents vividly before our minds the memory 
of what our forefathers were.. Our race in 
India enjoys all the blessings of an enlightened 
and liberal government—and our only wish is 
that our brethren in the Persian soil may also 
be as happy and fortunate as ourselves. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Pancc population in India—How di.pcr*d-Scets «H«tbe 
r.rtKv-Canscn which led to the divinon—Domestic life of 
, Patseo family—Birth of a child—Consultation with tho 
Astrologer m to tho fortune* of tho infant—Naming of 
children—Drciu of a child-lU baptism into Zoroastrianism 
—Investiture of the Smlra and Kutti-Home and outuoor 
CMtoma of a Parses—Appearance awl drc« of fcmalc^- 
Modc of living—Nature of food used by them—Mode of 
eating—Occasions for entertainment*—Position of Pnrtcc 

women_Marriage festivities—Mode of betrothal—Wedding 

,od other ceremonies—Freedom of remnrrioge-Prohihition 
of bigamy—Rule* regulating bigamy in certain «*»- 
Funeral cercmouics-Mode of dispesng of the dead bod.es. 


The numerical strength of the followers of 
Zoroaster at the present day docs not exceed 
150,000 persons, including tho Parsecs of 
Persia. The greater number is found in 
Bombay, and in some of tho cities of Gujerat, 
a province 200 miles to the north of that 
city. Parsecs have also settled for the pur¬ 
poses of trade in Calcutta, and in other cities 
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of British India, in China, and in other parts 
of Asia. The returns from the census of 
Bombay, taken on the night of the 20th of 
August, 1851, show that the number of 
Parsecs in the island on that day was 110,544, 
of whom 68,754 were males, and 41,790 
females, the proportion of the former to the 
latter being nearly seven to four. The fol¬ 
lowing table classes the population according 
to age— 


Under 2 yean of a^c 


2,900 

From 2 to, 6 

»> • 

• • 

6,996 

n 7 to 13 

W • 

• • 

9,509 

„ 14 to 24 

W • 

• • 

16,542 

„ 25 to 34 

t* • 

• • 

20,366 

- 85 to 44 

*1 • 

• • 

19,484 

„ 45 to 54 



18,000 

* 56 to 04 

„ . 


9,037 

_ 65 to 74 

W • 


5,967 

„ 76 and above 


1,743 



Total 

110,544 


When the above returns wero made public 
the Parsees generally believed that they were 
inaccurate, and that the number given ex¬ 
ceeded the real strength of the people. Let 
the fact be as it may, it can hardly be doubted 
that the Parsoe population of to-day may 
fairly be estimated at the above figures ; and, 
as the community is a healthful and thriving 
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one, its increase is very rapid. On the general 
question of the propagation of the human 
race, “its power of increase," says .Tolm 
Stuart Mill, “is indefinite, and the actual 
multiplication would be extraordinarily rapid, 
if that power were exercised to the utmost. 
It never is exercised to the utmost; and yet 
in the most favourable circumstances known 
to exist, which arc those of a fertile region 
colonized from an industrious and civilized com¬ 
munity, population has continued, for several 
generations, independently of fresh immigra¬ 
tion, to double itself iu not much more than 
twenty years. That therc is a capacity of 
multiplication in the human species beyond 
even this is evident if we consider how great 
is the ordinary number of children to a family 
where the climate is good, and early marriages 
usual; and how small a proportion of them 
die before the ago of maturity, in the present 
stato of hygienic knowledge, where the locality 
is healthy and the family inadequately pro¬ 
vided with the means of living. It is a very 
low estimate of the capacity of increase if wo 
only assume that, in a good sanitary condition 
of the people, each generation may be double 
the number of the generation Much pre¬ 
ceded it." • 
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Now, though. the Parsecs have not paid 
so much attention to sanitary improvements 
as the English, they certainly approximate 
nearer to them on this point than any other 
race in India; and the mortality of children 
under the age of six years is twenty per cent, 
less among those of the Parsecs than amongst 
those of other natives. The Parsees form 
twenty per cent, of the population of Bombay, 
while the rate of mortality is but 4*71 per 
cent.; and it cannot be doubted that under 
the protection of the British rule they have 
a tendency to multiply faster than any other 
of the races of India. 

In Bombay, the increase has been very 
evident indeed. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
the Parsee population was confined to only 
a part of the fort and the native town. At 
the present time, the fort is almost wholly in 
their occupation, while numbers are spread 
in all directions through the island. They 
have no fear of being absorbed by the Hindoos 
or Mahomcdans, intermarriages with others 
than those of their own community being not 
only distasteful to the people themselves, but 
prohibited by law. 

The Parsecs at Surat at one time greatly 
exceeded in number those of Bombay; but 
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as the latter city became the great emporium 
of trade in Western India, the enterprising 
spirit of the people soon brought them down 
from Surat to that place, and the popula¬ 
tion at the old city, it is supposed, does not 
non’ exceed 20,000 souls. 

At Broach and Nowsarco there are about 
5,000 Zoroastrians, and the number at Ahmcd- 
abad, Dumaun, Gundavce, Oodwarra, Bul- 
sar, and Billimora, as well as those who are 
scattered about for the purposes of trade, does 
not in all exceed 10,000. To these we must 
add about 6,000 Zoroastrians in Persia, and 
we have the whole Parsec population, which, 
as we have said above, does not exceed 
150,000. . 

The Parsee3 of India are divided into two 
sects, the Shensovs and the Kudmis. They 
do not differ on .any point of faith as the 
Protestants do from the Komanists, nor does 
the distinction between them at all resemble 
that which divides the different castes of the 
Hindoos, or the Shyas and Soonees among 
the Mahomcdans. Their form of worship 
and religious ceremonies arc the same in 
every respect. They freely mingle in society, 
and in every relation of life, and the dispute 
is solely confined to a quarrel as to the correct 
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chronological date for the computation of the 
era of Zczdezird, the last King of the ancient 
Persian monarchy. The difference has, as 
yet, been productive of no further inconve¬ 
nience than arises from the variation of a 
month in the celebration of the festivals. 

The Shcnshoy sect greatly outnumbers the 
Kudmis. Out of a population of 110,000 
souls, there are hardly 10,000 Kudmis. But 
the smallness of their number has been no bar 
to their gaining a position in the community, 
or to their advancement in life. Within the 
last twenty-five years, a number of the most 
influential Parsees belonged to this sect, and 
even at the present day it numbers some of 
the most distinguished merchants. The late 
Framjcc Cowasjce, than whom a more enlight¬ 
ened Parseo never lived, was of this sect. In 
our day this class is represented by the highly 
respected Framjoo Nusscrwanjcc, Esq., the 
members of the Cama family, enlightened, 
liberal, enterprising, and wealthy merchants, 
and the Dadysctt family, whose ancestors were 
highly renowned for their public spirit and 
generosity. 

The moro numerous, class, the Shonshoys, 
is represented by Sir Jamsetjee Jejccbhoy, 
Bart., and many rich families. How this 
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division arose remains to be explained. There 
was no such distinction whatever among the 
Zoroastrians when in the peaceful possession 
of their fatherland. It has resulted from 
the exile of their descendants in India. In 
the year of Yezdczird 1090, or nearly 200 
years ago, one Jamasp, a learned Zoroastrian 
from Persia, arrived at Surat to undertake 
the instructions of the Mobcds, or priests; 
aud he is said to have been the first to dis¬ 
cover that his co-religionists in India differed 
with their brethren of Iran in the calculation 
of time by full one month, but no groat 
importance was attached to the point, and all 
went smoothly as before. But in the year of 
Yezdezird 1114, or 1746 of Christ, an Iranee, 
named Jemshid, attaching to himself a few 
imbeds or priests, and by adopting the notion 
imported by Jamasp, formed the Kudmi Sect; 
the bulk of the people however adhered to 
their former views. 

For a time the difference was neither pro¬ 
ductive of argument nor collision among the 
people, but about thirty years ago Bombay 
became the theatre of a great discussion on 
this point. The Kudmis, headed by their 
high priest Mulla Firoz, fought for the new 
era, while, on the other side, the mass of the 
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people, headed by a then very popular and 
influential member of the community, the lato 
ShetCursetjee Manackjce,* was arrayed against 
them. Public meetings were held, to which 
learned Moguls and others were invited, and 
where many highly animated discussions took 
place. Newspapers were started as the organs 
of the respective parties, and a good deal 
of violent writing was indulged in, but no 
satisfactory result ensued from the con¬ 
troversy. 

This celebrated discussion is known to every 
Parsec by the designation of the “ Kubeesa 
Controversy." The men of the present day 
attach, however, little importance to the sub¬ 
ject, and prefer quietly pursuing their ordi¬ 
nary avocations to re-opening a question which 
could lead to no satisfactory results. The 
chief importance of the matter arises from the 
fact that a Parsec when he prays has to 
repeat the year, month, and day on which 
he offers his petition,! therefore the mention 

• The father of Mr. Manoekjcc Cursetfee, who Tinted 
England some years ago, nnd who is now third Judge of the 
Court of Small Caused at Bombay. 

f The nwr.es of the Parsec days and months arc as follows 

Dag*:— 1, Hormaxd; 2, Babaian; 3, Ardcbehcst; 4, Shu- 
rever; 5, Aspundad; 6, Khordod; 7, Amcrdad; 8, Dcpodur ; 
9, Adur; 10, Ava; 11, Kborshcd; 12, Mhor; 13, Teer; 14, 
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of the date, is the only distinction between 
the prayer of a Kudmi and that of a Shcnshoy, 
and the same difference exists in the keeping 
of the festivals which are common to both 
sect s." 

Gosh; 15, Dcpmcter; 16, Mchcr; 17, Scrosli; 18, Kashnc; 
19, Forrurdccn; 20, Bekrara; 21, Ram; 22, Govad; 23, 
Dopdin; 2-1, Dio; 25, Asharang; 26, Ashtad; 27, Asmani 
29, Zamad; 29, Maliarcrphand ; 30, Auiron. 

AfoWij .—1, Fumirdcen; 2, Ardibehcst; 3, Khurdnd ; 4, 
Tir; 5, Amcrdad ; 6, Shererur; 7, Mchcr; 8, Abur; 9, Adur; 
10, Dch; 11, Bclinunj 12, Aspcndadmad. 

• As ft work of this nature would be incomplete without 
some account of the Parsec festival*, the following description 
of them, abridged from the Bcntlxiy Tmu Calnu/ar, is given 
for the information of the reader:— 

Pappati, or New Year'i Way.—Among the festivals observed 
by the Pane**, the first and universally kept is the Pappati, or 
new year's day. This day is celebrated in honour of Yesdezerd, 
the last king of the Sassanidc dynasty, who was dethroned by 
Klialif Omar about a.n. 6*0. The ancient Persians reckoned 
a new era from the nccession of each successive monarch, and 
ns Ycxdcrerd had no successor, th/ date of his accession to 
the throne his been brought down to the present time, thus 
nuking their current year 1227. In their emulations of the 
year only 365 days are allowed; the leap year is unknown to 
them, though there are records which prove that in every 120 
years one month was added to the period, to correspond with 
the solar year. The year is divided into twelve months of 
thirty (kys each, and five daja, or “ gathsa," as they are called, 
are added at the end to make up tlio deficiency. On this day 
the Parrecs rise early, and dress themselves in new suits of 
clothes, awl those piously disposal say their prayers in their 
private residences, or attend the fire-temples, where a large 
congregation is gathered. After prayer* the Parsecs visit Uiclr 
friends and relations, when the "ILunma.i-jour," or “joining 
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Having furnished in a foot note an account 
of the Parsce religious festivals, we pass on to 
of bonds,” is performed. This ceremony is > sort of greeting, 
corresponding to the European fashion of wishing well other 
a hnppy new year. Thoir friends and relations are invited to 
break fair. The morning being thus occupied, they spend the 
rest of tbe day in their country houses and clubs, where feast- 
ing, rejoicing, and nnutch-pnrtics arc kept up till a late hour. 
Alma are also given to the poor in the course of the day, and 
new suits of clothes arc presented to their servant* and de¬ 
pendant*. 

Khordad-SaL —The second of the Paraee festival* is the 
“Khordad-Sal" day, or the anniversary of the birth of their 
prophet Zoroaster, who was born in the city of Roi in tho 
north of Persia, in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, about 420 
years before Christ, according to Greek writers. 

Ataardad-Std .—This holiday, which folia on the day imme¬ 
diately after tbe preceding festival, appear* to have no origin 
in the hooks of the Parsecs. It is merely kept up as a conti¬ 
nuation of the “Khordad-Salno religious ceremonies are 
required, and the day is always spent in the enjoyment of 
pleasure*. 

Furruhvrdin Jam it .—This day is ret apart for the perform¬ 
ance of ceremonies for the dead, Furrohur meaning soul or 
spirit. This holiday is kept with some slight variations in 
other parts of India. Tho l'arsces arc enjoined by their reli¬ 
gion to preserve the memory of their dead by annual religious 
ceremonies performed in the house; but such of their friends 
who die on long voyages or in unknown places, and the date of 
whoso death cannot be positively ascertained arc, according to 
the forms of their religion, honoured by snered rites on this 
day. 

ArdibfktU Jala it.—This festival, ns its name implies, is main¬ 
tained in honour of Ardibcbcst Ainsaspund, tho controlling 
nngel over the sacred lire, tbat element being one of the lyro¬ 
bots of worship. The fire temples are crowded this day, and 
prayer* offered to the Supreme Deity. 
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the 'description of the domestic life of the 
people. Beginning with the infant, we may 

The AWor.—The fifth on our list is the celebrated Xowrox, 
called by tome the Nowro*-i-Jamshid, or the Nowrox-i- 
Sultan, the King's day. This celebrated festival foils generally 
on the 21« day of March, and is ©xval with our vernal 
equinox, and the Mukhr Sacearanti of the Hindus. 'Ibis day 
is observed by the modern Persians, the Arab* the Turks, and 
several other Asiatic nations, for tbc computation of the solar 
year, and for state purposes, such ns the collection of revenue, 
and the arrangements for the agricultural operations of tie 
year. Eastern writers dato tho origin of this festival from the 
time of Jaiaibid, the third king of the Pcihdadisn dynasty of 
Persia, and our own Western writers arc not disposed to doubt 
this statement. Jsmshid is supposed to have flourished, 
according to Bailey, 3,209 years before Christ; the Shnh 
Kameh celebrates him as the first prince of his race who intro¬ 
duced drill ration among mankind, and established the compu¬ 
tation of time. If we arc to believe the host of Persian writers, 
the exquisite bas-reliefs st the ruins of Peraepolis—still visible 
So all their prlstino beauty after a lapse of two thousand years 
—are representation* of the court of Jamahid, more especially 
on the frstiral of Nowtox. The sculptures at this remarkable 
place, indeed, contain representations of the courts of ancient 
Persia, with their long train of attendants bringing in offerings 
to else feet of the monarch! j ond as tbe Novrrox is a sort of 
"revenue settlement" day, when tho chiefs of the different 
provinces lay their annual contributions before the throne, and 
arc allowed audienoe with tbc monarch, the idea of a part of 
the Feraepolitan las-reliefs being a picture of some ancient 
king of Penia holding his court on the day of the Nowrox, 
does Dot appear to be without a good foundation. In Persia 
this festival is kept up for several days with unusual pomp by 
all tbe inhabitants, whether Mabemedans or Parsecs. In 1 ndia 
it is limply a day of rejoicing. 

Ata Anhii Sar Jaum.— Ava, in the Zend text, Is the name 
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mention that it is introduced into the world 
on the ground-floor of the house, to which tho 

of tho angel who presides otct the sen, and this “ Jamn " or 
festival is held in his honour. The Parse** am simply required 
on this day to approach the sea-shore, or any stream of water, 
and chant tho prayer* which arc written in Zend; but, owing 
to their long residence in this country, they have borrowed 
many Hindoo rites in the observance of this holiday, and offer¬ 
ings of sugar, cocoa-nut, flowers, &e, to the sea, on this day, are 
not uncommon. The better informed portion of the commu¬ 
nity, however, do not join with their brethren in these super¬ 
stitious acts. Jn Bombay a fair is held on the Esplanade in 
honour of this festival. 

Addar Jaum.—A&Aar, another synonyme for fire, is the 
name by which the ninth month of the Parsec year is called. 
This is the most religious of tho twelve months, and the ninth 
day of that month it held in great respect nnd sanctity. On 
this day the fire-teinpic* are very much crowded, and offering* 
of nndal-wood arc made to tho sacred flame, and money distri¬ 
buted among the priests. 

Besides the above, the festivals of the Parsecs arc the Mchcr 
Jnsan, the Boman Jaran, and a few others of less importance, 
all of which arc partially observed. 

The Mooktadi is the name of a ceremony which is performed 
at the end of tho Purree year. It cousins of a pile of brass 
or silver vessels filled with water and raised above the ground 
on iron stools. Flowers and fruits are placed there, ami reli¬ 
gious ceremonies in honour of the dead are performed before 
the Mooktads. A society for religious reform, which has been 
lately established among the Parse**, baa denounced this cere¬ 
mony in no rcspcclfhl terms. According to the tract* pub¬ 
lished by these reformer*, tho Parsec Seriptnres only require 
that the last ten days of the year should be spent in deeds of 
charity, prayer*, and freedom from worldly pursuits j they add 
further, that the ceremony of the brass and silrer vessels, &c., 
is borrowed entirely from the Hindoos. 
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mother is conveyed as soon as she is seized 
with the pains of labour, and sho remains 
there for forty days, at the expiration of which 
period, after undergoing purification, she is 
allowed to appear in the family as before. 

For five days after the birth of the child 
the mother is fed simply with conjee or other 
light food, and the infant is sustained chiefly 
by sugar and water, given to it by means of 
a wick. The exact period of birth is care¬ 
fully noted down, and five days after the event, 
or as soon as convenient, an astrologer is 
invited, who is either a Brahmin or a Parsec 
priest, to cast the nativity of tho child. 
Iio begins by drawing on a wooden board 
a set of hieroglyphics in chalk, and his dex¬ 
terity in counting and recounting tho stars 
under whoso region or influence the child is 
declared to bo bom, is marvelled at by the 
superstitious creatures thronging around him. 
All the relatives of the child press forward to 
hear the astrologer predict the future life and 
prospects of the babe. The fellow, who 
thoroughly understands the worth of his fore¬ 
castings, gives out, with an air of satisfaction, 
that the child is destined to hold a distin¬ 
guished position in the community! He has 
first, however, to enumerate tho names which 
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tho child may bear, and the parents have the 
right to make choice of one of them. 

Tho astrologer is then consulted as to 
the influence the child will exert upon the 
fortunes of the fathor, the mother, brother, 
and family generally. The pretender gravely 
delivers himself in some such strain as this, 
“The child really is a fortunate one. To 
its father it has brought increased respecta¬ 
bility and wealth; the mother will be very 
fortunate. By the birth of this babe there 
will bo increased affection between the husband 
and wife. With its brothers and sisters it 
will bo on good terms when of age." The 
men generally laugh at the absurdity of this 
stuff, but the condition of tho Parsce females 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to make them 
conscious of its folly. The spread of educa¬ 
tion, now happily commenced, will soon purge 
away such superstitious trash from among 
them. 

The costume of the Parsecs is well adapted 
for the hot climato of the country. The dress 
of a child, till it is seven years of age (when 
it has to bo invested with the sudra and kusti, 
or tho sacred shirt and cord) is exceedingly 
simple and becoming. It consists of a singlo 
piece or garment called tho “jubhla," which 

p 
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extends from-the neck to the ankles. It is a 
sort of loose shirt, through which the head 
and arms aro passed. -The’topee, or skull¬ 
cap, covers the head, and completes the dress. 
The holiday attire is exceedingly elegant and 
fanciful. The julhla and topee aro bravely 
embroidered with China silks, or with gold 
and silver lace. Pearls, emeralds, and other 
jewels are also arranged about the person. 

A writer in one of the magazines lately 
published at Delhi thus describes a band of 
I'arsee children at holiday time. “ Both sexes 
take a more than ordinary pride and pleasure 
in the children, who appear abroad on high 
days and holidays in all the bravery of rich 
silks, jewels, embroidery, and variegated 
colours; and with their handsome attire, and 
smiling intelligent faces, as they sport nbout, 
or arc driven along in the parental carriage, 
prettier or more interesting little creatures 
can nowhere bo found.” Another writer says, 
“Though Parsees take particular pride in 
extravagantly adorning their children, the 
most fastidious European eye would not tako 
offence at their costume, unless it be an 
apprehension of dread for the cupidity which 
would desire the costly ornaments that are 
shown to such advantage.” 
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The investiture of the child with tho sudra 
and Icusti, or its baptism, if we may be allowed 
the expression, into the Zoroastrian religion, 
takes place, according to religious injunctions, 
after it has attained the age of six years 
and three months. The “jubhla” is then j 
thrown off, and the sudra aryl Icusti are put 
on, which is not done without an appropriate 
ccromony. After washing and undergoing 
certain ceremonies, the child is seated before 
tho dastoor, or high priest, and those .who are 
invited to witness the ceremony. The dastoor 
then pronounces a benediction, and with due 
forms the emblems of Zoroastrianism are 
put on. 

Tho sudra is made of linen or linen gauze, 
or net, while tho kusti is a thin woollen cord, 
or cincture of seventy-two threads.* Tho 
former is called, in tho language of the Avasta, 
Sutichur • Pesunghein , which means “ Tho 
garmcnFoF tfiegood and bonoficial way." The 
kusti is passed round the waist three times, 
and tied with four knots, during the chanting 
of a sort of hymn. At the first knot the 
person says “ There is only one God, and no 
other is to bo compared with himat tho 

• These thread* represent live seventy-two Has or chapters 
of the Sacred Book of the Parsed, called I*aslin£. 

F 2 
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second, “The religion given by Zurtoslit is 
true;” at the third, “ Zurtosht is the true 
Prophet, and ho derived his mission from 
God;’ at the fourth and last, “Perform good 
actions, and abstain from evil ones." 

Tho house costume of a Parsco consists of 
a long muslin shirt (sudra) and girdle, with a 
waistcoat of white cloth or chintz, loose 
trousers of cotton, slippers, and a skull-cap 
of China silks. When going abroad he puts 
on an angrakha, or loose ungirdled tunic, 
which is thrown over the muslin shirt, and 
the sleeves of which arc twice the length of 
the arm, and are folded up in wrinkles above 
tho wrist. The turban, which is generally 
of a dark chocolate colour, of a fanciful 
pattern, forms tho out-door covering for the 
head, and is worn over tho skull-cap. 

The rich wear silk trousers, stockings, and 
English shoes. The full-dress of a Parsce 
consists, in addition to the above, of a jama of 
white linen and a pichoree. Tho sleeves and 
upper portion of the former arc of the same 
fashion as tho angra/cha, but the skirt is full, 
and resembles that of an English lady’s gown. 
The pichoree is a long cloth about a yard wide, 
and many yards in length, and is passed round 
the waist in successive folds. This dress is 
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only used at funeral and wedding parties; but 
the Parsecs have thought it becoming to 
assume it when invited to an English ball, or 
to Government-house. 

The dress of the Kudmi sect of the Parsecs 
docs not differ from that of the Rushmis. A 
fow priests of tho former wear a peculiar 
dress of their own, in imitation of that used 
by their late high priest, Mulla Firoz, which, 
in a great measure, resembles the dress of an 
Armenian or a Turk. The Parse© priests 
generally adopt the same dress as laymen, 
with the exception of the turban, which is of 
folded white cloth. 

Tho Parsce women arc generally graceful 
and well formed; fair in complexion, and of 
a pleasing countenance. They are robbed of 
a part of their beauty by the custom of con¬ 
cealing their hair under a thin cloth of white 
linen, called mathabana, or tho head-binder. 
The hair is gathered into a knot at tho back 
of the head, and tied with the ends of the 
mathahana . Like the men, they put on the 
shirt and tho kusti, and wear silk trousers. 
Their sarces, or outer dress, aro several yards 
in length, and are generally of bright coloured 
silks or satins, sometimes embroidered with 
fanciful design, or fringed with deep gold lace, 
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for groat occasions. This dress is first folded 
round tho waist, covering the lower limbs, and 
the remainder is gracefully thrown over the 
head, from which it falls upon the right arm. 
Under the saree they wear a silk vest, with 
short slccvos, called the kanchri or choli. A 
Parsec woman, whether rich or poor, has 
ornaments to adorn her person. The rich 
possess jewels in the shape of tho necklace, 
the nose-ring, composed of three largo pearls, 
with an emerald pendant, and bangles of 
pearls, gold and brilliants for tho wrist and 
ankle. They sometimes may be seen in 
slippers worked in pearls. 

Tho dress of tho modern Parsecs of India 
differs from that worn by their ancestors in 
Persia, and by their present co-roligionists in 
that country. They have adopted tho presont 
costume in accordance with their agreement 
with tho Hindoo princes who received them 
in India, and to this is attributable tho great 
resemblance of the angrakha and' turban of 
tho men, and the saree of the women, to the 
dress of the Hindoos of Guzerat. 

The Parsee mode of life may bo described 
as half-European and half-Hindoo. Every 
year advancing in civilization and enlighten¬ 
ment, they copy more closely English manners 
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and modes of living. The Greek historians 
remarked, that of. all nations, the ancient 
Persians were generally distinguished by their 
readiness in imitating foreign manners and 
customs, this peculiarity their descendants 
retain to the presont day. During their 
sojourn in Guzerat, they adopted tho language, 
dress, and other social customs of that country, 
and they aro now being drawn into European 
manners and customs. The educated and 
influential classes have already adopted in 
their domestic life tho comforts, conveniences, 
and elegancies, and wo may add, the costliness, 
of the European style. 

The domestic arrangements of their resi¬ 
dences have also of late undergone a vast 
change. Their houses aro generally built in 
good taste, upon well-conceived plans, and are 
admirably ventilated; their villas or garden- 
houses aro the best in Bombay. The reception- 
rooms are richly furnished and decorated, and 
tho walls adorned with laudscapo and historical 
pictures, while tho glory of a Parsee house is 
to he ono blaze of light from lamps and 
chandeliers. 

A great improvement is now observablo 
among the Parsees in their manner of eating. 
Formerly they sat on the ground at meals like 
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the Hindoos, and took their food out of one 
brazen dish, on which the viands were spread 
in confusion. Now the table and chair, with 
all the accompaniments of a European dinner, 
are put in requisition. When large parties 
are given, the table is spread exactly in 
the English mode, instead of as formerly, 
when hundreds would be grouped upon the 
floor, each eating his dinner from a plantain 
leaf! 

The Parsecs, properly speaking, cat three 
times a day. In the morning, soon after their 
ablutions, they sit down to breakfast,* which 
consists of tea, bread and butter, and eggs. 
Between twelve and one dinner or tiffin is 
served, at which rico and curry, with mutton, 
vegetables, and fish, are the principal dishes. 
The poorer classes are, however, content with 
simple rice and curry. Between four and five 
in the afternoon tea is again prepared, and the 
time for supper is between eight and ten. 
This is the most substantial meal of the day, 
and wines are then consumed in large quan¬ 
tities by those who can afford them; but it is a 
fact creditable to the sobriety of the Parsecs 

• HxPar*cci« cqjcaned before etch ncol to acknowledge 
with grateful thankt, tbc kindwaa of Providence in providing 
him with hit daily bread. 
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generally, that they drink no intoxicating 
liquors during the day. 

The males take their meals apart from the 
females. The male members of the family 
cither sup together or separately, and the 
female members do the same. This custom 
is certainly derived from the Hindoos, as the 
ancient Persians observed no such distinction. 
History fully proves that the ancestors of the 
Parsecs not only dined with their mothers, 
wives, and sisters, but took their, ladies out 
with them to feasts. At a dinner, said to 
have been given by Amintus, king of Mace- 
don, to the Persian ambassador, at his court, 
the latter, in acknowledgment of some toast, 
is said to have expressed his grief that no ladies 
were present, os was the custom in his own 
country, for without their fair companions the 
happiness of the company could not be said to 
be complete. Many educated Parsecs, how¬ 
ever, have commenced the practice of taking 
their meals with their fair partners, an intro¬ 
ductory step certainly in the right direction. 

The Parsee women occupy a much more 
honourable position than oithor their Hindoo 
or Mahomcdan sisters. The Parsees in gene¬ 
ral are good and affectionate husbands, and 
discharge faithfully their duties towards their 
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wires,.while the latter arc not unconscious of 
theirs towards their lords, and hence most 
families lead a peaceable and very happy life. 
In a great number of cases the husbands are 
much influenced by their wives, and consider¬ 
ing the present stato of education among tho 
latter, it is remarkable that such exceptions 
ever should exist. Though the Parsee ladies 
are not seen in society, it' is not to be 
supposed that thoir lifo at home is spent in 
ontiro seclusion or in female company only, 
as is the case among the Hindoos and 
Mahomcdans. At home they mix freely in 
the family,* join in the conversation and 
take part in. other affairs without reserve, 
while during the day. they are engaged 
in visiting and gossiping among themselves. 
They also find employment in making dresses 
for their children, in which they tako much 
interest, also in working in embroidery 
and Berlin wool, an occupation introduced 
among them of late years only, but in which 
they have made considerable progress. The 

• Tho members of a Parsee family often number by Korea. 
The mm do not after their marriage lire separately from their 
parent*, and ofteutimet in the nine liouw* aio to be seen the 
great grandfather and the great grandchildren. Sir Januctjec'a 
family, including the aged and little ones, number* about one 
hundred. j 
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halls of the wealthy contain many exquisite 
specimens of this art, which constantly attract 
the admiration of European visitors. The 
females of the poorer classes are mostly en¬ 
gaged in the kitchen, attending to domestic 
matters, or in fetching water from tho wells, 
which aro generally situated at some distance 
from the house. 

A 8 a race the Parsecs are highly social^ 
and they embrace every opportunity of visit¬ 
ing or entertaining thoir friends and relations; 
A religious festival or holiday, a birthday or 
a marriage, arc tho great occasions for their 
social enjoyments. As an indication of the 
increasing intellectual taste of the Parsecs, it 
may be noted that of late English music forms 
one of the amusements of their ovoning parties 
instead of the ugly and absurd nautches of 
native dancing girls, accompanied by musi¬ 
cians (save tho mark!) who are no great 
masters of their profession, but who grin, nod, 
and: stamp, and make horrible faces in thoir 
excitement, with a view to dcceivo the audience 
into the belief that they aro absorbed in tho 
spirit of their art! 

The marriage festivities of the Parsees aro 
very noteworthy. The marriages of children 
engage tho earliest attention of the parents. 
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An Englishman’s first caro is the education of 
his children—a Parsec’s their marriage. Some 
improvement has doubtless taken place in the 
matter of late, and a wiser practice may possi¬ 
bly soon supervene upon the old. The absurd 
custom of early marriage is to be traced to 
the sojourn of the Parsees in India. 

According to the law of Zoroaster, a boy or 
girl ought not to be married before tho age of 
fifteen, and this rule must have been observed 
by tho ancient Persians; but among a number 
of customs which tho Parsees in India adopted 
from the Hindoo^ this one of early marriages 
may safoly be included. Hindoos arc most 
strictly enjoined by their shatters to have their 
girls married before they have attained the 
ago of nine years, in failure whereof, great 
shame is attached to their parents. This idea 
of shame has been, to some extent, participated 
in by the Parsees, and hence the early mar¬ 
riage of their daughters. There arc, besides 
this, other causes which have greatly contri¬ 
buted to tho anxiety which exists among them 
as to the marriage of their children. As 
weddings arc legitimate occasions for rejoicings 
and festivities, most of the wealthy arc glad of 
the opportunities they afford for the display of 
their wealth in giving dinners and nauteh 

X //»,>* 4 • •* ' ? 
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parties on an extensive scale to their relatives, 
neighbours, friends, and acquaintances. On 
the other hand the women, who on these 
occasions invite their friends, havo the grati¬ 
fication of displaying their jewellery and rich 
dresses, and so urge on the men in bringing 
about an early consummation of their wishes. 

Under these circumstances, there is little 
chance that a Parsec gentleman should enter 
the family of his proposed partner in order to 
win her affections, or that he should obtain a 
wife of his own personal choice. To those un¬ 
acquainted with Pursee manners and customs it 
will perhaps be startling to learn that instances 
are not wanting of the betrothal of a boy of 
three years of ago to a girl of two. It may 
seem very ridiculous, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that not later than fiftcon or twenty 
years ago it was the custom in Bombay, and 
in some of the cities of Guzerat, to arrange or 
negociate for the marriago of children which 
had not even seen the light of this world; 
that is to say, if the respective wives of two 
friends became enceinte, they camo to an 
understanding that if one bore a son and the 
other a daughter, the infants should be united 
in marriage. 

This foolish system is, we believe, no longer 
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practised in Bombay; but instances of the 
kind still occur among the Parsecs in some of 
tho villages in Guzerat, where the march of 
enlightenment is not so rapid as it is in Bom¬ 
bay. A great change has taken place within 
this last fifteen or twenty years iu Bombay, 
and though the majority of marriages are still 
celebrated while the children arc very young, 
instances frequently occur of marriages of 
grown up boys and girls. The feeling of 
shame, which, in common with the Hindoos, 
was for a long time shared by the Parsecs, 
has to a great degree disappeared, and it 
may, with some degree of confidence, be as- 
serted that ten or twenty years hence, early 
marriages among the Parsoes will be a thing 
of the past. 

As this subject is likely to be interesting 
to the European reader, the writer feels that 
no apology is necessary for his entering 
minutely into tho details of the marriage 
ceremony among the Parsecs. Some of the 
priests, who have extensive acquaintance with 
influential families, follow the profession of 
match-makers. Having made duo inquiries 
about the rank and position of the families 
possessing daughters to dispose of, they go 
amongst the families with sons who are can- 
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didates for the^tate of matrimony, and cn- 
doavour to mate the two. The parents or 
guardians of the boy institute inquiries whether 
the parents of the girl pointed out to them 
are respectable persons.* On being satisfied 
that thoy are so, the match-maker’s recom¬ 
mendation is favourably received, and direct 
negociation is opened with the parents of the 
girl by requesting them to furnish for a day 
or two the horoscope or birth-paper of the 
maiden, that the astrologer may be consulted 
as to the eligibility or otherwise of the match. 

The horoscope of the boy, as well as that 
of the girl, is tlion handed over to tho pro¬ 
fessor of astrology, in order that he may ex¬ 
amine whether the “stars" of tho proposed 
pair arc favourable to the union, and whether 
it is likely to prosper. On the answer of this 
sage much depends. If he docs not approve 
tho match, but augurs that ill will arise from 
it, nogociations are at once broken off; but if 
he shows no such apprehension, and prognosti¬ 
cates happiness for the pair, tho proposal has 
advanced one important stage towards its 
accomplishment. The stars onco declared 

• In some esses the parent* of the boy or girl commission 
some of the mstch-msking priests to find out * proper match 
for their children. 
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favourable to the union, the paronts of the 
l,ov and girl cause further inquiries * bo 
mado into each other’s moans, respectability, 
position, and connections in the community. 
The parents of tho girl inquire particu¬ 
larly ns to tho amicability or otherwwo of tho 
mother of tho future son-in-law, as, m a 
l’nrsco family, tho happiness of the wedded 
girl depends greatly upon tho behaviour of 
the mother-in-law towards her, tho husband 
being, Uko herself, a minor. 

When tho heads of both families arc satis¬ 
fied as to the fitness of the match, the betrothal 
of the young people takes place, a propitious 
day for tho celebration of which is named by 
tho astrologer. There is no tedious ceremony 
attending the betrothal. Tho parents of the • 
boy send a present of a dress for tho girl, and 
those of tho girl ono for the boy. This ex¬ 
change of presents makes tho marriage con¬ 
tract “pucka" comploto, and it cannot now 
bo dissolved. There is no fixed period at 
which tho marriage coroinony should neces¬ 
sarily bo performed. It rests with tho con- 
vonicnco of tho partios, but tho latest timo 
at which tho final corcmony is performed is 
a little beforo or immediately after tho girl 
has arrived at the ago of puberty. But 
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instances nro not wanting, os wo have above 
stated, of both tho betrothal nnd the marriage 
ceremony taking placo while tho brido nnd 
bridegroom are little more than infants. 

The day for tho celebration of tho marringo 
is namod of courso by tho astrologer. Certain 
days in tho year aro supposed to bo propitious 
for tho ceremony, nnd that is tho reason why 
a foreigner during his stay in India is struck 
by the number of marriages taking place on 
the same day. During scvoral days beforo 
the marriage, if tho parties are rich, continual 
dinners and nautchcs arc given to friends, 
both males and females, and many thousands 
of rupees are thus spent. It is also customary 
on such occasions for the parents and kins¬ 
men of tho brido and bridegroom to exchange 
presents of ornaments nnd rich dresses. To 
the brido ornaments of great value arc pre¬ 
sented by her father-in-law. Tho abovo prac¬ 
tices, though littlo objcctionablo among those 
who can afford it, nro extremoly injurious to 
tho poorer classes, who ruin themselves for 
tho sake of imitating their richer neighbours. 
When their own moans will not bear tho 
expense which they nro about to incur, tho 
money lender is resorted to, and a loan secured 
on payment of so heavy a premium, that tho 
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man is frequently embarrassed during his 
whole life. . . 

On tho wedding-day large pnrtios*nro invited 
to thoir respective houses by the parent* of 
tho brido and bridegroom to witnOM the 
nuptial ceremony, which takes place m the 
ovoning after tho custom of the Hindoos, and 
tho promise given to tho Raja of Sunjan by 
the ancestors of the present Parseos on thoir 
landing at that plnco. The gentlemen arc 
accommodated with chairs and benches in the 
verandah and the two sides of the road facing 
the house whero the ceremony is to be per¬ 
formed, while tho apartments arc gallantly- 
left to the ladies. On this occasion tho former 
dress in Jamas and Pichoree, the full costume 
of tho Parseos, while tlie latter array them¬ 
selves in dresses of tho most rich and variegated 
colours, ornamented with gold and jewellery. 

About sunset the whole of tho bridegrooms, 
party, both males and females, repair in pro¬ 
cession to tho house of tho brido. The pro¬ 
cession is headed, by a European or native 
band of music, aocoiding to tho mean* of tho 
partios; tho bridegroom, accompanied by tho 

• Tl* wolding party in a highly reputable or wealthy 
family conniu of flora flOO to 1,000 pcrwuf, Including male* 
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dustonrt, then follow, alter whom walk the 
male portion of tho assembly, tho fomalo com¬ 
pany bringing; up tho roar of tho procession. 
When tho whole of this party is aocomrao- 
dato.l at tho brido’s quartors, tho nuptial 
ceremony is commenced soon aftor sunset. It 
generally takes place in a hall or spacious 
room on tho ground-floor of the house, whoro 
a galicha or carpet is spread. Tho bride and 
bridegroom aro seated closo to oach. other 
on ornamented chairs, and facing them’ stand 
the dustoors or priests, who repeat the nuptial 
bonediction first in the Zend and then in the 
Sanscrit,* of which the following is a short 
abstract,—“ Know ye, that both of you havo 
liked each other, and are therefore thus 
united. Look not with impious eye on other 
people, but always make it your study to love, 
honour, and cherish oach other as long as 
both of you remain in this world. May 
quarrels never ariso betwoon you, and may 
your fondness for each other increase day by 
•lay. May you both loam to adhero to truth, 
and bo always pure in your thoughts as well 
as actions, and always try to ploaso tho 
Almighty, who is tho lovor of Truth and 

• Tho repetition of the botxriiction in SonKrit. U in *«ord- 
“« with “• prorate given to the Hindoo lUj.h, tide p»go n. 
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Righteousness. Shun ovil company, abstain 
from avarice, envy, ami pride, for that is tho 
road to destruction. Think not of other 
mon's property, but try industriously, and 
without any dishonest means, to improvo your 
own. Cultivate friendship between yourselves, 
and with your neighbours, and among those 
who are known to bo good pcoplo. Hold out 
a helping hand to tho needy and poor. Always 
respect your parents, as that is one of tho 
first duties enjoined upon you. May success 
crown all your efforts. May you be blessed 
with children and grandchildren. May you 
always try to exalt the glory of the religion 
of Zoroaster, and may the blessings of the 
Almighty descend upon you.” 

Tho concluding ceremony of washing tho 
toes of tho bridegroom’s foot with milk, and 
rubbing his faco with his brido’s choice," 
as well as other trivialities need not bo men¬ 
tioned here, as thoy aro not enjoined by tho 
Parsco religion, but aro moro '‘grafts of 
llindooism.” When tho above ccromonios 
aro nearly concluded, bouquots of roses, or 
other beautiful and fragrant flowers, and 
littlo triangular packots of pan soparee ,f 

• Silk vert worn »* a w»irt-«c*t. 

t A kind of l«f ind Bclet-nut. 
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profusely gilded, are distributed to each mem¬ 
ber of'the company. Rose-water from a golden 
or silver goolabdanee, is also showered upon 
tho inn-sons of tho guests. The signal is then 
givon for tho bridegroom and his party to 
retire to their quarters. 

When tho marriage ceremony is thus con¬ 
cluded, tho parties invited sit down to a 
banquot. The ladies are first served, and 
when they have quitted tho table, it is 
rclaid for tho gcntlemon. Tho Tames, 
from their earliest sojourn in India, use only 
vegctablo food on the day of marriago to 
avoid giving offence to, and out of respect 
for, the Hindoos, as otherwise a number of 
animals would require to bo killod for a largo 
festive party. Tho viands, therefore, consist of 
fish, vegetables, sweetmeats, fruits, preservos, 
&c. European and native wines are drank 
very freely, and many toasts proposed to tho 
company. Tho health of tho wedded pair, 
of their parents, and of tho chief men of tho 
assombly, is formally proposod and drunk. 
But wo should bo doing great injustice to our 
countrymon if wo omitted to mention that 
no party over loaves tho table without drink¬ 
ing tho health of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
of England, Queen Victoria, and tho Itoyal 
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family. Those toasts aro always received with 
enthusiasm and deafening cheers. 

After dinner tho ladies rotiro to their own 
houses, but tho gentlemen sit till a late hour 
enjoying tho pleasures of tho nautch that 
follows. A repetition of the nuptial bene¬ 
diction is also performed by tho priests after 
midnight, but before a few select friends 
only. 

Such arc the ceremonies attendant upon 
n Parsec marriage at tho present day, but 
it may be as well to notice that increased 
intercourse with Europeans has considerably 
modified tho nature of the festival from what 
it once. was. It has lost in a great measure 
those purely Eastern features which formerly 
characterized it; and, although it may conse¬ 
quently bo less splendid and showy, it is more 
in consonance with that enlightenment which 
Parsecs have displayed under Western influ¬ 
ence. The long processions, inado noisy by 
horn bio ear-splitting nativo music, tho fanci¬ 
fully caparisonod steeds, tho boys habited ns 
European officers, and tho little girls us 
English ladies, together with tho silver- 
plated palankeens, and all tho serai-barbarous 
ornaments, have latterly almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared before the effects of increased civi- 
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lization, which, while giving a more sombre 
tone to the marriage ceremonials, has imbued 
them with an infinitely more rational nir. 

As the married couple are invariably young, 
soparat* accommodation is seldom ullottod 
them after their wedding, nor oven after they 
have attained adult age. They live in. the 
same house with tho other members of thotr 
parents’ family. Though a person has six or 
seven sons, they all reside with their wives and 
children in the mansion of the sire, and tho 
grey-headed father can often look with pride 
and pleasure upon the group of children and 
grandchildren around him. Europeans in 
Bombay have often witnessed Sir Jamsetjec 
Jccjccbhoy driving in his spacious open carriage 
along tho public roads in the evening, with 
half a dozen little ones beside him, and many 
following him in other carriages. There aro, 
of courso, numerous instances whore the sons 
have loft their fathers’ houses and takuu sepa¬ 
rate quarters for themselves and their wives, 
and of brothors who, aftor tho death of their 
parents, havo separated from each other. 
This, however, is not done from any ideas 
similar to thoso which prompt Europeans 
to live separately from their paronts after 
tljcir marriage. Domestic quarrels among 



the wives of brother*, or with the mother-in- 
law are generally the causes of the removal. 

It is matter of just prido that wo find the 
Parsecs hare not imitated tho barbarous and 
tyrannical custom of prohibiting widows from 
remarrying, which is fraught with so much 
sin and mischief among the Hindoos. Tho 
Parsecs allow their widows to remarry, and 
where any are so unfortunate as to lose several 
husbands, they can enter again into the matri¬ 
monial state as often as they desire. I’arsee 
widows, if they marry again, generally do so 
before they have attained the age of forty; and 
if one is blessed with children, and is left with 
sufficient money by her husband to provide 
for her own and their maintenance, she gene¬ 
rally prefers living in celibacy to giving her 
hand to another. 

Bigamy among the Parsecs is prohibited 
except under peculiar circumstances, such as 
tho barrenness of the living wife, or her 
immoral conduct. The law against bigamy 
was evor strictly adhered to by the ancient 
followers of Zurtoeht, and by their descendants 
in India. The Parsec punchayet, who ad¬ 
judged social and religious disputes among 
tho Parsecs, had ever been jealous that this 
law should not be infringed; and whenever 
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special cases occurred, and parties sought 
permission to take an additional wifo, thoy 
reserved the right of dociding as to tho vali¬ 
dity or otherwise of tho grounds on which 
the application wns proforred, and sanctioned 
or rejected it accordingly. 

This practice lasted for centuries after tho 
Parsecs had arrived in India, hut about tho 
end of the 12th century of tho era of Yezde- 
zird, or tho beginning of the nineteenth of 
the Christian ora, it was found that tho 
Parsees woro gradually infringing the law, and 
that many an innocent and unoffonding wife 
was forsaken by a vicious husband on trivial 
grounds, and a now wife taken with impunity. 
Tho evil engaged tho attention of tho pun- 
chcayet, and thoy resolved, by every means 
in their power, to arrest its progress among 
their countrymen. A public meeting of tho 
Parsco inhabitants of Bombay was convened, 
by order of tho punchayot, in tho Dadyshott 
Fire Temple, whore, among other mattors 
relating to tho body, certain rules strictly 
prohibiting bigamy woro adoptod with tho 
unanimous consent of tho assembly. As those 
rules aro not only interesting in thomsolvos, 
but a fiord nn insight into tho spcciul cases 
under which a person is allowed to tako a 
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second wife while tlio first ono is living, we 
give herewith a literal translation of them :— 

“Further, wo, the whole punchayct now 
assembled, have this day resolved that from 
and after this day no porson who has a wife 
living shall marry another ; and if any porson 
feel compelled to marry another wife, he shall 
put his ease in writing, and ropresont the 
same to the above members of the punchayct; 
after which tho said members will fix a 
certain time us they shall think proper for the 
investigation of tho enso and tho hearing of 
tho petition of tho complainant, which shall 
he admitted by tho complaimuit and by all 
tho people; and those who will not admit such 
decision shall bo punished us mentioned'below 
by tho punchayet, as to them shall appear fit. 

“Further, a person requiring divorco with 
his first wife, and then permission to marry n 
socond, shall represent his case to the pun¬ 
chayct as above stated; and tho punchayct 
shull meet and inquire into tho merits of the 
case thus brought to their notico ; and in case 
tho bad conduct of tho first wifo be proved 
acccording to tho usages of our religion, the 
punchayct shall tako securities from him- for 
her alimony (food, clothing, and lodging,) and 
her jewels, and for funeral expenses on her 
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death, as the punchayet shall deem proper, 
and then they shall give him permission to 
take another wife. 

“ Further, any person having a trifling dis¬ 
pute with his wife shall not bo allowed to 
marry another. In caso ho shall marry with¬ 
out tho permission of the punchayet obtained, 
as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, ho 
shall ho put out of our community. 

Further, any person going out of Bombay 
to take unto himself a wife at Tanan, Car- 
ranjul), or at any town or village, while his 
first wife is alivo, shall bo turned out of casto 
hy tho punchayet on his return to Bombay. 

“Further, whoever shall marry a second 
wife, by permission of tho punclmyot, the 
murringo coromony of such person, if he ho 
a S/ienshoy, shall he performed by Dustoor 
Cursctjoo Jamsotjoo himself, or with his order 
hy priests under him; and if ho bo a Kudmee, 
by Mulla Firoz, or under his ordor by priests 
under him. If any other priests shall perform 
tho ceremony, the punchayet will not acknow¬ 
ledge it, and shall not allow the offending 
party to enter any Fire Temple ; nor shall any 
porson givo to priests officiating as above, 
without permission, donations in funeral and 
other ceremonies. Any one not acting accord- 
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ing to what is above stated, shall bo further 
punished as the punchayct shnll think, proper. 

« Further, nny i>crson attending tho nuptials 
of auy individual who shnll marry a second 
wife without permission from tho punohnyot, 
shnll nlso bo punished by tho punchnyot as 
thoy think proper. 

“Further, any person having no childron, 
and his wifo not passed tho ago of delivery, 
shnll not marry a second wifo, oven though ho 
should promiso to satisfy his first wife, and 
obtain her consent to do so. On tho other 
hand, ho shall not allow his wifo to take unto 
herself another man for hor husband; and tho 
punchayct shall not acknowledge any writing 
or agreement for the mutual discharge of 
marriage vows, and shall not- allow him to 
take unto himself another wife, nor the woman 
to tako unto hersolf another husband; and 
nil who do so without the permission of tho 
punchayct shall l»o turned out of coate, or 
shnll rcccivo such other punishmont tut tho 
punchayct shall deem proper. 

“ Further, any person obtaining pormission 
from tho punchayot to tako a socond wifo (his 
first wifo being alive) shall bo subject to tho 
paymont of such a sum of money for charity, ns 
the punchayct shall doom him able to afford; 
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and after the payment of such sum, the 
punchayet may give him permission to marry 
a second wifo.” 

These rules wero passed in March, 1818, 
and in the Juno following, ono Jomshcdjco in¬ 
fringed their conditions by marrying n second 
wife while his first ono was living, and the 
resolution and justice with which tho punchayet 
of those days punished the offender deserved 
much praise. Though Jemshedjoo was a 
wealthy person, and connected by relationship 
with a member of tho punchayet, he was not 
let off easily. He and his father were imme¬ 
diately excommunicated, and only after much 
solicitation were they re-admitted into tho 
community, and then only on tho payment of 
tho proper fino, and undergoing the prescribed 
ceremonies of purification.* The oftondor was 
also compelled to give 2,000 rupees towards 
the maintenance of his first wife, and to 
deliver to her all hor jowols and ornaments. 
Tho severity with which Jomshodjeo was 
punishod, deterred others for some timo from 
following his example. 

Wo hnvo now to doscribo tho coromomes 


IIo was »Uo com polled, boforo «n aiannMy of th« IVrwo 
community, (o bet fall own (two with hii own rf.oc, for win* 
insulting wordi to the puncliayct. 
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attending tho death of a Pnrseo. When the 
medical attendant states that tho cnso is hope- 
loss, tho body of tho dying man is washed 
nnd nrrayod in clean clothes. Tho dustoor, 
or mobed, with other priests, repeat sundry 
texts of tho Zend Avosto, tho substance of 
which tends to afford consolation to tho 
dying man, and breathes a prayer on his 
behalf for tho forgiveness of his sins. “ May 
the Almighty pardon you for anything that 
you may havo done against His will, His 
commaudmcnts, and the dictates of tho true 
religion of Zoroaster. May the merciful Lord 
give you a good and happy abode in tho world 
to which you arc about to enter, and may he 
have mercy on you." 

If the dying man be in possession of his 
senses, he himself joins in thoso exercises; if 
not, his son, or nearest relative, or tho family 
priest, tonds ovor him, repeating tho words 
in his cars. When life becomes oxtinct, tho 
body is wrapped in clean clothes, nnd placed 
on an oblong pioco of polished stone, which is 
Inid on tho floor. Tho fomalo members and 
relations of tho family then sit down together 
on a carpet spread in tho same room in ‘which 
tho body is placed, tho men sitting on benches 
in tho verandah of the house. If death takes 
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place at night, the body is kopt in the house 
till the noxt morning j but if it happens during 
the day (four or five hours before sunset), it 
is removed to its last resting place in the 
•evening. 

When the time for the removal of the 
body approaches, it is placed upon an iron 
bier, which is brought in by the nasscsaJars, 
or corpso bearers. This being done, two 
priests stand facing the corpse, and recife n 
certain part of the laethne, a sort of funeral 
sermon,* containing many solemn and in¬ 
structive lessons. That human beings are 
mortal, and must some day or other be 
called upon to quit this world and enter into 
the presence of God to givo a full account of 
their doings here, is fully explained. The 
punishment awaiting tho sinner, and the 
reward in store for those who practice virtue 
in thought, word, and deed, aro fully dilated 
on. That as riches, wealth, influence, and 
friends, will havo no avail in the noxt world, 
tho assembly is directed to bo hoodful how 
they spend thoir life in this. That ns wo do 
not know at what moment we may bo called 
to givo our last account, tho duty of being 

• Tho effect of thl* oomioo b loit upon tho audience who Jo 
not understand tltc language in which it b dolirered. 
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prepared for death, and of meeting it with 
resignation and willingness, is fully impressed. 
That thoeo who desire to reach the eternal 
paradiso in tho othor world must spend their 
days in this in holiness and prayers, and in 
doing good to their follow creatures. I he 
assembly is forcibly romindod of tho day of 
judgment, whon overy soul will have to give 
accoufit. The sermon lasts in this train for 
about an hour, and is concluded with tho 
words, “ May God have mercy on tho dead." 

The dead body is then taken out of tho 
house to bo carried to the Dokhma , or Tower 
of Silence, which is erected in a solitary place, 
and generally upon a mountain.* Tho rela¬ 
tives of the departed break into cries and 
lamentations. The male relatives and frionds 
of the doceascd follow tho dead body in tho 
funeral procession. Arrived at its resting- 
place, tho iron bier is placed upon tho ground, 
and tho foco of tho dead uncovered for a few 
minutes, that a last look may bo directed upon 
it, and tho whole assembly bow to it.f Aftor 
a few minutes it is corned by tho Iwnrors into 

• In HomUy the Dokhm.. im built on tho mo»t ssoladod 
and hfohot put of the M.UUr Hill. 

. t It •• suUomsry among the 1’ararc*, whenever they meet 
• dead holy of their tritw on the rood to bow to It, and to 
remember that the aarnc fate will overtako them aooner or later. 
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tho Dokhma , Tower of Silence, and then ex¬ 
posed to tho fowls of tho air, whore it is soon 
donudod of flesh, and tho bones fall through 
an iron grating into a pit beneath, from which 
they aro afterwnrds romovod into a subter¬ 
ranean ootranco mndo for tho purpose. 

When tho corpso bearers return from tho 
Dokhma, tho inobods, 'relatives and friends 
who may have attended the funeral, wash 
their faces and hands, and jointly offer up 
prayer, to tho Almighty to have mercy on tho 
spirit just departed. On the death of a per¬ 
son, his friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 
visit the relatives of the deceased every morn¬ 
ing and evening for three days continuously, 
to offer consolation to them. On the fourth 
day a solemn feast takes placo, and the rela¬ 
tives go to the Fire Temple, and once more 
offer prayers for the deceased. Tho woraon 
remain in mourning throe, ton, or thirty days, 
ns they may find convenient. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LAWS AND INTERNAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PAR8EES. 


The punelmyd-It. orlgta-Progms *t>& new 

^odtika cfttbliihed for obaining ord l»w. for the 
r»r<ea. 


The affairs of the Parsco community, after 
their expatriation from Persia, seem generally 
to havo been managed by a punchayet or com¬ 
mittee of five, selected from among their most 
influential and their wisest mon. We havo no 
record of the early history of this body, and 
aro in ignorance as to what laws it was guided 
by, in its early oxistoncc, in the decision of 
the religious, social, and other disputes arising 
among the pooplo. The authorities of tho 
placo wore never callod upon to interfere in 
tho matter. 

Tho punchayot was tho court of justice, and 
its decisions, being invariably given after great 
care and deliberation, woro never disputed by 
tho contending parties. Any ono refusing to 
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obey rho decision of that tribunal was excom¬ 
municated from tho casto, and his co-reli¬ 
gionists held no further intercourse with him. 
lie was not invited to thoir feasts, religious 
ceremonies, funeral processions, or marriage 
festivals. Ho could not attond the Firo Tom- 
pics ; nor, if ho died while in this state of dis¬ 
grace, could ho receive the rites of Porsco 
burial. Priests were prohibited from perform¬ 
ing any religious ceremonios in his family. In 
fact all intercourse between the party excom¬ 
municated and his countrymen was entirely 
stopped. So great, therefore, was the penalty 
of excommunication, that the Parsees seldom 
failed to bow to the decision of their governing 
body. 

This state of affairs seems to havo con¬ 
tinued until about tho middle of the eighteenth 
century, when tho punchayet of Bombay found 
that they could no longer rule thoir country¬ 
men so effectively as formerly. Undor tho 
old system offenders woro punishod by being 
beaton with tho shoo; but this mode of pun¬ 
ishment it was found almost impossible to 
onforco when tho Pnrscos woro under British 
rule. Tho punclmyot, thoreforo, about tho year 
1778 petitioned tho then Govornor, William 
Ilornby, requesting legal power to inflict this 

II 2 
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punishment. The prayer was granted, and 
the punchayot for the first time, we behove, 
oxcrcisod this power under the sanction ot 

authority.* , . 

About eight years subsequent to this, n 
violent disputo arose among tho andtaroos, 
ordor of priosts, and tho behdins, or laity, 
which again rondored Government inter¬ 
ference necessary. It aroso out of a regulation 
or ordinance made by tho punchayot of Bom¬ 
bay, with tho consent of their community, in 
tho year 1777, which prohibited tho behdins 
from giving their daughters in mnrriago to 
tho andiaroos. The punchayot took this step 
in ordor to counteract an ordinance which tho 
priests had passed among themselves, to tho 
efTect that tho andiaroos should continue to 
receive in mnrriago tho daughters of tho 
behdins, but that thoy should not bostew 
their own females upon them. Tho pun- 


• •• To (be r*r*«« not of tho Priest Caite— 

-You .re hereby empowered to meet and Inquire iuto all 
matter* (hat «re committed by your cute coutrary to what ha. 
been agreed to by the majority of tlie caste, and to punish tlio 
offender agreeable to tho ruin of your caatc, so far at not per¬ 
mitting them to come to your feast*, or heat them with shoes, 
but no other corporeal punishment. 

(Signed) "Wiiuam Hownnr." 

•' Bombay, fit* July, 1778." 
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chayot, therefore, prohibited the giving of 
daughters in marriage to the priests, and thus 
sought to deprivo them of the unfair advantage 
they had gainod for themselves. 

The-immediate cause of tho quarrel owed 
its origin to an andiaroo contracting his son 
in marriage to tho daughter of a behdin, in 
defiance of tho regulations passed by tho pun- 
chayot. So groat was tho excitement, that 
Government was compelled to take notico of 
tho ovont,* and a commit too, composed of 
throo European gentlemen, was appointed to 
investigate into tho causes of tho disputes, and 
to roport upon tho best mode of bringing 
about a satisfactory settlomont. 

After considerable inquiry tho commis- 

• Tho following M n true copy of an oxtraet from the minutes 
of consultation, dated tho 31st April 17S0 

" Tho Prcaided acquaint* tho Board that oomo religious 
disputes at prerent subsist in tho curio of Parrec*. which ho ia 
apprehensive, from the nature and temper of there people, may 
bo attended with disagreeable consequence* unlca* properly 
nettled, and recommend* that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the riic of there dispute*, and to report upon Uio 
beat mode of flnilly settling tl»c wmc. The piwidcnt at tho 
wime time lays before the Board reveral papers, whiel* liavo 
b«n delivered to him on tho occasion by both parties. On 
consideration of tho above, the Board agree to appointment of 
a committee sa proposed by tho Presided, and accordingly 
Messrs John Forlwa, Edward Kcvcnscrolt and James Stevens 
senior, arc appointed to form tire same.” 
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sionors gave it as their opinion that the bun- 
dobust, or ordnance, made by the andxaroos, 
was unfair, and fully warranted the behdins m 
withholding their daughters from them. I hat 
the resolution passed by the former was cal¬ 
culated to enrich and aggrandiso their own 
caste, and as the behdins were excluded 
from marrying the daughters of the priests, 
their own 'women and property were earned 
into the other caste without any reciprocal 
advantages being gained by the laity. On 
theso grounds the commissioners observed 
that the behdins had every right to put a stop 
to this unequal intercourse by the Regulations 

of 1777. , „ 

Beforo these commissioners the Parsees 
asserted that the priests made their regula¬ 
tion in their period of power at Surat, while 
the latter contended that it was the original 
law of their own religion, and not a modem 
institution. On this head the commissioners 
reported that thcro formerly did exist a mutual 
intercourse of marriage between the two castes, 
and the priests themselves were forced to 
admit that there had been special cases of 
such marriages. The Commissioners further 
reported that the Regulation of 1777, which 
was the immediute cause of the dispute, was 
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equitable in principle, and no blame whatever 
could with justice be attached to the pun¬ 
chayet, but the fault lay with the priesthood, 
whose selfishness had necessitated the esta¬ 
blishment of some such resolution. 

In order to prevent the recurrence of such 
disputes, and to preserve peace and good order 
for the future, the commissioners recom¬ 
mended that the punchayet should be formed 
upon a more equitablo basis, and that its 
authority, which seemed to them to have been 
rather assumed than conferred, should bo 
defined by, and derived immediately from, 
Government. In order to effect this, they 
recommended that somo formal instrument 
should be drawn up which would have the 
effect of giving more weight and efficacy to 
the decisions of the punchayet. They further 
advised that the punchayet, so constituted, 
should have powers given to it for settling 
petty disputes and matters of religious forms 
and ceremonies. But they likewise gave it as 
their opinion that the power of punishing 
by the shoe, which tho punchayet exercised, 
was objectionable, and recommended that it 
should be withdrawal. 

With tho general tenor of this report tho 
Governor in Council concurred. It was 
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decided that the punchayet, or general as¬ 
sembly of the Parsecs, had a right to 
mako regulations for the general benefit and 
good of the Parsec people, as is customary 
with the tribes of every denomination living 
under the protection of tho British Govern¬ 
ment. 

In conformity with the recommendation 
of the committee, the Governor in Council 
directed the punchayet, to return the names 
of twenty-four persons, from whom twelve 
could be soloctcd as a committee for the 
management of the affairs of the Pavsees 
and tho settlement of their private disputes. 
It was hoped that a committee thus ap¬ 
pointed would be the means of putting a 
stop to further dissension in the body. 

Tho names of twenty-four gentlemen having 
been sent in, twelve* (six of whom were priests 
and six laymen) wore appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, under date the 1st of January, 1787, 
for the purposes above mentioned, and enjoined 
to do "strict justice to all parties without 

* The twelve appointed were, JaiMOtjw Bhooga Mody, 
Xanabboy Byrnmjx, Matuekjcc Xourojcc Wadia, Dadablioy 
Nowcrnaojre, Itcerjce Jcwanjce, Sorabjee Muneherjce, Sa- 
poorjec Bomonjee, Dustaor Cowwjce Ituitomjw, Sorabjee 
Kanabboy Sou, Dorabjcc Framjec, Cowaajce Bhicajce, Do- 
rabjec Fordooojcc. 
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fear, favour, or affection to any one." The 
decisions of a body thu9 expressly sanctioned 
by Government had great influence and weight 
with the majority of the Parsecs, and its 
decrees were respected and obeyed. 

But this hopoful stato of affairs was not 
of long duration; beforo the end of the 
eighteenth century the punchayct was again 
powerless. Death had considerably thinned 
the numbers of the committee originally 
appointed by Government, and proper steps 
had not been taken to fill the vacancies as 
they arose. The sons of the old members 
assumed a scat in the body, and, as is usual 
in such cases, their authority was estimated 
at its proper worth. 

On the great Parsco gathering of the 4th 
March, 1818, when certain rides wore framed 
against the practice of bigamy, the punchayct 
candidly confessed its own weakness, and duly 
proceeded to elect a fresh council, consisting 
of eighteen* members, of whom twelve were 


* The member* of ihit (ceornl council were, Davor Fraoijee 
Nanobhoy, Wadlnjee Nonrojee .Taiiubcdjcc, Sell Curreijce, 
Ardiwurjee, Dhnnjccbhoy Sorabjcc Ready Money, Wadkfro 
Hormiajcc Bomonjec, Framjec Cownajcc Bunajec, Sorahjce 
Vocb* Glumly, Burjorjec Dorabjco Daily Burjorna, Cunetjec 
Manackjre Shroff, Dwlabhoy Cowa«jw Saycrnn, l’cstonjce 
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layraon and six priests. The punchayet, thus 
resuscitatod, was respected for a time, but 
unfortunately it again fell into contempt. 

In the year 1838, backed by almost all tho 
wealthy and respectable part of the com¬ 
munity, the punchayot again made an effort 
to derivo formal power directly from the 
Legislative Council of India. They also 
sent to that Assembly, through the Bombay 
Government, certain questions and answers 
embracing the rights of inheritance among 
their own people, with a request that, upon 
the basis of those answers, a law regulating 
tho same might be framed. 

In tboir petition to the Legislative Council, 
the Parsecs, with a view to obtain power for 
tho punchayet, thus expressed themselves:— 
“ If, as we hope, your Lordship and the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India may be graciously 
pleased to pass a regulation in conformity with 
our desires, tho next point to be considered 
is the enforcement of such regulation. Tho 
punchayet, we regret to inform your Lordship, 
is now almost powerless, either for good or 

Bcmnjrc Random, Xourojcc Mchcijcc, Dustoor Cureetjcc 
of Kowwrw, Mooli* Ferooz ben Kanugce. Mer- 
■anjee Nourojcc Sett, Salt RuMoenjee Sapoori, Dornbjcc 
Frunjee Punthekee, and Hocmwjcc Doiabjoe Loskareo. 
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evil; and unless that body is made respected 
by the act of Government, the most serious 
consequences must ensue to the best interests 
of our caste. So long as the caste continued 
limited in number, and willing to obey the 
decisions of the punch ay et, the want of 
recognised authority in that body did not 
appear so forcibly as it now does to the 
feelings and understandings of those interested 
in the welfare and prosperity of tho Parsoe 
nation. Of lato, howevor, a new spirit has 
sprung up, and each man claims a right of 
acting as ho may think fit, and very often in 
defiance of tho decisions of tho punchayct, 
and in wilful opposition both to the spirit and 
letter of our laws and usages. To be usoful 
and of avail, both the law, and those who 
administer it, must be respected; and respect 
in ignorant minds seldom exists without some 
portion of fear. The lower orders of Parsecs 
see that the punchayet has no power to punish, 
and, therefore, do not respect its authority or 
its decisions; and as it has hitherto been our 
pride, and almost tho wonder of surrounding 
people, that so large a body as .the Parsecs 
now comprise, should be self-governed, wo arc 
led thus most urgently to pray that your Lord- 
ship will invest the punchayct with an efficient 
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authority to control the vicious and encourage 
the virtuous." 

Before the memorial was transmitted to the 
Supremo Government, it was referred by the 
local authorities to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, and the 
opinion they expressed was unfavourable to 
the creation of the authority solicited by the 
punchayot. They wrote:— 

“ Wo concur in their (petitioners’) wishes 
in regard to the ponchayet so far as to think 
it highly desirable that there should exist a 
tribunal satisfactory to themselves, and autho¬ 
rized to decide matrimonial and some other 
questions where Parsces only were parties to 
them. But we fear the difficulties aro much 
greater than they apprehend. If its authority 
were compulsory, questions might arise as to 
the legality and regularity of proceedings 
before it; besides that, no longer depending for 
their force on general consent, its decisions 
would be much less likely, in the absence of 
any authentic standard of law, to give general 
satisfaction. 

“ But we qonceivc the inevitable consequence 
would be, that, unless they had a lawyer as an 
assessor, which probably they would by no 
means desire, the Parsec community would be 
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greatly harassed by collision between that 
Court and the Supreme Court. If once its 
jurisdiction were established, its exercise in 
proper cases would be a matter of right which 
must, if withhold, be enforced by a writ of 
mandamus from the Queen’s Court. If the 
limits of its jurisdiction, which it would be 
most difficult accurately to define, and the 
definition of which would with great difficulty 
be applied (particularly by persons of totally 
different habits of 'thinking) to particular 
cases as they occurred, were exceeded, writs 
of prohibition would be the necessary con¬ 
sequence. 

“From tho Reformation to tho eighteenth 
century, in the course of which period most 
of the chief questions havo boen settled, 
our books arc full of collisions of this kind 
between tho spiritual and temporal courts in 
England. But it is manifest that they would 
be moro frequent and more harassing here. 
We aro very sensible of the value of that 
highly respectable body the Parsec punchayet, 
but we fear that a total change of its 
character from an assembly qualified to 
administrate a liberal system of arbitration 
to one cramped on every side in its operations 
by the necessity of administering, with the 
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rigour of law, a system (if it amount to one) 
only calculated to guide the discretion of 
arbitrators, must be the result of giving it 
coercive authority." 

This opinion of her Majesty’s Judges was 
fatal to the petition; and from that time 
until tho present, all hope of obtaining a 
Government sanction For the punchayet has 
been abandoned. Thus disappointed,- that 
body tried to assume the power over the people 
which was refused them by the authorities; 
mid, as a matter of course, they failed. 

The members of the punchayet did not, 
however, seem to feel the humiliating position 
in which they wore placed, but continued not 
only to assume the name of a punchayet, but 
fruitlessly attempted to carry on the functions 
of that body. 

For tho last fifteen or twenty years, the 
body known among the I’arsees as the 
punchayet, has not possessed the slightest 
influence over the people. It has occasionally 
exhibited some signs of vitality, but never in 
tho right direction. Its orders, if it ever 
dare issue any, are unheeded or disobeyed. 
Excommunication from caste, a sentence 
which the Parsecs of old so greatly dreaded, 
is not only unheeded, but ridiculed, as 
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the party excommunicated is sure to possess 
the sympathy and intercourse of his friends 
in the teeth of the order of the pun- 
chayet. 

It is not to be imagined that this state of 
feeling arises from a riotous community. The 
decisions of the present punchayet, while 
thoy are neither consistent nor impartial, are 
not in accordance with justice, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that tho body is as destitute of moral 
weight as of legal power. When a friend or 
relative of any member of the punchayet, or, 
indeed, any person of wealth or influence, 
commits an offence against his caste people, 
he is not only screened, but justified. While, 
if tho offender bo a poor man, the punchayet 
steps forward, with all tho severity which 
characterized its rule of old, to make him an 
example to others. 

Common sense suggests that a body profess¬ 
ing to do justice with one law for tho rich and 
another for tho poor cannot command any 
moral respect whatever. Its shameless par¬ 
tiality, some time since, drew forth from one 
of its oldest and most respectable members an 
ugly exposure of the acts of his colleagues 
perfectly fatal to their respectability. This 
memorable protest was the work of tho late 
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Framjeo Cowasjce, Esquire • a name still 
revered by the whole Parsec community. 1 ho 
punchayct was thus virtually extinguished, 
and our worthy baronet, Sir Jamsetjcc 
Jcejeebhoy, publicly acknowledged this fifteen 
years since, f It is now powerless either for 
good or evil, and performs no other functions 
than thoso of trustees to certain charitable 


• The following is a short abstract of F’ramjee'a minute, from 
it literal transition of it published in an English newspaper 
M«ne vein ago. The minute was addressed to the members of 
the punchayct, aDd it folly expose the extent to which cor¬ 
ruptions hsd reached the Parsec community, and the utter 
ajiathy and carelessness with which the punchayct overlooked 
the anhsppy Mate of thing.. ” I have resolved' rays Franycc, 
“ that I shall not hereafter join with yon in transacting any of 
the punchayefs businera. Individuals calling themselves Zo- 
roastriais have now become so reckless, that they look upon 
bigamy and other monstrous situ as anything but sintal. I 
can cite numberless inaUno(i of person, in this place, who have 
no! only deleted their lawful wives and joined in matrimony 
with other*, in defiance of the rules of our community, as also 
of many who arc recklessly bring and spending their existence 
in the houses of unprincipled women. You, who call your¬ 
selves members of the punchayct, will not only take no notice 
of Cheic affairs, but allow such .inful perrons to participate in all 
the rights of Zoroastrianism. You will not bring inch offenders 
to punishment, but oa the contrary, sometimes think very 
lightly of their offences. It cannot be raid that you arc not 
rognixaat of this growing evil, and if you do not discharge 
your trust faithfully, what answer will you give to your 
Maker on the Pay of Judgment?" 
t See Kholaaa-i-Punchayct, edited by Sir Jamsetjcc. 
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funds. The word puncliayet, therefore, now 
applied to the body, is a misnomer. 

We conclude this chapter with some notice 
of the laws by which the Parsees arc guided 
in the distribution of their property, and which 
regulate the rights of inheritance among them. 
The Parsees in India seem never to have pos¬ 
sessed the code of laws which their prophets 
had devised for them. It is said to have 
been lost with their other religious books on 
their expatriation. In their oarly sojourn in 
India, they probably depended upon ordinary 
and recognised principles of justice and equity, 
and if any dispute arose regarding succession 
to property, or rights of inheritance, their 
punchayct gave a final decision. 

It is evident, however, that the ancient 
usage was to divide equally among all the 
children the whole of tho property, whether 
personal or landed, of an intestate person, 
and this course having been followed from 
generation to generation, became common 
law in the community. No qncstions werts 
ever raised respecting the rights of dividing 
landed property by will. 

So long as they agreed among themselves, 
and kopt thpir disputes from being taken into 
the authorized courts of justice, this usage 
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„„ atrictly adhered <o. But when Ktigiou. 
Sh£ discovered that disputes reg^mg 
inheritance ami succession might be deter 
mined according to English law by the autho¬ 
rised court of the country (no provision hawn 
been made in the charter of that court for the 
regulation of such disputes among them as 
was provided for the Hindoos and Mahorac- 
dans) a new spirit arose among them. Many 
elder sons whose fathers had died intestate, 
threatened, in violation of long observed usage, 
t» take the whole of the freehold property to 
themselves, to the prejudice of their brothers, 
as they know that the English law being on 
their side, the court would decide in their 
favour. This created much excitement among 
the Parsecs, who lost no time in forwarding a 
memorial to the Legislative Council, in which 
thev dearly pointed out tho mischief that 
would be occasioned by tho application of 
English law to themselves in the above matter. 

The petition had its due weight with that 
assembly, and on the 15th of May 1837, an 
Ad* was passed by tho Governor-General 


• Act Xo. IX of 1837 :— 

I. It W Hereby enacted, that Goto tbe 1st day of June, 1837, 
all immoveable property lituatc within the juriadiction of any of 
the Court* ntabliihcd by Hi* Majesty 1 * Charter, .hall, a. far 
aa rc/*ni» the Irammiuion of rich property on the death anil 
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of India in Council, which declared that 
“real property within tho jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court shall, as regards its transmis¬ 
sion by the will of a Parsee testator, or on the 
death of a Parsec intestate, be taken to be, 
mid to have always been, of tho nature of 
chattels real." The dispute in this matter 
was thus finally settled. But the application 
of English law in various other civil disputes 
has been productive of much inconvenience as 
well as misery among tho Parsees. 

As tho litigious propensities of tho people 
began to increase, and the punchayct lost its 
power, the want of a regular recognised code 


intestacy of any Pane* having a beneficial inlcrcit in tho 
or by (at will of any .uch Par**, be taken to be and to 
have teen of the nature of chattel, real, and not of freehold. 

‘ W l ia at or in equity, 

which aliall be brought for the recovery of web immoveable 
" °. ro:c!aid - ^advantage rfiall be taken of any 
defect of tiUo anaog out of the trammiwon of .uch property 
u P »n the death and intcnacy of any l'w having a bended 
interest in the mmc, or by the lost will of any nich Par*f if 
^tran^on tock place before the mid Ut day of June, 
,8 T' * n . d * uch fruummum were, either according to the 
rule, which regulate the Iran, mini on of freehold property, or 
elac took place with tlie acquleacencc of all person, to whom 
any mtcrct in that property would, according to tbc rule, 
which regulate the trauamimioii of chattel. real, have aocrucd 
upon the death of .uch Parsee. 

W. H. Macjuoutk*, 
Stentary to Government of India. 

I 2 
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of laws among the Parecos was keenly felt. 
The British Government, truo to its pledge, 
administers justice impartially to each class of 
the community, according to its own customs 
and rules. Disputes among the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, arc decided according to 
the sacred books of those people as interpreted 
by their Shastrees and Kazecs. 

The ease of the Parsecs is unhappily dif¬ 
ferent. The few sacred books that they now 
possess do not contain much to guide the 
judges in their civil disputes. In the absence 
of such information, an English judge finds it 
extremely difficult to ascertain with certainty 
what the rules and customs of the people are. 
The Judges, who have within the last twenty 
years presided over Her 1 Majesty's Supreme 
Court at Bombay, have frequently suggested 
lo the Parsecs to remedy this evil by preparing 
a code of laws, which, if agreed upon by the 
mass of their people, would bo accepted as 
law in the English Courts of Justice. 

Acting upon such advice, two or three 
efforts were made to devise a code for the 
Parsees, but they proved unsuccessful, owing 
to a want of unanimity among the people. 
The last step, however, which the Parsee 
community has taken in this matter, aided 
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by the wisdom and experience of the elders, 
and the vigour, activity, and industry of their 
educated and younger members, is likely to 
meet with better success. 

In pursuance of advertisements which ap¬ 
peared in all the Guzerati Journals, a public 
meeting of the members of this community 
was held on the 20th August, 1855, in the 
hall of one of their fire-temples, for the purpose 
of adopting measures for declaring the laws 
binding upon the professors of the Zoroastriap 
Faith. There were present on the occasion, 
besides the heads of the community, many of its 
most influential members. The whole assem¬ 
blage numbered upwards of 3,000 persons. 

Tho object of the meeting was so fully 
explained by one of tho speakers, that we are 
tempted to give here an English translation 
of his speech entire. It not only furnishes 
a full account of the previous efforts to obtain 
the object, but shows the great necessity of 
such an enactment for the Parsees as they arc 
now seeking. The following is the address: 

“ At the time when India became subject 
to the beneficent and constitutional sway of 
the British, the Government gave a pledge 
and guarantee to the people of this extensive 
country, that all civil cases in which Hindoos 
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and Mahomcdans were concerned would bo 
decided according to Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law. That the enjoyment of those rights and 
privileges which they have possessed iYom 
their ancestors, will be secured to them in all 
English Courts. From the timo tho country 
cauio into the hands of tho English, about two 
centuries ago, to tho present moment, tho 
British Government havo performed their 
prom iso, and tho customs and usages of tho 
Hindoos and Mahomodani havo boon respected 
by thorn in all mutters bearing upon thoir civil 
rights, and in conscquenco, thoy lipvo boon 
ablo to enjoy tho benefit of such rights. 

“ It is to bo rogvotted, that members of tho 
Zoronstrian community who live in this country 
under the British rule, aro not in a position 
to enjoy, in tho administration of justice, tho 
same privileges with respect to thoir ancestral 
customs and usages, and tho British autho¬ 
rities and tho Courts of Justice have not up 
to this timo rccognisod any of their laws. 

“ It is our boundon duty to endeavour to 
obviate the evils that from time to timo ariso 
from tho want of such fixed laws applicable 
to our people, as would bo recognised and 
enforced by British authorities and judges, and 
from application of the English, ^Hindoo, or 
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other laws, in the adjudication of thoso eases 
in which Zoroastrians aro concernod. It 
appears from an English pamphlet relating 
to the Parsoo laws, published in 1843, that 
during tho years 1836, 1837, and 1838, most 
of tho leading members of the Parsco commu¬ 
nity endeavoured to procure such legislative 
enactments as seemed to them necessary. All 
CUN involving questions of inheritance, con¬ 
jugal rights nnd disputes among tho Parsecs, 
aro decided by tho Supreme Court according 
to English law, and not according to Parsoo 
customs and usages; hence tho ovils and 
disadvantages from which wo suffor. 

“ In 1835, a Parsco filed a suit in tho 
Supremo Court here, claiming, as oldest son, 
tho wholo of tho landed property of his father, 
who died intestate. This step created a groat 
sensation among tho Parsecs, pho petitioned 
tho Legislative Council, through the Bombay 
Government, praying for an act for tho Parsco 
community for preventing tho eldest son from 
inheriting tho wholo of his father’s freehold 
ostato, and declaring such property to bo per¬ 
sonal property, divisiblo among all tho heirs 
of tho Parsco according to their usage. Tho 
Legislative Council at onco acceded to this 
prayer, and in the month of May, 1837, an act 
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was passed to that effect. Sir. Borradaile, on 
behalf of the Government, had put several 
questions to the Parsec community of Surat 
regarding their laws of inheritance, but that 
body not having replied to them, the leading 
members of the Parsec punchayet of Bombay 
published those questions in the form of a 
pamphlet in the year 1832, and solicited 
answers from the Parsec community, but this 
invitation was likewise unsuccessful. 

“In 1836, however, the members of the 
Parsec punchayet and other Zoroastrians 
having framed answers to those questions 
submitted them, in 1838, through the local 
Government to the Legislative Council, with 
a petition praying for an enactment for regu¬ 
lating the laws of inheritance among the 
Parsecs according to their ancestral customs. 
But owing to another petition having been 
transmitted to the Legislative Council by 
some of the Zoroastrians, embodying ail verse 
opinions, and owing to several other causes, 
the object was not gained. 

“In 1841 Mr. Borradaile was again applied 
to, bat owing to want of unanimity among our 
community, and other obstacles, the matter 
was neglected and dropped altogether. Tho 
judges of the Supreme Court have at various 
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times suggested to our countrymen the pro¬ 
priety and advisability of procuring an enact¬ 
ment on tho subject of their laws of inherit¬ 
ance, marriage, and divorce, which enactment 
would obviate tho difficulties now experienced 
in cases that come before the court involving 
such questions, and would promote domestic 
peace and happiness, and secure to the Parsecs 
the observance of their ancient customs and 
usages. 

“ Sir Erskine Perry, our late Chief Justice, 
and a well-wisher to the natives, wrote thus 
to a well-known member of the Parsec com¬ 
munity in 1843, ‘I have been so fully im¬ 
pressed for some timo past with the necessity 
of a legislative enactment for tho Parsecs, 
that I had determined to draw up a report 
to Government, pointing out what the sub¬ 
jects are on which legislation is required, and 
discussing the different provisions which it 
might be expedient to adopt.’ It is well 
known to all that this intelligent, experienced, 
and clever jurist repeatedly expressed his 
earnest desire and willingness to assist us in 
procuring laws for our guidance. 

“ Now it is the duty of the Parsecs to make 
a combined effort to procure suitable and 
requisite laws framed for the Zoroastrian com- 
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munity, and without showing any sign of indo¬ 
lence or tardiness, to deliberate and make such 
arrangements, and adopt such measures as 
will ensure to us the fulfilment of our object. 
Their exertions will not romain unappre¬ 
ciated, and they will have the proud satis¬ 
faction of seeing their labours, through Divine 
favour, crowned with success. 

“ Mr. Lc Goyt, our well-wisher, who is 
conversant with the customs and feelings of 
the Parsecs, and who now fills the honourable 
post of member for Bombay of the Legislative 
Council of India, will, wo trust, exert his 
utmost to obtain for us the enactment of 
suitable and requisite laws. It is our hope 
that our local judges will also assjst us in 
this undertaking. 

“ Those of our countrymen who are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
Bombay are at present subjected to English 
law, and are debarred from the benefit of 
their ancestral usages; the ruin entailed on 
the Parsecs by that English law which awards 
all freehold property to the eldest son of all 
intestate property, to the exclusion of the 
other heirs, has been remedied by Act IX. 
of 1857. Nevertheless, the property of a 
Zoroastrian who dies without having made 
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a will, is still liable to be divided according 
to the English law, and it is therefore the duty 
of all Zoroastrians to provide a proper remedy. 

“ Our people have to suffer much injury and 
disadvantage, owing to our not possessing a 
regular code of laws recognised by the autho¬ 
rities; and, furthermore, Ac judges expe¬ 
rience inconvenience and difficulty in deciding 
cases relating to the Parsecs, and sometimes 
they are unable to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. They have, therefore, frequently 
recommended to the leading members of our 
caste the advisability of preparing, after 
mature deliberation, a draft of laws, with a 
view to get them sanctioned by Government. 

“ So far back as the year 1827, Mr. Bor- 
rodaile, Registrar of the Sudder Adawlut, 
addressed a letter, at the recommendation of 
Government, to Mody Rushtomjee Khur- 
shedjee and the Parsec community of Surat, 
which is of such importance that I take leave 
to read to the meeting the first three para¬ 
graphs. 

“ ‘ First. It appears, from observing your 
customs and usages since the time of Governor 
Duncan, that you do not possess a regular 
code of laws, to which all the men of your 
nation pay obedience. In consequence of this 
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a great many disputes arise amongst you, to 
the great detriment of your people. 

“ ‘ Second. It would not have been deemed 
necessary to ask you to frame a code if you 
had an ancient book of laws or tradition 
which the whole of your tribe accept; but, 
on inquiry, it appears that amongst your 
books there is no such work. From mature 
consideration, and an attentive observance of 
your present manners and customs, it appears 
that some of your usages are founded on the 
laws recorded in your books, while a great 
many are based on your ancient immemorial 
customs that prevailed amongst your ancestors, 
while some of your tribe at present follow 
no laws, and act in any way they please. At 
present there is no record of your ancient 
usages. It is therefore the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment that you should assemble and consult 
together, and with your unanimous consent 
commit these laws and customs to writing; 
and, after holding mature deliberations, adopt 
a code of laws for your government and 
guidance, otherwise there will be no end to 
disputes and litigation amongst the body of 
your nation. I have, by the order of Govern¬ 
ment, prepared and transmitted to you a scries 
of questions on the subject of your laws, which 
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you are desired to take into your serious 
consideration, and after deliberating on the 
subject, forward explicit answers to them, 
such as you all unanimously agree to and 
approve. 

“ ‘ Third. After unanimously adopting such 
laws in the manner aforesaid, should it be 
thought necessary to amend, alter, erase, or 
add any clauses therein, you are at liberty to 
do so with the unanimous consent of all the men 
of your nation. It is therefore advisable that 
you should desire the welfare and prosperity, 
of your tribe, and of your posterity, and after 
deliberating on this important subject, you 
should, with one voice, frame answers to the 
questions herewith forwarded to you for your 
attentive consideration, and return the same to 
Government. All cases, actions, and suits 
will be decided by Government functionaries 
in conformity to the laws approved, agreed 
upon, and transmitted by the unanimous con¬ 
sent of your nation.’ 

“It is the duty of our countrymen, the 
Parsecs, to adopt the important recommenda¬ 
tion contained in the letter of Mr. Borrodaile 
I have just quoted, and to prepare a draft 
of suitable and appropriate laws, and to adopt 
measures for the purpose of procuring an 
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enactment from the Legislative Council in 
India. 

“ If such laws were passed, all disputes and 
differences between the members of our com¬ 
munity would be decided according to the 
customs and usages of our ancestors, and not 
in accordance to English laws and usages. 
Thus the peaco and prosperity of our people 
will be enhanced, and the rich and poor will 
derive the same benefit, namely, that of a fixed 
and uniform code of laws; all of us will 
succeed in obtaining substantial justice in 
conformity to our immemorial usages; and 
disputes and quarrels which frequently take 
place between mother and children, brother 
and sister, husband and wife, will greatly 
diminish, and every one will know exactly 
what his rights are, and act on such know¬ 
ledge. If the leading and other members 
of our community unite, co-operate, and 
zealously exert themselves in the noblo cause 
of procuring a legislative enactment adapted 
to our nation, this object will, through the 
grace of God, be accomplished." 

The meeting having resolved that it was 
deeply impressed with the necessity of pro¬ 
curing for their community the enactment of 
laws adapted to their race, and such as might 
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be recognised and enforced by the local 
authorities and by courts of justice, a managing 
committee of one hundred and fifty gentlemen 
was appointed. These again selected by ballot 
from among themselves twenty to form a 
sub-committee, to which was entrusted the 
task of framing a draft of the requisite 
provisions. 

After considerable inquiries and investi¬ 
gation into the manners, customs, and religion 
of the Parsecs, a draft Act has been prepared 
by this body, and there is little doubt that it 
will finally be adopted by the whole com¬ 
munity. Wo have been fortunate enough to 
obtain a copy of it, and conclude this chapter 
by annexing an English translation of the 
document, as a perusal of it will afford tho 
best index to the social customs of the Parsees, 
and an insight into the advanced spirit of 
these people from the liberal views it exposes. 

Whxuai doubt* have arisen as to the lin to be administered 
with regard to the soccom and inheritance to the estate, of 
deceased Pane**; tad it is expedient that one uni¬ 

form and settled la- oq the subject should prevail through¬ 
out India, haring reference to, and incorporating is fkr as is 
consistent with sound principles of legidatiun, the usage, and 
customs which hitherto have prevailed among the Parsecs, and 
been authorised by their sacred writings: Be it enacted as 
follows 

L TUt from and after the pwdag of this Act, every Pairec, 
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whether male or female, single or married, who shall have 
attained the age of twenty-one year*, shall be entitled by will 
to diipcae of any property whether real or personal, ancestral 
or acquired, of which he or she may die possessed, to such 
person or persons a* he or she think* fit:-and that for this 
purpose a married woman with regard to her own property, 
howsoever acquired, shall lie treated and considered as a 
ft me sole. 

II. Snch will in order to be valid must bo in writing, and 
executed in a manner hereinafter mentioned (that is to ay) it 
shall be signed at the foot or end thereof by the testator or 
testatrix, or by some other person in his or her presence, nol 
by his or her direction, and such signature shall be made or 
acknowledged by the testator or testatrix as the signature to 
his or ber will or codicil, in the presence of two or more 
witnesses present at the same time, and well witnesses shall 
subscrihj the will in the presence of the testator or testatrix; 
but no form of attestation shill be necessary. 

III. Teat after the payment of debts, iUncral expenses, and 
just expenses of every sort, the clear residue of the property, 
whether real or personal, ancestral or acquired, of any Parsec 
dying intestate, shall b* distributed in msnncr following 

To the widow or widower, one share. 

To the sous one share each. 

To the daughters, half a share each. 

IV. If any child of tho intestate shall have died in his 
or her llfttime, the widow and issne of such child shall be 
entitled in the proportions hereinbefore mentioned in section 
i:i. ret forth to such share of the property of the intestate to 
which such child would have been entitled, hid he or she sur- 
vived the intestate; but if there shall be no issue, the widow 
shall be entitled to ono fourth only of such sliare ns aforesaid. 
Provided always that the widow of such child shall not have 
contracted a second marriage at the time of the death of the 
said intestate, in which ease such widow shall not be entitled to 
any portion of such property, but tho same shall be distributed 
as if such widow were also deceased. 

V. That a son duly adopted in the manner pointed out in 
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weOon xu. to inn. shall be cuCtfed to, and a!u.'l take the nmc 

?harc of *"7 "testate*, ms * natural born son » e ii tilled to bv 
vmqe of the precede seetkes. * 

VI. If the intestate bare ao Hoed descendant* nor any 
adopted aoo, hit or her father and Bother shall Ukc one moiety 

cl £ 321 ^ ^ ^ be bring, and * 

or her widow or wrfower the other moiety. If there be 

.t ? r v? ? ' h “ ft*** in the order 

the table hereinafter specified, ahaQ take one moiety, and the 
other shall go to the widow or wfcW If ,h«£. be no 
Sc who!e 0a ' ■*«. the widow or widowr dull uke 

,J? L U ** ie4Ta «*>» aoe widower, nor 

i«-ue, nor any adopted soa. bis or her next of kin, m the order 
act forth in the following uMe. Aril be «*&£££& 
£ whole of hi. or her property, whether mi or 
ancestral or acquired. The next of kin standin- finaT A. 
table shall always bare preference orer those Ceding second, 
the second to the third, and so oe in rocttsica. .nhW. 
condition that each female dull rt^S^tfce portion rf 

"f sai?—^ 

2. Brothers and «**r* [Other's dde. and the widow, and 

«« of any deteased brother or sbter subject to the 
role, and m the proportion, hereinbefore set ftrth. 

3. hephevrs ud wta by the father’s ude. and the widow 

and wee of any deceased nephew or niece in the pro- 
portwoj and subject to rules hereinbefore set forth. * 

4. Paternal grandfather and paternal srandmo'hrr 

5. Children of the paternal grand&tbek 

‘ " faM "- 

7. Great gr^father and great grandmother, patcrnaL 

8. Children of the great grand&*er, paternal. 


9. Grandchildren c. _ 

of these their lineal_ 

10. Brothers and sister* by the 
widows ar,d 


r in failure 


K 


3 2-9 
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the mother’s side, subject to the rules and in the pro- 
portions hereinbefore set forth. 

H. Nephews and nieces by the mother’s «do snd the widows 
snd issue of any dcceucd nephew or mocc, in the pro¬ 
portions and subject to rules hereinbefore set forth. 

12. Maternal grand&thcr and grandmother. 

13. Children of maternal grandfather. 

U. Grandchildren of maternal grandfather, or in failure of 
these, their lineal defendants. 

13. Son’s widow Of'be has not contracted a second marriage 
at the death of the intestate). 

16 . Daughten-in-law of the .father (if they hare not con- 

trotted a second marriage at the death of the intestate.) 

17. Daugbters-in-law of the paternal grandfather (if ^ 

have not contracted a second marriage at the death of 
the intestate.) 

18 . Diughtcre-in-law of maternal grandfather (if they hare 

i»t contracted a aeeood marriage at the death of the 
intestate.) 

10. Husband of the intestate’" deceased daughter. 

20. Children of the intestate's father-in-law (father of his 
list wife if more thin one), or in failure of these, their 


21. Widows of brothers-in-law of tho intestate (brothers of 

his last wife if more than one.) 

22. Father aud mother of maternal grandfather. 

23. Children of maternal grandfather. 

24. Grandchildren of maternal great grandfather, or in failure 

of there, their lineal descendants. 

23. Children of paternal grandmother’s fatlicr, or in failure 
of there, their lineal descendants. 

And whereas doubts hare arisen as to the rights of married 
women over property given or bequeathed to them after 
betrothal or during marriage. 

VIII. Be it enacted, that all property of whatever hind soever, 
which shall be given, granted, conveyed, or bequeathed to, or 
which ahall in any way be acquired by any woman, whether 
married or single, shall unles tine mine ahall bo otherwise cx- 
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proved by the writing or deed, granting or warcying, aranda* 
or bequettha, the tame, be end be taken to be her a* udZ 
rate property, and the shall bare aad exercise the same absolute 
eontrol over the dispool tad use then* aot-ithtUndiag aay 
marriage which she taay eeotoet. and may enter into any cod' 
tract, relating (o tie dispeitian aad me thereof and cite as 
effixtua! Kquiuaaces aad receipt, in respect thereto, aod.ucand 
be sued in aay team or smt a respect thcerf or touching the 
"ante os if she were a/e-e •*. 

1X , That no bated shall be heM Sable fin-any debt eon- 
tracted by his wife, unless contraettd by ha express' or implied 
Provided that nothing bte eonuioed, S be 

rffsssasssfir. 


be eotitlcd to 


X. The illegitimate child of any ime*ete shall h 
je mrinratalil out of hi. cr her estate until auch emm shall 
have attained twenty-or* years bet no longer. 

XI. The widow or «)W, tons or adopted am aad 
daughters, cr lineal descendants of a bastard dying intestate 
Jhall inherit his or her pmpoty in the amral proportion, 
hereinbefore speafttd, in the sice manner as if he or she bad 
been born in lawful wedlock. 

XII- If «ay aan above the age of fourteen years and three 
month, bare no am nor aay male lineal defendant, and if he 
shall have adopted in has Idethne aay person, whether he be 
hi, blood relation or not, as bis too by hi, Uk will, or by a 
written instrument duly executed aad attested by two witnesses, 
the perron so sdopted shall be treated mid shall hare the same 
rights as his lawfully begutten am, and if the adopted die 
intestate. «k.adopted son dial! inherit the property of the 
deceased, in the same maaser as if he were his own lawful 
SOT- 

XIIL If a can having adopted a am authorised in section 
xiL, should subsequently hare a too bora to him in lawful 
wedlock, the adoption shah be null and raid. In caw t son be 
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male Until dc*eodanU, andif ho in hi, lifetime bit.not^adopted 
a mo, m authorised by section xli, any cue * h “ u ?j*r 
mentioned neare* of kin. in the order hereinafter *t forth, 
,hall have tbe right of being adopted a, a son *£ L* 
and if tbe per**. having ,ueh right, conwnt in h- own name, 
if n' lteil tee, or by guardiin if a minor, to be adopted a, the 

the ton and heir of the deecued, in tbe Mme manner a, if he 
were the lawfully begotten w of the dccen*a. 

1 The *n cither of .ho brother or paternal unde of the 
deoewed, if betrothed or married to the ,urvmng 
daughter of the deceased at or before the umc of hn 
death, kball have the right to be adopted. If more 
daughter, than one arc in tin, eategory, the right of 
prcKdcncc shall he claimed by the husband of tlie 
ildot daughter: in caw of failure or refund, the non, 
(according to the priority of birth) of the eldest 
daughter of the decewcd, if married to a lineal descend¬ 
ant of the paternal gnu.dfothcr or great-grandfather 
.ball bo eligible, in default of these, or if they rcfu»c to 

2. The brotfaeni of tbo dcccucd in the order of their birth, 

in ra* of defect or refusal. 

3. The aoni of the eldest brother (in the order of llior 

birth. In can of defect or rcfhral of the*, the son, of 
the next brother in like manner aboil be eligible and to 
on. In failure of thee or in ea* of a refund 

4. Tlic cldert «n of the cldc* paternal uncle by the Cither, 

aide. In case of defort or refusal, the other son, of the 
other paternal undo, in like manner, shall bo eligible i 
or in failure of the*, or in the event of their not con¬ 
tenting 

5. The ion* of the cldc* daughter in the order of their 

birth, and failing tbe*, the son, of the next daughter in 
like roomier. , 

6. The *>u» of the cldcit torter in the order of seniority; 

and failing these, the son, of the next sister in like 
manner. 
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XV. If *37 person, other by his will, or by any writing 
executed in the presence of two attesting witnesses, delegate to 
another the power of sdopdoo to take effect after his death, 
the person so adopted by virtue of inch power, shall, agreeably 
to section aii, be held to be the son tod heir of the deceased, 
in the tonic manner as if he were his own legitimate ton. 

XVI. If a person die intestate, and if be hare neither a 
son nor male lineal descendant, and if none of the relatives and 
connections men t ione d in sectica rir. be available lor the pur¬ 
pose of adoption, the widow of the deceased, or in ease of 
defect or refusal, his daughters in the order of their birth, or 
in default of these, or in ease they decline, the nearest of kin 
of the deceased in the eeder prtxribcd in stetson vn, shall 
have the power to adope a see to the deceased, provided such 
adoption take place in the presence of at least three witnesses, 
on or before the morning of the fourth day after the death of 
tbo deceased; and if the person so adopted be of legal age and 
consent to be adopted, or if a minor consent through Lis guar¬ 
dian to such adoption, be doll be deemed to be the ton and 
the heir of the intestate, as if he were a lawfully begotten son 
of the deceased. But if the intestate die m a foreign country 
a son shall be adopted to him as aforesaid within the period of 
four days after the receipt of the intelligence of his death. If 
the person to nominated subsequently decline the nomination 
another person might be appointed at any subsequent 
period. 

XVII. Any person who does not profess the Zoroastriaa 
religion, or who is a lnnatie, or who shall at the death of the 

deemed disqualified for the duties of saeh adopted son, and 
the person who next to him his a right to be adopted, as 
directed in sections xir. tad xri, shall be nominated in his 
place, and shall be entitled to all the privifcgt* of an adopted 
son of the deceased. 

XVIII. Any person adopted as a ion of a deceased Torscc 
in conformity to sections x&, xir, xri, and xtB, cannot again 
be adopted as a son to another deceased Parsec. 
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administratkm of the property of the intestate shall be granted 
to the undermentioned relatives successively in the following 
order. If such relatives refuse to take out letters of adminis¬ 
tration, or if they be not of a legal age or bo otherwise dis¬ 
qualified, letters of administration shall be granted to the 
person standing nett in order. And if there shall be no person 
standing in such a degree of relationship to the intestate, then 
to such other fit and proper person as to the court shall seem 
meet 

1. Widow or widower and sons. 

2. Son’s am. 

3. Daughters. 

4. Father. 

5. Mother. 

6. Daughters of son. 

7. Sons of daughters. 

8. Daughters of daughters- 

9. Brother. 

10. Sisters. 

11. Uncles by the father's side. 

12. Widow of the deceased son if she lias not contracted 

a second marriage at the death of the intestate. 

XX. If a testator at his death has not appointed an executor 
of his last will and testament, or if the person so appointed 
refuse to act, in either of which eases administration shall bo 
granted to the persons mentioned in section xix. 

XXI. A Parsec shall be deemed to have attained his or her 
majority at the age of twenty-one yean, and shall thenceforth 
lio competent to nuke contracts, to claim the free use of his or 
her property, to act as guardiin, executor, or administrator, 
and to dispose of his or her property by will. And whereas it 
is desirable to ascertain the law and define the rights and 
the relative positions of parent and child and guardian and 
ward. 

XXII. Be it further enacted. That the father shall be 
entitled to the custody of his children, whether legitimate or 
illegitimate, and the guardianship of their mutes until they 
attain the age of twenty-one years, provided ho be not by 
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lunacy or other can* diapalified tor the due dimhsrge of 
hi* duties and and the cxe rcnc of hi* right* toward* *neh 
child. And he may appoint one or snore guardian* by will 
duly executed. And upon hi* death, in the abaenee of any 
*ueh appointments the mother, or hi ca*c of her death or dis¬ 
qualification, the other relatives of the child, m the order men¬ 
tioned in section vii, shall be appointed guardian, and doll 
pxwca all the right* and privilege* of the father, except a* 
hereinafter is provided. 

XXIII. Where any dispute shall anas between the father 
and mother of any child under the age of ex yean, the per¬ 
sonal emtody of the child shall belong to the mother until 
the child shall hare attained it* fell age of aiz yean. 

XXIV. Any betrothal cr marriage contracted by a child 
under the age of twenty-one yean widsoct the consent of the 
fither, or if the father be dead or disqualified as aforesaid, of 
the mother, shall be eoossdertd null tad* void. And every 
betrothal or contract of marriage made by the parents on 
behalf of a child above the tge of sixteen yean, shall not be 
binding on the child if made without obtaining his or her con¬ 
sent. In com the father and mother be both dead or disquali¬ 
fied, the right of granting or withhold i ng consent to betrothal 
or manage shall be vested in the guardian, bat in Rich case 
shall wholly cra*c and determine on the child attaining the age 
of sixteen yean. 

XXV. The right of the mother, upon the death or disquali¬ 
fication of the father a* afoteaaid, to the ecstody and guardian¬ 
ship of the child shall erne altogether on her re-marriage, 
except where the child shall be under the age of six yean, in 
which ease the personal custody of the child shall remain with 
the mother, notwithstanding her re-marriage, until such child 
shall bare attained the age of six years; and the guardianship 
shall, on such attainment by the chad of the age of «x years, be 
vested in and exercised the paginal grandfather, brother, 
maternal uncle, or paternal grandmother of the child, in the order 
act forth in the following mettoa. But, if sll these relatives be 
dead, disqualified, or enwilheg to act, the right of the mother 
shall revert to her notwithstanding «ch re-marriage. 
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XXVI. Upon Ibc death or disqualification as aforesaid of 
the father and mother, and the con-appointment of any testa¬ 
mentary guardian, the undermentioned surviving relatives, 
according to the following order, shall be entitled to the custody 
and guardianship of the person and property of the child; pro¬ 
vided they ire not by lunacy, difference of religion, or other 
just cause, disqualified for so acting. 

1. Grandfather, paternal. 

2. Brothers, in the order of seniority. 

8. Uncles by the father’s side, in the Older of seniority. 

4. Grandmother, paternal. 

5. Sisters, in the order of seniority. 

6. Sons of the uncle by the father’* side, in the order of 

seniority. 

7. Grandfather, paternal- 

8. Grandfather, maternal. 

9. Uncles by the mother’s side, in the order of seniority. 

10. Father’s sisters, in the order of seniority. 

11. Mother's sisters, in the order of seniority. 

12. Any relative or suitable person who may bo desirous 

of being appointed. 

XXVII. In constructing this Act the relationship, if not 
otherwise expressed, is to be traced through the male line only, 
and brethren of the hslf-blood by the mother’s side arc 
not in any caw to be entitled to succeed unless expressly 
named. 


CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCIAL PURSUITS. 

Eu\y occupation of the Puna in Indk-Britiri power ex¬ 
ceedingly ftToonble to tbdr iatemt and the development 
of tier commercial and eaterpriang iprit—Exlenare com¬ 
mercial intercoom at the pint day— A remarkable 
inttanee of iodutry aad a Iotc for the exlendon of agricul¬ 
ture—Testimony to their genera! int el lig en c e and enterprise 
—Their aucees* as railway contract-**—Tie rarioua pro- 
Jbwona followed by them—Their charity and hoapitaliliea— 
Sir Jam»e?j«c't benefaction*—Notice* of the gencroua sprit 
of well-knowa Pancca. 

When it is remembered that the Parsecs 
at Bombay, arc the descendants of a small 
colony which emigrated from Persia in cir¬ 
cumstances the most miserable, it is a matter 
of some surprise to strangers in India, that 
this people have simultaneously with the 
progress of British power in India risen into 
affluence and importance, while the other 
natives of the land, Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
have fallen into insignificance. The ancestors 
of the present race were remarkable for their 
warlike, enterprising, and industrious spirit. 
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If ever called to arms, tho present Parsees 
will not be found wanting in the courage 
which distinguished their ancestors, but living 
under a Government which they consider 
quite paternal, and having no political in¬ 
terest in the land, there is nothing for them 
to 6ght for, and they have consequently con¬ 
centrated all their strength in the two latter 
qualities of their ancient race, industry and 
enterprise. 

Theso qualities in which the other natives 
of India are sadly deficient, have given to the 
Parsees that position which they now hold. 
On their arrival in India tho Parsecs chiefly 
employed themselves as cultivators of the soil, 
and as artisans. They followed these pursuits 
for about a thousand years, but no sooner 
did they perceive that there were openings 
for gaining wealth and distinction, than the 
spirit which had laid dormant for nearly ten 
centuries, burst forth again with renewed 
vigour and power. 

To the British power in India the Parsees 
arc chiefly indebted for their present position. 
Under its authority their commercial spirit 
revived, and they began for tho first time to 
reap the fruit of their own industry. The 
native governments of India had invariably 
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acted as a check to industry and enterprise— 
no man could enjoy the fruits of his own 
labour, as the people were constantly subjected 
to the caprice of the ruler, and the tyranny 
and oppression of his innumerable hosts of 
subordinate officers. 

The cause of the depressed, ignoble, and 
cowardly spirit of the Hindoos, can safely be 
traced to the system pursued by those Govern¬ 
ments under which they had groaned for 
thousands of years. The accession of British 
power in India was therefore a godsend to the 
Parsees; it enabled them to enter upon higher 
and nobler pursuits, and at once removed those 
restraints which the tyrannical rule of native 
princes had imposed upon them. Dadysett, 
Pestonjce and Hormusjee Wadia, the earliest 
Parsecs of wealth and influence, had by their 
individual enterprise, raised themselves from 
obscurity to a distinguished position. 

Almost all the Parsec Shets now living, 
have been the creators of their own fortunes. 
Sir Jamsotjee Jeejeebhoy, whose name is 
known in almost every part of the world, as 
the first merchant prince in India, was the son 
of poor parents- Shot Framjee Nusserwanjec, 
Shet Cowasjee Jehangir, Shet Manackjee 
Nusserwanjec, and a number of other Parsec 
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gentlemen, reputed lor their wealth, have also 
been the architects of their own fortunes. 
And how have all these attained their present 
position? By their commercial enterprise 
and remarkable industry. Wherever wealth 
is to be acquired, or wherever the English 
standards have been carried, the Parsecs have 
followed with the fearless energy' of men who 
required but the simple assurance that the 
protection of English law mid English justice 
would bo thrown around them. The Parsec 
tradesman followed the British army to Cabul, 
and is now to be found in every city of 
India, foremost in every enterprise, and 
ready to take advantage of every opening. 
We may bo forgiven the boast, but we can 
safely say, that in the short space of a 
century’, we have placed ourselves in compe¬ 
tition with the merchant princes of the English 
Babylon, and no history of the commerce 
of the East would be complete without a 
prominent place being given to the mercantile 
houses established by the Parsecs in India 
and China. Even London, the great com¬ 
mercial metropolis of the world, possesses a 
Parsec mercantile house. Those wealthy and 
spirited Camas, who can justly boast of 
possessing first-rate mercantile houses in 
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India and China, opened a similar house in 
London about three years ago, and Messrs. 
Cama and Co. are daily seen in Gresham 
House, carrying on extensive commercial in¬ 
tercourse. It is the first Parsec house esta¬ 
blished in London, and its projectors are 
consequently entitled to no little praise for 
their enterprising spirit. 

No question has ever been raised as to 
the commercial morality of the Parsees; 
they are upright and honourable in their' 
dealings. Between themselves written agree¬ 
ments are unknown; their word is truly 
“ their bond," and this system they extend to 
most Europeans with whom they have 
dealings. Being incapable themselves of dis¬ 
honesty in such matters, they willingly believo 
that others are actuated by similar honourable 
feelings. 

In the establishment in India of banks 
and various other joint-stock companies, the 
Parsees have been the prime movers. They 
have shared largely in the -introduction in 
India of railways, those great pioneers of 
civilization and commerce. They are ex¬ 
tensive landholders, and the finest houses in 
the Island of Bombay are owned by them. A 
number of them are ship-owners. In short. 
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much of the prosperity of Bombay is owing 
to the commercial spirit and activity of the 
Parsees. They have aided considerably, both 
by their influence and wealth, all projects for 
public improvements. There is not a single 
measure, having for its aim the good of the 
public, which has not received a handsome 
contribution from the purse of a Parsee. 

One instance of remarkable industry and a 
love for the extension of agriculture in India, 
requires prominent notice. The late Pramjec 
Cowasjcc, Esq., who, for half a century, 
was one of the most enlightened, liberal- 
minded, energetic, upright, and honourable 
merchants, was the greatest native improver 
in the Bombay Presidency, for which manifes¬ 
tation of public spirit he was justly styled the 
Earl of Leicester of India. On his estate at 
Powai, about eighteen miles from Bombay, .ho 
introduced the cultivation of cotton and tea, 
and planted a great quantity, of sugar canes, 
indigo, and mulberries for silkworms, and 
a large number of other valuable growths 
of the soil. Though he did not succeed to 
the extent of his desires, he converted the 
place from a forest into a fertile estate, yield¬ 
ing a net revenue of 20,000 rupees, or 2,000/. 
per annum. 
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F ramjet* Cowasjee was the first Parsec, we 
may safely say, the first and only native of 
India who, in the year 1838 , sent a present 
of that sweet and delicious fruit the Bombay 
mangoes, to her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen.* The labours of this venerable old 
man will be best understood by a perusal of 
the following extract. Sir John Malcolm, in 

* The following * the do cnaeat which accompanied the 
ffcring:— 

“ To Her Meat Graced Mi«y the Queen of England. 

- May it pk»* voir Sfv.tr. 

u The improvement tad ex*on of «caa narigatico here 
now happily brought year Mipeaty's domca oa i at home end 
your dominion* in the Eaitcrr. world so closely together, that 
I venture meet humbly and meat rc a pe etf nlly to Uy at your 
Majesty's feet max specimen. of the eckhrawd Bombay Mac- 
goo, in the enroot hope that thb delicioaa fruit, which ha. 
never before been transnhttd to Europe, nay reach your 

44 Such precaution* hare been adopted to peraerre the fruit at 
appear meat effi cac i ous, but if the toUaist. of your Majesty*, 
dominion. at home can praenba a preferable method, it shall 
he'adopted in the tra n s mn C c c of further Kippbes of thi* or 
any other kind of fruit peculiar to the country which has not 
hitherto been aeen in Great Britain. 

-Your Majcrty*. meat dutiful and frilhfnl 
- Eastern subject, 

“ Fxasejrx CowauxE. 

-Bowdaf, 18A May, 1838." 

In acknowledgment ot thi. prraeat, the Master of the Houae- 
hold conveyed to him the Queen's approbation of the zeal 
and enterprise evinced by him, and her Majesty's gratification 
at the dutiful expression of loyalty by which it wa» accompanied. 
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liis administration of India, thus speaks of 
Powai under the head of improvements in 
Salsett:— 

f “A grant was given to Framjeo of the 
fine estate of. Powai, in perpetuity, at a 
moderate quit rent, 'on an understanding 
that certain improvements were to be made. 

. My minute of the 30th of November, 1830, 
fully explains how far that good and able 
man has realized these expectations; I shall 
therefore quote it as the best illustration of 
the consequences that have already resulted 
from the measures adopted to promote the 
prosperity of Salsett. I lately paid a visit to 
the estate of Framjee Cowasjoe at Powai, 
and never was more gratified. This highly 
respectable native has laid out much money- 
in a variety of useful improvements; ho has 
sunk a number of wells, has built houses, 
made an excellent road, planted a great 
quantity of sugar cane, indigo, and mulberries 
for silkworms; ho has erected an excellent 
sugar mill, which I saw at work, and all the 
ncccssaiw buildings of an indigo manufactory. 
But what I was most delighted with was the 
passionate fondness Framjee appeared to have 
for his estate. His projected improvements 
of a tank, a garden full of fruit trees of every 
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country, the erection of a bungalow for English 
travellers, and a serai and stables at the spot 
where the road to his estate leaves the Tannah 
great road, will be most useful to the public, 
as it is exactly half-way between Bombay and 
Tannah, and mark the liberal spirit in which 
he has determined to fulfil the obligation of 
his lease. 

“ ‘ He evidently thinks less of profit than of 
being the first native improver of the soil on 
a scale that will match the science and enter- • 
pnse of a European settler. His ambition 
is directed by the possession of this fine estate 
to the object of being a country gentleman; 
and whatever be the pecuniary result to him 
of his speculation, he will gain much in health, 
reputation, and enjoyment, while Government 
will eventually have a hundred-fold for any 
petty immediate or prospective sacrifices it 
may have made in the mere value of the land 
or its produce. 

“ I was so gratified by what Framjec showed 
me of his actual improvements, and the plans 
ho had in contemplation, that I regretted not 
having provided myself with an appropriate 
token of my marked approbation of his public 
spirit, and of the benefits that might be 
derived from his example. To remedy this 
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forgetfulness, I presented him, on the spot, 
with my own valuable watch and chain, ex¬ 
pressing at the same time, before the.gen tie- 
men who accompanied mo and a crowd of the 
natives employed or settled on Ins estate, my 
delight with what I had witnessed, and the 
.ratification I should have in conveying to 
the Board and to my superiors in England 
information of all I had seen, and my sense 
of the value of such improvements as he had 
. made and projected, both to the Government 
and to the country. Framjeo Cowasjce was 
delighted with the approbation I gave him. 
He would persevere, he said, whatever dis¬ 
couragement be might at first meet with in 
his plans: mv watch, he added, should be 
preserved in'his family; and he deemed 
the gift bestowed on the spot, and in the 
manner it was, as rendering stronger than 
ever the pledge he had given to Government 
to improve in every way the lands they have 
granted him. 

The same distinguished statesman bears 
testimony to the intelligence and enterprise 
of the Parsces in the following words:— 
“There is no body of natives in India so remark¬ 
able for their intelligence and enterprise as the 
Parsees. Bombay has owed its advancement 
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in a great degree so this class; and in the 
actual condition of this presidency it appears 
to me a political consideration of much im¬ 
portance to strengthen their attachment to 
Government by new ties which are of a nature 
calculated to combine the promotion of their 
interests with those of tho state. Salsett is 
recommended to them by its vicinity to 
Bombay, its excellent roads, and security. 
It may not yield the profit they anticipate, 
but they will render it a garden, and free 
us from trouble and expense in its manage¬ 
ment; and above all, it will give to tho 
wealthy and public-spirited men that interest 
in the soil, and that knowledge of the benefits 
of works like roads, canals, and bridges, 
which may be of the greatest use, both as it 
disposos them to embark in works that ad¬ 
vance the interests of Government and the 
general prosperity of this presidency. Tho 
feelings which will be inspired, and the know¬ 
ledge attained by men of this class being land¬ 
holders in Salsett, will gradually lead them 
to the Conkan and Deccan, where such per¬ 
sons arc much required to promote plans of 
improvement, without which these countries 
will never pay the expenses of their occu¬ 
pation and management-" 
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How eager a Parseo is to betake himself 
to any profession, will be best judged of from 
the fact that no sooner was railw ay enterprise 
introduced into India than several of the 
race found employment for themselves as con¬ 
tractors for the construction of railroads. In 
a field of labour entirely new to thorn, they 
have made a name and attained distinction. 
Jamsotjce Dorabjoo is now considered the 
foremost native railway contractor in India. 
This Porsco began his railway carocr by 
tendering unsuccessfully for tho first two con¬ 
tracts on tho lino from Bombay to Thanna. 
llis offer for tho third contract was accepted 
at a very considerable reduction of tho esti¬ 
mate of tho chief engineer, and tho manner in 
which it was executed gave every satisfaction. 

Jamsotjeo noxt undertook to construct three 
largo viaducts, each of thorn nearly 200 yards 
long, and over fifty feet in height. At this 
timo it was predicted that the work was 
beyond his strength, or more than ho could 
perform, but it was finished within the ap¬ 
pointed timo, and in tho words of the chief 
engineer, Mr. Berkeloy, “ in a stylo worthy 
of any contractor, of any country, and of tho 
approbation of any engineer." Ho again took 
another contract of twenty miles from Calliau 
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to Narel; and again a further length of seven¬ 
teen miles from Narel to Campoolcc, at the 
foot of the Bhore Ghaut, all of which he 
executed to the satisfaction of the railway 
authorities. 

In the year 1857, Jamsetjec Dorabjeo 
obtained, by public competition, from tho 
directors of tho Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, in London, a contract for the 
construction* of a further twenty-six miles 
of their line, extending from Wasind to Kust- 
sarah, at tho foot of the Thul Ghaut incline. 
Those works are very formidable, and partako 
very much of the tame character as the groat 
works which are being executed on tho two 
Ghaut inclines. They lio in a difficult and 
unfavourable district, nearly covered with 
jungle, full of trap hills and mountain torrents; 
unhealthy in places, difficult of access, devoid 
of water during the hot season, and thinly 
populated. 

The contract is a largo one, amounting 
probably to nearly 200,000/., and tho Parsco 
contractor has undertaken to comploto tho 
works by tho month of December, 1859, in a 
period of little more than two years. It com¬ 
prises about 1 , 000,000 cubic yards of embank¬ 
ment and many heavy rock cuttings. Also four 
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large viaducts, of which one consists of six 
50 feet arches 100 feet high, another of seven 
30 foot arches 50 feet high, a third of seven 
50 feet arches 100 feet high, and the fourth 
of three 50 feet arches 70 feet high. It also 
contains a large mass of masonry, in numerous 
smaller bridges [and culverts, in addition to 
which, tho contractor has undertaken to con¬ 
struct all tho stations. 

His arrangements for this great work havo 
boon workman-like and comprehensive. Ho 
has largely availed himself of native agency, 
and has entrusted tho practical superinten¬ 
dence to several Europeans of acknowledged 
abilities and experience, who havo rccoivcd 
liberal appointments from him. Ho has em¬ 
ployed, notwithstanding the groat demand for 
labour, 17,000 hands, and by judicious pro¬ 
visions for their hoalth and necessities, has 
succoodcd in keeping tho greater jmrtion of 
them upon tho works during tho unfavourable 
part of tho year. Ho has exhibited consider¬ 
able judgment and foresight in tho prepa¬ 
rations which ho has made, and which will 
enable him to cope successfully with tho 
unusual difficulty of his contract 

Tho progress of his works has been rapid, 
and he has given entire satisfaction to the 
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Company, by his exertions and his care and 
liberality in the execution of the works which 
ho has undertaken. When this contract is 
completed, Jamsotjco Dorabjeo will have con¬ 
structed ninety miles of railway, or the whole 
of the lino upon tho Concan, oxccpt the four 
miles botweon Tannoh and Pcrscek, which 
were made by Messrs. Wythcs and Jackson. 

Wo boro subjoin a tablo showing tho pro¬ 
fessions and number of Parseos.us given in 
the last census of Bombay, which cannot fail 
to be interesting. Tho number hero given, 
donotos tho femnlos and minors, ns included in 
tho profession of tho head of tho family: 

Annuitant*, independent* . 

Auctioneer* . 

linker*, confectioner* .... 

Uullock driver*. 

Cane worker*. 

Clothier*, draper*, mercer* 

Cotton worker* or rcUilcr* 

Domestic *err*nU . . . • 

Fishmonger*. 

Grain dealer*. 

Hawkers . • • • • . • 

Horae dealer*, driver* 

Iron dealer* .. 

. Jeweller* and watchmaker* 

Labourer* . • • • * 

. Liquor icllera, distiller*, palm wine drawer* 

• Marine *toro dealer* .... 

Medical men . • • ’ • 


128 

1,417 

07 

474 

328 

124 

o,m 

13 
6 
347 
8,0 U 
8 

1,123 

41 

6,227 

37 

677 
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Merchant*, banker*, or broken . . . 61,208 

Money changer*, astaycr* .... 1,635 

Oil dealer* .163 

Peniionen .1,274 

. Polioenun ..1 

PricaU.6,660 

Printer*, itationen, bookbinder* . . . 016 

* Schoolmuter*.2,060 

Tailor*, embroiderer*, tent maker* . . 172 

Tarernkcepm.826 

Vagrant*.127 

Water carrier*.1,684 

Wood worker* and denlor* . 4,101 

Writer* and accountant. . . . .11,028 


. Total . 110,644 

It will bo scon from this table, thnt tho 
largest number, or raoro than one-half of 
tho whole Parsco population, follow tho 
avocations of merchants, hankers, or brokors, 
which fact furnishos a clonr proof of the 
commercial bent of tho Parsco mind. It 
will also bo seen from tho tnblo that tho 
commonor trades, such os butchers, barbers, 
laundrymen, palkoc-bcarors, swoopors, or 
scavengers, ore not rosorted to by them. 

It may, perhaps, striko tho reader as 
curious that tho Parsecs, whoso ancestors 
wore remarkablo for their martial spirit, have 
not embraced tho profession of arms. Tho 
matter can bo easily explained. Wo must, in 
the first place, observe that there is no 
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objection whatever to a Parsce embracing the 
profession of a soldior on religious grounds, 
as is erroneously supposed by Europeans. 
The veneration the Parsecs havo for firo has 
been tho groundwork of this supposition, and 
on this beliof it is surmised that they would 
not fire a gun or pistol. This idea, however, 
is simply ridiculous. Tho Parscos hold firo 
in veneration in tho senso which will bo 
explained in tho chapter on roligion, but this 
circumstance offers no impediment to their 
employing fire-arms as offensive or defensive 
weapons. When tho Parsocs wore lately 
npprehonsivo of a disturbance in Bombay, 
tho (hope in tho placo wore cloared of guns 
and pistols by tho Parscos. 

Wo must look for tho real reason of 
tho Parscos not becoming soldiors, in tho 
fact that very littlo or no inducomont is 
offered to thorn to enlist in tho army. Tho 
nativo (Hindoo or Mahomedan) soldiors aro 
paid seven rupees, or fourteen shillings a 
month, inclusive of rations, while a Parseo, 
in tho lowest employment that ho can enter 
upon, namely, that of a cook or domestic 
sorvant, oarns nearly doublo the sum which 
is paid to tho sepoy. During tho lato 
mutinies, when Bombay was denuded of 
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European troops, many Parsecs were willing 
to enlist in tho army if the pay of Europcau 
soldiers was accorded to them. We have not 
^the slightest hesitation in saying that tho 
11 ) Parsecs would bo found to bo as good and 
,. . brave soldiers as tho Anglo-Saxons, whilst 
their loyalty and attachment to tho Govern¬ 
ment they would bo called upon to serve, 
would always bo above suspicion. 

In tho foregoing list, tho numbor of writers 
and accountants stands at 11,028. Of these, 
nearly half are in tho scrvico of Government, 
which, whon wo consider tho total numbor 
of natives in Government employ, shows 
only a small percentage of Pursue officials. 
Indocd, tho Parsecs havo not found oxtensivo 
employment in the public service. Tho nativo 
functionaries, and other servants of Govern¬ 
ment, nro chiefly drawn from among tho 
Hindoos and Mahomcdaus. But it is u 
matter of no littlo gratification to us to 
mention, that whenovor any ono of this tribe 
has been placed by Government in some 
responsible post, requiring considerable ability, 
energy, and judgment, ho has been found 
fully equal to the task. At tho presont 
day, ono Pareee is a Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes at Bombay, anothor is the 
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Translator and Interpreter in her Majesty’s 
Supremo Court, ono a Deputy-Magistrate in 
ono of tho zillas of the Bombay presidency, 
three or four are Assistant-Commissionors in 
tho Nngporo territories, and about half a 
dozen aro Sudur Amecns, or native judges. 

All these gentlemen, it is well known, 
perform tho responsible dutios of their offices 
ably and satisfactorily. 

A very few Parsecs have served Govern¬ 
ment in political employment.* The services 

• A number of Parsecs mo member* of a political body 
called tho Bombay Association, formed for tho purpmc of 
obtaining reform In the gororiunont of tlio country. Though 
tho president of thla n-eolation, the much respected Jagonuthjeo 
Sunkoraett, lfaq., and hit ton. Vcnoyeklon Jagonuthjoc, Iiaq., 
one of tho secretariea, are Hindoo*, roost of tho eliiof member* 
aro Parser*. Tho poaltion taken up by thla body l. not one 
of antagonism to Government, nor la tho constant decrying 
of all its measure* the aim of tho association. Ita object is 
rather to obtain information from uuprrjudkcd sourews, which 
to the author! tie* might be aralod up, and to lay It before tho 
Government and suggest remedial measure*. Every ono of ita 
«n«mben is fblly sensible of tbo benefit* they ciyoy under 
British rule. We cannot do better than quote the sentiment* 
on the aubjeet of the senior secretary, Mr. Nowaajc* Fur- 
doonjec, delivered at a public meeting, from which the feeling* 
of the member* of the oasociation toward* the Government will 
be best judged. 

“ Let u* for a while examine the character and policy of the 
British Government, under whoec sway wo have tho good 
fortune to bo placed. Tills liberal and enlightened Govern- 
meut has conceded several important and valusble privileges, 
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of a Parseo named Khurshcdjeo Modes, with 
tho political embassy at Poona, at the Court 
of the Pcahwa, arc well described by Grant 
Duff, in his history of the Maharattas. The 
Into Arda-sfr Dhunjccshaw, Bahodoor ot 
Surat, and his ancestors, have done immenso 
sorvico to tho Government. Mr. II. G. 
Briggs, a naino not unfamiliar in literary 
circles in Bombay, in his work entitled 


uni liu confbrred on in •cvcrnl boom for which wei oaght to 
be tlunkflil. I will hero enumerate * few of than which af!«t 
Mil extrtbe a powerful influence on our iocIiI profile**. 'Hio 
flr*t (. civil nod politic!,liberty, which wndiU In the power of 
thinking mxl Acting with pcrfocl independence, ju« m we deem 
(It, without my ratrnlnt or control on Che port of our ruler*, 
oiccpt from tho l»wi of nituro, which wiaely nnd properly 
Impoao certain restriction. that are nccouary for our infoty 
and wellhrc. Tho *econd i» rcllgiou. liberty or toleration, 
which ti the frM right of adopting and maintaining opinion* on 
rtligioui lubjccta, Md ofwomhlpping the Almighty according 
to tho dictate* of our cowleicc, and the doctrine* of our 
respective religion*, without *ny Interfomicc or control on tlto 
part of Government or any private individual. It cannot bo 
denied that tlicee privilege* were either withhold m tolo, or 
greatly abridged and unjiutly curtailed ut*der tho former 
dynauy of ruler*. The prosperity and greolnce* of the llrituh 
nation depend mainly on the poavwdon nnd enjoyment of theie 
privilege*, whieh are tho birthright* of every British subject: 
ami the Jlritith Government, In conionance'.to tho enlightened 
and liberal pjllcy whieh they hare thought proper to adopt 
toward* the people of tliii country, having conceded to the 
latter the full enjoyment of ihe*e right*, the elder enure whieh 
operated «* n check to n*tirc improvement and progrea ho* 
thereby been removed." 
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“Cities of Gujarashtra," gives a briof but 
aceuratc summary of Ardcshir s distinguished 
services. So well has Mr. Briggs treated 
the subject, that wo shall be excused for 
quoting his remarks. IIo says 

“ Among the natives of Western India ho 
(Ardasir) stands alone for his abilitios, his 
enorgy, and his unweariod zonl for tho 
Government ho served, tho country which 
gave him birth and his countrymen refugo 
in oxilo. To form any idon of tho stato of 
Surat nt this time, mid to appreciate tho 
exertions of Ardasfr, it must bo borne in 
mind that both tho city and tho rivor wore 
plagued with robbors and pirates equally 
daring and adroit. Tho indolont avaricious- 
noss of tho citizen was oxposod to tho rapacity 
of his needy neighbour, nt whoso moans tho 
villanous Koli of Gujarat could bo introduced 
into his dwelling; and tho naturo of such 
felonies was frequently rendered more atrocious 
by tho commission of murder: but the stealthi¬ 
ness and security with which such feats were 
performed wholly defeated tho aim and the 
ends of justico. 

“Nor was the system of piracy any half- 
handed measure: tho Gifts of the Ocean (the 
happy sobriquet) were shared from Cambay 
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north, as far southward as Daman-by a leagued 
fraternity, whoso emissaries wero too frequently 
the son ants or friends of the enterprising mer¬ 
chant. It was nothing unusual tojearn of 
singular storm* and stranger shipwreck., jet 
Swuli Nest or Thari Hole had received many 
hundred bales of cotton or richer spoil both 
umoiled bv the sea and unknown to any voyago 
but that of the river. The gains wore equally 
distributed; which permitted the existence of 
the band such a scries of years. But, oven 
this nefarious, audacious, and oxtonsivo plot, 
porishod under proper vigilanco and duo 
discrimination. 

“ Mr. Anderson, lately Govornor of Bombay, 
a man of aevero thought and determined prin¬ 
ciples of action—when session judgo of Surat, 
had bestowed somo attention on this subject, 
but was at fault as to the means of extirpating 
thcMi evils, and ho bent his eye upon a youug 
and adventurous instrument for accomplish¬ 
ing tho required 'purpose: his penetration of 
character found in Ardasfr tho willing ongino. 
From this period is to ho dated tho extra- 
ordinary exertions of Ardasfr for Surat; in¬ 
stantly diverting his notice to tho amount and 
nature of the existing sore, ho probed their 
extent, and then resorted to remedial steps. 
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“The employment of his energies for the 
state did not terminate in the suppression 
of the grievances noticed: they wore followed, 
by remodelling tho polico of the city—tho 
introduction of an establishment of dondias, 
or watchmen—an improved gaol discipline, 
quite as well as tho foundation of a paper 
manufactory to engage tho timo of tho 
prisoners in salutary pursuits, and the im¬ 
provement of the roads. Amid those trying 
labours he devoted a largo portion of his time 
in rondoring considerable assistance to Mr. 
Borrodoilo, of tho civil service, in a valuablo 
work prepared for tho Government, which 
that gontloman had tho candour to admit 
without Ardasfr’s services tho undertaking 
must hove failed. 

“Tho intricate, tho substantial, tho im¬ 
portant services of Ardasir induced tho Govorn- 
mout in Novombor, 1825, to bestow upon him 
a khilat, or honorary garb, in that manner 
most gratifying to tho pride of tho recipient. 
Tho ceremony was performed in open durbar 
by tho agent for the honourable tho Governor, 
and the opportunity availod of to present 
Ardaslr with 5,000 rupees. On this occasion 
a ’petition, signed by 800 of tho principal 
native residents of Surat, was delivered to 
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the agent, expressive of the pleasure expe¬ 
rience! in this prominent notice of the efforts 
of their follow-citizen for the general security 

and weal of tho community. 

“Upon tho 22nd of December, 1829, and 
during his stay at Surat, Sir John Malcolm, 
tho then Governor of Bombay, by way of 
particularly marking tho meritorious labours 
of Ardasfr, at n special durbar hold, to which 
wero summoned all tho principal personages 
in and about Surat, invested him with a kliilat, 
and conferred tho titlo of bnhadur—in thorn- 
solves no ordinary honours, but which in this 
instanco wore accompanied by tho presenta¬ 
tion of a horso with rich trappings, and a 
jaghir of tho annual rontal of 3,000 rupcos, 
promising Ardasfr, at tho samo time, to send 
him a gold modal. Upwards of 20,000 nativos 
lmd assembled to witness tho ceremony, and 
to signify their thanks to tho Govornor for 
the honours paid Ardasfr. Gonoral Ilcssman 
was ordered to afford a strong military forco 
to give importance to tho occasion, and a 
company of infantry escorted Ardasfr, with 
a military hand, to his residence. 

“In 1830, tho Judicial Commissioner, Mr. 
James Sutherland, having received special 
instructions from tho Government of Bombay, 
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held a durbar on tho 14th of Docembor to 
carry into effect the intentions of tho honour¬ 
able the Governor in presenting Ardasfr with 
tho promised medal. In tho presonco of a large 
concourse, composed of European and nativo 
gentlemen, uftor a long, eloquent, and appro¬ 
priate speech in Hindooitani, detailing tho 
several valuable and useful services rendered 
by Ardasfr to tho etato and tho community 
of Surat, and ably expatiating upon tho high 
sonsoentertainod by Government of this public 
servant, Mr. Sutherland delivorod to Ardasfr 
tho gift of the Bombay Cabinet. It is n plaiu 
round slab of gold, bearing tho following 
inscription on ono sido, “This modal is pro- 
wonted to Ardasfr Dunjooshah Bnhadoor, Kot- 
wal of Surat, in token of tho high sonso onter- 
tainod by the Bombay Government of tho 
diligence nnd fidelity with which ho has per¬ 
formed his public dutios both ns an oflicor of 
police nnd in other capacities. 1st January, 
1830.” Tho obverse bears a translation in 
Gujarati. 

“ Years havo sinco fled, nnd Ardasfr’s un¬ 
remitting ability, his unwearied zeal—remain 
unaltered; his assistance in the general affairs 
of the country, have continued to prove tho 
theme of all his superiors. His counsel has 

M 
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boon frequently sough*, his opinionnever 
diarcearclcd ; and his merits were found ol no 
tlS calibre in the diplomatic arrangc- 
m ^required in the affairs of native states 

ri-Jly tho»» of tlio Nawate of Surat aud 

Sucliii) and the Rana of Dharampur. In the 
Inst matter »hcro the pecumary ombarraaa- 
mnnta of the princo had been <o promptly and 
satisfactorily arranged whilo Ardasfr was nativo 
agent to the Governor, the Hindoo chieftain, 
in grateful recollection of tho Zoronstriaus 
intervention, summarily thrust upon him a 
village affording a yearly rovonuo of two 
thousand rupees, which Ardasfr, with lus usual 
.pint, declined to accept; a reference was 
subsequently subraittod by tho Kami to tho 
Bombay Govornmont on tho subject, and tho 
expected nogntivo roply onsued." 

Tho Kuroponn roador will thus sec, that ot 
nil tho races inhabiting India, tho Tarseos 
are tho most intelligent and cnorgctic. Not 
trammelled by that cursed system of “ Caste,” 
they aro at liberty to trade und inhabit all 
quarters of the globe, and follow whatever 
professions they think will ho conducive to 
tlicir advancement in life. Thoy may justly 
boast that, upon the first opportunity tho race 
has possessed for a thousand years of rising 
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into eminence, they have proved themselves tho 
worthy descendants of a renowned ancestry. 

Although insignificant in point of numbers, 
tho Parsoo community can nevor bo absent 
from tho Europonn mind, when contemplating 
tho vast empiro of India. The Parsoo has 
b<M>n flattoringly described ns tho Saxon of tho 
East, and undor tho aigis of tho just and 
enlightened rule of England has ontorod, with 
success, into competition with tho Saxon of 
tho West in tho mood for honourable dis¬ 
tinction.* 

Tho wealth acquired by tho Parsoos, wo 
nro proud to say, is raroly mil-spent Thord 
aro, of course, ns in all communities, somo 
who wisely hoard up thoir riches, whilo others 
squander away largo fortunes in luxury and 
debauchery without contributing a ponny to¬ 
wards any charitable fund or objoct of public 
utility. Hut it cannot bo denied that the 
majority of tho Parscos aro bonovolont to 
a degreo ; somo even forgot that charity 
begins at home, and aro liberal beyond their 
means. The race has inherited this spirit of 
liberality from its ancestors, who wero con- 

» Ruitomjcc Byramjeo, a graduate of tl.c Grant Medical 
College, obtained in 1847, by public competition, a coenmiiaion 
a* Aadatant Surgeon on tho Bombay ettabUahment 
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spicuous for their love of chanty. It is 
enough to show to a Pence an object 
dcsoning of relief or support, and his purse 

is at once opened. . 

This good quality which flows m the Pal¬ 
ace veins has boon noticed by the earliest 
Europeans, who came in contact with tins 
people. Tho bonovolcnco of ono borabjoo 
Munchorjco is thus roferrod to in a Bombay 
newspaper, dated 1790. “We arc happy m 
tho opportunity of pointing out tho hboiahty 
of Sorabjoo Munclierjoo, whoso conduct doos 
honour to humanity. During tho present 
scarcity of provisions, ho daily feeds upwards 
of 2,000 pooplo, of difforont castes, at hu 
own expense." 

Mrs. Graham, in her journal of a residonco 
in India in tho years 1805 and 1806, says, 
“the Pnrsoo merchant, Ardcshir Dady, fed 
five thousand people, besides contributing in 
other ways towards the support of tho starv¬ 
ing population.” Tho Rev. Mr. Ovington, 
who has published an account of his voyage 
to Surat in tho year 1689, has said that “tho 
Parsecs aro over ready to provide for the 
sustenance nnd comfort of such as want them. 
Their universal kindnoss, either in employing 
such aa aro needy and ablo to work, or 
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bestowing a seasonable bounteous charity to 
such as are infirm and miserable, loavo no 
man destitute of relief, nor suffer a beggar in 
all their tribe, 'and herein so far comply with 
that excellent rule of Pythagoras, to enjoy a 
kind of community among friends.” Major 
Mooro, in his narrativo of tlio operation of 
Captain Little’s detachment, &c., says, “ The 
benevolence of tho Parsed is not restricted 
to persons of their own soot. Their industry 
and extensive mercantile spirit have enabled 
many of them to amass considerable fortunes, 
which they spond with generous profusion 
in acts of charity and hospitality.” 

But lot us come nearer to our own times. 
Who has not heard of that very princo of 
munificence, tho vonorablo Pursue baronet. 
Sir Jamsctjuo Jcojcobhoy, whoso unbounded 
charity is not only unsurpassed, but without 
a parallel in ancient or modern times. Sinco 
1822 , when his charitable acts began to bo 
publicly noticod, scarcely a year has passed in 
which he hag not displayed that spirit of 
liberality which has made his name so famous 
throughout the world, and brought upon him 
tho blessings and regard of his people and 
unprecedented honours from his gracious 
Sovereign. 
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The capital of Western India, and Surat, 
Nowsari, and other places in Guzorat, and 
Khandalla and Poona in the Deccan, bear 
testimony to his liberality, philanthropy, and 
public spirit. Ho has at various tunes 
released tho prisoners confined in jail lor 
debt under tho authority of tho Small Cause 
Court; built causoways for the benefit of tho 
public and tho promotion of traffic between 
Bombay and SaUott; founded schools and 
colleges for tho education of his countrymon; 
erected hospitals for tho reliof of tho suffering 
poor; established benevolent institutions for 
relieving tho indigent and poor at Bombay, 
Burst, Nowaarco, and other places; built 
spacious and comfortnblo dhurutmallas for tho 
convenience of travellers; and erected works 
for the supply of water, and relieved pooplo 
from tho scarcity of tho most precious of 
all commodities. 

Sir Jumsotjco’s subscriptions to various 
charitablo objects liavo always been handsomo 
and extensive, whilo wo cannot guess tho 
extent of his privato charity. To the poor, 
the needy, and the distressed, he has always 
hold out a helping hand. Nor are his 
charities confined to peoplo of his own casto 
or race; he gives indiscriminately without 
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reference to caste, colour, or creed. So widely 
had tho fame of his munificence spread, that 
in 1842 he received tho honour of knighthood 
from the hands of our gracious and most 
beloved Sovereign, Quoen Victoria. Tho 
patent of knighthood* was, amidst great 
ostentation and public demonstration, pro- 
sonted to Sir Jamsotjoo, at tho Govornmcnt- 
houso at Parol, by Sir George Andorson, 
then Governor of Bombay. On tho lfith 
of December, 1843, Sir Jamsotjoo received 
a further mark of her Majesty's appro¬ 
bation of his generosity and public spirit 


• Tlw following account of tho armorial bearing, of Sir 
Jamwtjco Jcejecbhoy U Ukcn ftora a newapaprr of the day 
“Sir JamM\jM Jcejecbhoy'a ‘coal of arm.* cond.H of a 
handwmo .blcld in tlw form oftbo ahlolda UMd by the Knight* 
of St. John at the dcfenco of Mali*, bcanUfhlly cnblucmcd by 
ttrolaa of gold. 'At tho lower part of the ahield I. • landooapo 
•cate in India, intended to reprweot a part of the Wand of 
Bombay, with the iilanda of Salielto and KlepbanU ia the dis¬ 
tance. The ran i* eeen riling ftom beliind Salwtto to denote 
induitiy, and In diguing iU light and beat displaying libo- 
rality. The upper part of the ohield baa a whit* ground to 
denote integrity and purity, on whkh are placed two b«s 
rcpreaentlng induitry and pcreercrance. The ahield U eur- 
roounted by a creet conmiting of a beautiful peacock, denoting 
wealth, grandeur, and tragnIQcence; and in it. mouth U placed 
an car of paddy, denoting beneficence. Below the ahield i. a 
white pennant folded, on which if inscribed the word* • Indus¬ 
try and Liberality,' which i» Sir Jamae jee'a motto.'* 
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in tho shape of a gold medal* set in 
diamonds. 

Hi* grateful countrymen were not, however, 
bohind hand in recognising and publicly testi¬ 
fying their respect for tho good qualities which 
distinguish this grout man. In tho month of 
June, 1856, a public mooting, organised by 
tho nativo population of Bombay, and cordially 
supported by tho Europeans of tho city, was 
hold in tho Town Hull of Bombay, undor tho 
presidency of tho Bight Hon. tho Govornor, 
Lord Klphinstono. Tho objoct of tho demon¬ 
stration was to voto n statue to tho venerable 
Sir Jnmsctjoo Jeejoobhoy, to bo sot up in tho 
Town Hall, whore the effigy of the flint nativo 
of India will bo placed, by tho side of thoso 
of Elphinstono, Malcolm, and Forbes. 

Excellent speeches wore delivered at tho 
mooting, two of which wo are tempted to 
reprint, ns thoy not only fully dcsoribo tho 
excellent qualities of Sir Joinsctjco, but as 
they aro tho spontaneous expressions of two 
men high in authority in India, they will 
carry greator conviction with thorn than tho 

• The modal tw*ra, on id ftco, the inage of the Queen 
eodrtled with dUmomd. Tho rarer*) bnn thin inrrfption : 
“SirJimietjw Jwjeebhoy, But., from the Briti.h Govern- 
romt. In honour of hit munificence uid hi. potriotbm." 
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opinions which emanate from one who belongs 
to Sir Jamsctjee’s own country and race. 

The eloquent and impressive speech of Lord 
Elphinstono runs thus:—“ When I was asked 
to preside over this meeting, I felt no ordinary 
satisfaction in accepting the invitation. The 
occasion was unusual, I beliovo I may say, in 
India, unprecedented. Evory ono must ap¬ 
prove of the object ho far, that ovory ono must 
wish to do honour to Sir Jamsetjoo Joejeobhoy. 
Those who tuko an interost in the improve¬ 
ment and progress of tho natives of this 
country must, I think, viow our proceedings 
to-day with peculiar pleasure. It is a good 
sign when a community comos forward of its 
own accord to do homago to real worth; in 
honouring Sir Jamsotjoo Joejeobhoy, tho 
community honours itself. Tho more fact of 
this meeting renders it superfluous that I 
should expatiate upon Sir Jamsotjoo Joejcc- 
bhoy’s claims to our respect and love. Hut I 
would point out that theso do not rest solely 
upon tho vast sums which ho has contributed 
to objects of public charity and convenience. 
The extent, indeed, of thoso contributions is 
almost incredible; to enumerate the various 
benefits which ho has conferred not only upon 
this town, but upon tho presidency at largo, 
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would be to. trespass unduly 
I may, however, bo permitted to observe that 
bU public benefactions alone amount to a 
quarter of a million stcrling-or exactly the 
turn which it will take to construct the great 
works which will supply this island with 
water. In what age, and in what countrj, can 
wo find another cxamplo of such princely 
munificence? Three of the largest cities m 
Great Britain, Glasgow, Liverpool, aud Man¬ 
chester—whoso united population, howovor, is 
not doublo that of Bombay—have lately 
incurred, or ore at this momont incurring au 
exponse of upwards of two millions sterling 
upon wator-works. I will supposo that the 
united woalth of thoso three citios oxcoods 
that of Bombay in the proportion that tho 
oust of their water-works bears to ours. I 
must admit that this is no criterion at all, and 
that it is vory probublo thnt I liavo much 
under ratod their superiority of wealth—but 
which of thoso cities, I ask, cau boast of a 
citizen who lias devoted 260 , 000 /. to purposes 
of public charity and benevolence ? 

“But I have just said it is not tho amount 
only of Sir Jamsctjco Jcejecbhoy’s charities 
that oommands my admiration. Truo libe¬ 
rality is shown in tho manner of distribution 
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no less than in the amount. I will not go 
back to the dark ages, and cito tho times 
when Christian monasteries and Buddhist 
wickaras were endowed by mon, who sought 
to gain tho favour of Heaven by renouncing 
their possessions and performing what they 
considered an act of charity, and which was 
certainly ono of abnegation. I may, however, 
refer to those who founded our great collegiate 
institutions, and to tho monarch* who built 
tho Hotel dus Invalids! at Paris, and Green¬ 
wich and Chelsea Hospitals near London. 
Tho former afforded education only to those 
who participated in tho founder’s faith. Tho 
latter were for tho worn out soldiers and 
sailors of tho kings who established thorn. 
Far bo it from mo to undervalue theso noble 
foundations—but I cannot help remarking 
that Sir Jamsotjoo’s benefactions, with tho 
solo exception I beliovo of tho Parsoo bono- 
volcnt institution, aro made to tho entiro 
community, not for Parsecs only, but for 
Hindoos, Jows, Christians, and Mahomedans. 

“ It is this Catholic character of Sir Jamset- 
jeo’s benevolence—his sympathy for the poor 
and suffering of all castes and creeds—that has 
won for him tho universal respect and esteem 
of all classes of the community, and it is to 
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this feeling ^ at 

tho Sheriffs which Sir Jam- 

this hall. ^*‘° nl nnired ],is great wealth 

*°^°°hMdlv°l©“^honourable to himself and 
was hardly less .j ian tho mode 

bonoficinl to the» co > „ tr i ct integrity, 

in which ho in all hi- com- 

hy industry andpane J 1 ^ conlri i mlc d to 
morcial transact^ , b m01 . c hant 

rai* tho oharoctor of tho 'oa, ^ 

Ss s-JSir.TtjT- 

sssav’SS'.ffl* 

dZ”^o-^rrgr.U.ud. 

«I must not sit down without offonng a fow 
remarks upon tho mode in which it u 
proposed that wo should testify those senti¬ 
ments. I hoar that some object to a statue: it 
would bo more consistent, they say, with the 
character of the man whom wo seek to 
honour to mako our tributo assume tho shape 
of a work of charity than a work of art. 1 
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am unable to concur ‘ in this view. In tho 
first placo, I would remark that Sir Jamsetjeo 
has anticipated us in every work of charity 
with which wo might seek to connoct his 
name. Wo have already hospitals, dliuruni- 
8 allos, educational institutions, tanks, cause¬ 
ways, and I know not how many othor things, 
intended for tho relief and instruction and 
convenience of tho pooplo, callod after him. 
Besides I think wo may well wish to por- 
potuato among tho worthios who hnvo a plaoo 
in this hall, or our public streets, tho likonoss 
of a man who has conferred such great 
benefits upon tho community, and who will 
lenvo behind him no bright an oxnmplo of all 
tho qualities which dignify tho acquisition of 
wealth, and render its possession a blessing. 

“ Most civilized nations, both in ancient and 
modem times, have adopted this mode of 
honouring distinguished public virtuos and 
sorvicos. At Athens, wo read that tho 
porticos wore crowded with statuos, and at 
Romo the number in the forum became so 
great that the censor, P. Cornelius Scipio and 
M. Papilius, removed all those which had not 
been erected with the sanction of the senate 
and tho people. It is not likely that such an 
accumulation will take placo anywhere in 
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nuKlcrc to—1— ° f 'll 1 TlZ 
,nd “ i b,,t liU^f^nirZld 

:£; P ti 4. removal of ,1,0 .tatuo 

hz^rsr^sr^ 

err*titudo of the community. 

In an equally eloquent speech, H. l+AnAvt 
son, K*q., Secretary to Government, thus 
testified to the good qualities of Sir J«m- 
Mtioe:—"I fool that somo apology is duo 
from me for presenting myself to the moot¬ 
ing at so early a period of our proceedings. 
I may bo permitted thus briefly to explain 
that, in undertaking to mot® this resolution, 
I hate yielded to the opinion oxprossod to mo, 
bv several native gentlemen, that my near 
relationship to one of his oldest friends would 
render my |>orformanco of this duty acceptable 
to Sir Jnmsotjec Jcojcobhoy. It has been also 
indirectly intimated to mo that a similar feel¬ 
ing was entertained by Sir Jamsotjco's sons. 
Under these circumstances, and having very 
much at heart the object for which this 
mooting was convened, I have felt that I 
ought not to shrink from tho work which has 
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been thus assigned to me. In this hall we 
have frequently met to rendor our tribute 
of admiration to the horocs and statesmen 
who havo illustrated tho policy and tho arms 
of our common country. This day wo acquit 
oursolvcs of a duty dear to us all, of ex¬ 
pressing our gratitude to ono who, having 
acquired vast wealth by a long career of 
honourable industry, has distributed that 
wealth with unparalh^od bonevolonco. Tho 
days aro past when good deed* done in India 
remain unknown; this country is daily occu¬ 
pying a larger space in tho miuds of thought¬ 
ful men, and thoro is not a region on tho 
civilized globe, from China to the far Republic 
of tho Wost, which hat not hoard of tho 
benevolent Knight of India. This island 
owes much to tho public spirit of our nativo 
fellow citizens, it has enabled Bombay to 
maintain no unequal contest in tho honour¬ 
able emulation which progress must ovor call 
forth between tho three presidencies. I bolievo 
that gent lemon who have dovoted tboir best 
energies to the interests of Calcutta and 
Madras havo said, ‘ What could wo not do if 
our natives were like tho natives of Bombay.’ 

“ Prc-cminont among those who havo thus 
contributed to tho prosperity of this pre- 
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sidency, is Sir Jamsetjoo Jeejeebhoy. I 
fear that I should exhaust tho patience of 
the meoting if I were to recount all the great 
public works which liavo been constructed by 
his munificcnco. I shall therefore only rapidly 
glance at some of tho most prominent; but 
it ought not to bo forgotten that, in addition 
to tho groat works which will endear his 
nnmo to remote generations, his privato—his 
almost secret—charities have divided tho 
weekly bread to thousands of his fellow- 
crcaturos. Tho characteristic of his munifi¬ 
cence has been enlightened usefulness. 

" His woalth has been achieved by sagacity, 
industry, and tho purest good faith; it lias not 
been lavished with mere ostentatious ami ill- 
considered profusion. In tho long list of his 
public benefactions, thoro is not ono which 
does not exhibit n wise discrimination, and 
amply deserve tho title of n good work. Some 
have naturally boon dovoted to the reliof and 
tho improvement of tho members of that 
ancient faith in which ho was himself horn 
and nurtured, hut the greater portion have 
solely contemplated tho common good of all. 
If a stranger landing on these shores were 
to inquire what were tho works by which tho 
Parsec Knight, of whom he had heard so much, 
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had acquired his renown, we should but havo 
to toll him ‘ to look around.' He would sec 
hospitals which, besides the tender offices they 
have extended to the afflicted, havo, in con¬ 
junction with the Grant College, conferred 
on India tho inestimable benefit of a skilled 
body of native medical practitioners. He 
would see tanks, by which, to adopt tho ex¬ 
pression of Edmund Burko, tho industry of 
man carefully husbands tho precious gift of 
God. He would see, and not only here, but 
also at Nowsary in tho north, and Khan- 
dallah in tho south, dhurumsallas—the homes 
of charity, in which tho houseless and tho 
wandering find refuge and rcliof. Ho would 
bco tho noblo causeway which unites the 
Islands of Bombay and Salsotte. IIo would 
see tho water-works at Poona, the bridges nt 
Earl a Parln and Bnrtha. Ho would sco roads, 
wolls, aqueducts, and reservoirs." 

“ But these works, great as thoy are, aro very 
far from representing all tho good deeds of Sir 
Jamsotjeo Jccjccbhoy. Ho has founded and 
endowed an institution for tho education and 
maintenance of tho children of poor Parsees, 
at an expense of nearly 50,000/. Many of those 
whom I now address must havo been present, 
as I was, when ho gave in one gift to tho 
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, n f education the sum of 30,000/.; 

*>- *• 5M,sation 

tnadc **» 

Ti- -d sin.plicity- Bn. bandcs 
.he schools which tor ta 

and besides contributing tut* bberal '! ‘ 

various other edurational institutions, he has 

proposed to gire o no” im P c, “ s MU . 

HTt» developc, it possible, pother vernof 
talent by the formation of a school of design. 
To this great purpose he has devoted a sum 
of 10,000/. But it would bo to gild refined 
cold to dwell on the abundant evidences- of 
die public spirit of this excellent citizen. 

“ It will be sufficient for me to repeat what 
has been said by the noble lord in the chair, 
that he has expended, for the solid and endur¬ 
ing benefit of Bombay, no less a sum than a 
quarter of a million sterling. But in address- 
in" a meeting at which many of my own 
countrymen arc present, I must not fail to 
allude to the facts that, when the bones of 
thousands of heroic men—Europeans and 
sepoys —were whitening in the snows of 
Cabool, when famine decimated the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, when a mysterious dis¬ 
pensation of Providence deprived our poor 
Irishmen of their daily food, when the widows 
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and the orphans of the brave men who died 
for the right at Alma and Inkormann, stretched 
forth their hands for aid, nono evinced a more 
generous sympathy, none showed more alacrity 
in giving bread to the hungry, and binding 
up the wounds of the broken-hearted, than 
he whom this day we honour ourselves in 
honouring. If, gentlemen, such deeds as these 
go without recognition in his own genera¬ 
tion, the shame will be ours. The bloodless 
triumphs of commerce have been illustrated 
by the ennobled names of Ashburton and 
O.verstone. In the glorious temple which 
adorns the capital of the British Empire, in 
which lie the bones of the iron victor of a 
hundred fields, and the mutilated form of 
him,— 

‘The Hiviour of the mIvct couted isle, 

The sinker of the Baltic md the Nile 

—in that temple near the marble which gives 
to posterity the form of Samuel Johnson, 
stands the statue of tho illustrious philan¬ 
thropist, John Howard. Nor could learning 
and valour demand a worthier associate. Let 
us then, in the same spirit, give a great- 
example to all India; lot us show- how a good 
man can be appreciated; and in this island, 
in which due roveroncc has been rendered 
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“i* t o f Clalco!m, lc. os enable the hamblest 

SraMSSSE 

good deeds, in the language of our great 

poet— -. Famed in the 

n-t=d<4 »1 -bieh lie aa »reh reverter**. 

Fronting the tea, rtcfira me 
Hi, figured hi. he*. 1 

.. He is no* fall of years. The evening of 
his days is brilliant -ith the lustre -Inch 
anticipates the praises of posterity. Long 
may he husband out life’s taper at the close, 

happy in his “' ost Ktimable [am ; 1 r haP f 

ilapplause and affection of h« fello«^.Ozens 
-happiest in the memory of his honourable 
and useful life." 
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Her Majesty has lately, wo are glad to say, 
further honoured Sir Jamsctjcc by conferring 
a baronetcy upon him. Mr. Cursetjee Jam- 
setjee, who is already so extensively known in 
society, is the heir-apparent to the baronetcy . 

Wo cannot conclude our short notice of 
this great man without appending a list of 
his benefactions so far as we have been able 
to ascertain them: 

Rupee* 

Sum paid for the relief of poor debtors in 1822,1826, 

and .. 3 , 0*0 

Endowment for the performance in Bombay and 

Gumrat, of varioa* Pars-* rites and ceremonies . 1,80,000 
Cost of a building and adjoining ground for the cele¬ 
bration of Public Festivals among tbo Parse** . 70,000 
Contribution in money, grain, and doll** for the be¬ 
nefit of the sufferers by the great fire at Surat 

andSyedPoora.30.800 

Sums remitted for the relief of poor Parsec* at and 

near Surat, from 1840 to 1817 .... 32,000 
Subscriptions to the Panjrapol in Bombay . . 71,600 

„ „ .at Patton . . 3,000 

Endowment for the relief of poor Hindoos in Guxerat, 

in memory of a Hindoo friend .... 30,000 

Parsee cemeteries in various place* . . < . • 29,600 

Sums given in aid of distressed members of native * 

families.. ■ “.MO 

Building and repairs of various Parsec places of 

worship.10,700 

Cost of sundry wells and reservoirs in Bombay and 

other places in the Presidency .... 15.000 
Fund for the benefit of the poor blind at Nowsorco . 3,000 

Subscriptions to the Parsec puochayct for charitable 

works.W.000 
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Rnpcos 

43,000 

20,000 

20,000 


5,000 

17,000 


Ponoe church at Poona. 

Dhuurosalla at Khaodalla ... * 

n at XOWWCO ' . . . 

Fund for the funeral expense* of poor Ponce* 

Gundercc near Xowsarre. 

Redemption of the body-tax leried by the Galkwad 

Government on the Par*** at Now&arec . 

Endowment for poor Panecs at Nowmim 

n n „ . at Surat . . 

Buildmg* at Nowtarco for Parse* religion. obscr 
vancra . . . ’. 

Buildings connected with tlie ccmctry at the tame 

. 

Contribution toward* the construction of the J. 

hospital. 

Tbo Obstetric Institution in connection with the J, J 

hospital. 

Mabim eau*:way .... 

Mahim roed 

Bridge at Aria Paxla . . ■ 

Tank at Bandora. 

DharumsalU, Bella*!, road, Bombay . 

Water-work* at Poona .... 

Bridge at Bartha near Surat 
Tank on the Byeulla read *. 

Endowment to the Pnnec BeneTolcnt Institution for 
the education and maintenance of the children of 
poor Parses at Bombay .... -s-tonon 
School of design in Bombay . . ] -4.40,000 

A Zend A vast* athccl for Pane** . 

Hook and print fund Grant Medical College . 

Subscription to the Ponce punchayet for charitable 

work*. 

Contribution to the fund for the benefit of European 
penaiooers and their widowa .... 
Subscription to the ElphinMone Professorships. 
n Byculla Khools .... 


1,23,000 

8,400 

8,000 

1,00,500 

30,000 
1,55,000 
22,000 
4,000 
6,500 • 
1,50,000 
1,80,270 
7,300 
23,000 


1 , 00,000 

3,000 

15,000 

15,000 


5,000 

11,500 

1,000 
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Suh«eri[*ion lo District Benevolent Society,.Bombay 
» Sailors Homo, Bombay .... 

„ Shivry School of Industry (founded by Dr 
Buist) ....... 

* Free school, Calcutta .... 

„ Fund for tbo relief of the Scotch and Iriih 
„ Naval school at Dcronport 
„ Wellington Testimonial .... 

„ Patriotic Fund. 

„ Belief Fuud .. 

„ Havelock Testimonial. 



2,000 


1,600 

2,000 

10,000 

1,000 

7,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 


Total Rupees 2,219,810 
Total Sterling .£231,081 


It would be a great injustico were we to 
altogether fail in noticing the charitable and 
generous spirit of other Parsec gentlemen. 
Framjee Nusserwanjee, Esq., is well known 
both to the native and European community 
of Bombay for his great liberality; there 
is scarcely any charitable object which docs 
not receive some assistance from his purse. 
He was one of the four Parsec gentlemen 
who mainly contributed towards the esta¬ 
blishment of the Parsce Girls’ Schools, and 
lie is at this day one of its warmest sup¬ 
porters. He has of late evinced such an 
interest in the education and general enlight¬ 
enment of his countrymen that any measure 
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lending to further this object receives his best 
sympathies, and his purse is ever ready to 
minister to the wants of institutions which 
have for their object the promotion of the 
welfare and advancement of the people. 

Cowasjee Jehanjeer, Esq., has also by his 
generous acts established a claim upon the 
gratitude of the poor. Without noticing his 
handsome subscriptions to various charities, 
ono or two of his acts deserve prominent 
mention. Two years ago he contributed a 
sum of 30,000 rupees to the fund for re¬ 
lieving indigent Parsees; and with the view 
of encouraging young men of his race to pro¬ 
secute their studies for a lengthened period, 
he lias founded a scholarship in tire Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeejeebhoy Parsec Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion, towards the support of which he has 
likewise given a handsome sum. 

Manockjcc Nusserwanjee, Esq., an equally 
generous man, beloved by the poor and 
honoured by his people, on the death of his 
wife* set apart 30,000 rupees for different 
charitable institutions; and his contributions 
to charitable purposes are invariably charac¬ 
terised by great liberality. On the death ot 

• The Parsec, on the death of a near relative, generally 
contribute to a charitable fund. 
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the late ’Jeejecbhoy Dadabhoy, Esq., a fund 
of 2 , 00,000 rupees was set apart in his will; 
the interest of the sum was from time to 
time to be contributed to such objects of 
charity as the trustocs thought proper. By- 
ramjee Jeejeebhoy, Esq., the son of the 
deceased, is an equally liberal man. 

The wealthy individuals who compose the 
Cama family arc all ever ready to meet the 
calls of humanity. On the death of the late 
Nusserwanjee Muncherjee Cama, his sons 
voluntarily set aside a fund of 1,25,000 rupees 
for different charitable institutions. This 
spirit of liberality is highly commendable, as 
it displays on the part of the sons of the 
deceased a generous self-denial in apply¬ 
ing a handsome sum of money to noble 
purposes which otherwise would have been 
their own. 

We could thus go on enumerating instance 
after instance to prove the benevolent and 
generous nature of this race. It is possible 
that the foregoing notices may wound tho 
feelings of those whose names we have men¬ 
tioned, but in a work like the present it would 
be impossible to leave such noble acts unre¬ 
corded. It is solely owing to the benevolence 
of the wealthy Parsecs that not a single Parsec 
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beggar is to be seen, a fact highly creditable 
to the race. The committeo of the Bombay 
District Benevolent Society* thus publicly 
acknowledged tho fact in one of their reports, 
“ The public at largo owe a debt of gratitude 
to tho Parsecs of Bombay, for not one beggar 
of that caste has over applied to this society 
for rolief, nor is a Parseo pauper Qvor to bo 
soon in our streets.” 

• This imtilulion Is supported by Government, it* officer*, 
nml the European und native gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCATION. 

Education of malca—Female education—Fnturo proapecte upon 
the increailng dcalro for learning—NoUoee of rich men’s sons 
devoting themaeWes to study. 

Wk now proceed to tho consideration of tho 
progross of education among tho l’arsoos. Of 
all tho Datives of India this raco has shown 
itself tho most desirous of rocoiving tho bene¬ 
fit* of an English education} and their cagor- 
nos* to drink tho waters of the scionco and 
literature of the West has boon conspicuous. 

Tho commencement of tho educational move¬ 
ment with tho Parsecs can only bo doted as 
far back as twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Boforo tho establishment, in tho year 1820, 
of tho Bombay Nativo Education Society by 
tho Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstono, tho great 
benefactor of tho people of India, only a few 
schools existed at Bombay for imparting in¬ 
struction in English. Those seminaries were 
conducted by half-educated Indo-Britons, and 
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the scholars were chiefly Parsecs. The acces¬ 
sion of the above-mentioned enlightened states¬ 
man to tho Governorship of Bombay was the 
commencement of an educational era in that 
presidency; ns the Governors who procodcd 
him had mado no attempts to instruct their 
subjects. The lion. Mountatunrt Elphin- 
stono, therefore, is fully ontitled to tho honour 
of being called tho first European in the 
Bombay Presidency who evidenced a deep 
interest in tho education and welfare of tho 
natives. In tho year 1820 ho established tho 
Bombay Nntivo Education Society, for tho 
education of native youth. The Parsecs woro 
tho first to benefit by tho opening of this 
school; thus clearly showing, at the very 
carliost opportunity which presented itself, 
their eagerness and desire for education. As 
this infant tree grow iu strength, tho valuable 
fruit it yielded was recognised os a great 
boon by tho people, and its extension was 
oxtremoly desired by tho natives themselves. 

An opportunity for tho fulfilment of their 
wishes soon presented itsolf. On the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstonos retirement from 
tho Governorship of Bombay, tho natives of 
tho island, among whom tho Parsees took a 
prominent part, subscribed among themselves 
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large'sums of money, and raised a fund for the 
establishment and maintenance of a collogo 
for tho education of their countrymen in the 
.higher brunches of European science and lite¬ 
rature. To this institution tlioy resolved to 
join tho name of Elphinstonc, in commemo¬ 
ration of tho very valuable and praiseworthy 
efforts of that great and good man. This 
tributo of respect was at once gratifying to 
tho heart of tho gontloman to whom it was 
paid, and highly honourable to thoso from 
whom it emanated; while it also evidenced 
in a most graceful manner, tho valuo tho 
nativos of Bombay sot upon education. 

In tho year 1840 tho two educational 
establishments woro amalgamated under tho 
designation of tho Elphinstono Institution, 
by which name it is still known. This brief 
sketch of an institution, in tho founding of 
which tho Parsecs had taken no insignificant 
part, and who of all tho other races have 
derived tho largest amount of benefit from it, 
is certainly not out of placo hero. Though 
tho Hindoos* greatly outnumber the Parsecs, 
tho number of tho lattor who rcceivo instruc¬ 
tion at tho Institution has always exceeded 

• Wo leave out tbo Mahomcdana altogether in our calcula¬ 
tion, ai they ncTcr trouble their bcodi about EnglUh education. 
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the former. In fact, the Parsces are the 
most intelligent and persevering of all,the 
races inhabiting India, and it is only neces¬ 
sary for them to understand the value and 
benefits of that which is offered to them to 
induce them to grasp it with eagerness. 
This has been the case with English 
education. No Parsco, whoso means can 
afford it, will ncgloct giving one to his 
children. Tho Elphinstono Institution swarms 
with Parsecs; private schools, conducted by 
European gentlemen, are crowded with thorn; 
English and vernacular schools, established 
by Government in tho different towns in tho 
Mofussil aro, wherever Parsecs nro to bo 
found, chiefly resorted to by that race; indeed, 
tho Parsecs aro mostly benefiting themselves 
by tho education provided by tho stato. 

If thoro is one fact more than another which 
can redound to tho credit of this race, it is 
tho enlightened manner in which tho Parsecs 
have recently viewed the quostion of education. 
They consider that tho time has arrived when, 
independent of Governmental aid, thoy should 
provide for the education of their own people. 
In Bombay there is an institution superin¬ 
tended by a European professor, who has had 
considerable experience in the educational 
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systems both of Europe and America, for the 
exclusive education of tho Parsecs. The name 
of this institution is not unfamiliar to those 
who have been in* Bombay, or who liavo 
watched tho progress of education in that 
presidency; wo allude to tho " Sir Jamsotjeo 
Jcojeebhoy Parsco Benevolent Institution.’* 
Ah this institution is founded and entirely 
maintained by funds contributed by tho Par- 
scos, and especially by Sir Jamsetjoo Jcojeo- 
bhoy, a short account of its origin and design 
nmy not bo uninteresting. 

In tho yonr 1842, when Sir Jamsotjeo 
Joojccbhoy was raised to tho dignity of knight¬ 
hood, tho Parsecs were highly gratified nt tho 
murk of honour bestowed upon one of their 
number. They considered it their paramount 
duty to offer publicly their sincoro congratu¬ 
lations to tho man, who had, by his well-known 
public spirit and gonorous application of tho 
means placed by Providcnco at his disposal, not 
only earned honour for himself but reflected 
credit on tho race of which ho was a member. 

The Parsecs accordingly presented u hand¬ 
some testimonial to Sir Jamsotjeo accompanied 
by an address, in which they said, “ To com¬ 
memorate this auspicious event, we request 
your permission to apply a sum of money 
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which we have subscribed, in forming a fund 
to be designated ‘Sir Jamsctjee Jecjcebhoy's 
Translation Fund,' and to bo vested in trustcos 
for the purposo of being appropriated in 
defraying the exponses of translating into 
the Guzerati language such books from the 
European and Asiatic languages, whether 
anciont or modern, aa may bo approved of 
by the committee, to bo by thorn published 
and distributed gratia or nt a low prico among 
tho Paraoo community, in furtherance of the 
education of our pcoplo of which you have 
ovor boon a warm friend and zealous patron." 

Sir Jamsotjoe's reply to this address, fully 
explains tho origin of tho institution which 
now boars his illustrious name. IIo said:— 
"Nothing could pleaso mo more than tho 
purposes to which you proposo to devote tho 
funds that have l>ecn subscribed. I shall over 
wish my namo to bo connected with ovory 
ondcavour to diffuse knowledge amongst our 
people; and tho surest way to incito them to 
olovato and improve thcmsclvos, to fit them to 
appreciate tho blessings of the Government 
under which they live, and to doservo those 
honours which have now, for the first time, 
been extended to India, is to spread far and 
wido amongst them, gratuitously, or in a cheap 
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form, translations into our own language of 
the works of the most approved authors. Con¬ 
nected with this subject is a scheme that I have 
long contemplated, for relieving the distresses 
of tho Parseo poor of Bombay, Surat, and its 
neighbourhood. You know full well tho state 
of misery in which many of our people aro 
living, and hopeless ignorance in winch their 
children aro permitted to grow up. My object 
is to create a fund, the interest of which shall 
bo appliod towards relieving tho indigont of 
our pcoplo, and tho education of their children, 
and I proposo to invest tho sum of 300,000 
rupcos in tho public securities, and to place it 
nt tho disposal of trustoos, who with the 
interest, shall carry out tho object I havo 
mentioned, and this trust I liopo you will 
take under your caro.” 

To this sum of 300,000 rupoos, tho muni- 
ficont knight further added fifteen shares in 
tho Bank of Bongal, Lady Jnmsotjoo five, and 
tho Parseo punclmyot thirty-five shares. This 
further contribution of fifty-five shares being 
valued at tho time at threo lacs and 96,000 
rupees. Tho annual incomo of tho institution, 
derived from the interest of tho sum of threo 
lacs of rupees, and dividend on the abovo 
mentioned shares amounts to 40,000 rupees. 

o 
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The aggregate number of boys receiving in- 
^ucS in the central •****£* 
of this institution, was at the date oi jho tot 
rnnAr . 1 204. For the success and usefulness 
of 0«o establishment Sir Jamsetjce has the best 

^ol2n P Xthe subject of education 
wo must not omit to mention that thero arc now 
springing unsovcral schools for the instruction 
of infants, on the plan adopted m tbc Uni od 
Kingdom, and this system of early education 
is likely to bo of much advantage in tho montu 
training and in tho formation of tho moral 
habits of Forsee children. 

In medial science, loo, tho 
mndo considerable progress. X ho Grant 
Medical College ha. it. fair “ f 

Tame students nnd graduates. One of them, 
„ no have already monUoned, has competed 
successfully for a commission as asgistant- 
eurgeon in tho Honourable Company s service. 
Tho reader will have observed from tho fore¬ 
going pages, that the Parsecs arc now making 
’ l very fast run in tho pursuit of knowledge. 
One clever Parsec, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroojeo, 
was lately professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, in the Elphinstone Insti¬ 
tution, while his general acquirements were 
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known to bo of a high order. Others were 
assistant-professors in the samo institution. 
Those undoubtedly aro but a few instances, 
and wo montion them to show that the favour¬ 
able state of things which has now com¬ 
menced, will in timo bo attondod by the most 
happy results. Every dny adds to the number 
seeking instruction in the literature of the 
West. Much good is expected from this 
thirst for knowledge, as tho effect of English 
education upon tho Parsecs generally, will 
bo to raise thorn still higher in tho scalo of 
civilization. 

Tho history of fomalo education among tho 
Parsecs, is very interesting. Tho first who 
appreciated its valuo, nnd endeavoured to in¬ 
troduce it into his own family, was tho luto 
lamented Framjoo Cownsjoo, Esq. Tho enter¬ 
prising spirit, which had essayed tho culture 
of silk nnd tho manufacture of sugar, had ob- 
sorvantly noted tho offect of education upon 
European ladies. Where, thon, could ho in¬ 
troduce it more fittingly, nnd with greater 
promiso of success, than in his own family? 
lie, however, did not realize his best expec¬ 
tations, and the first experiment, owing to 
causes which need not bo mentioned here, 
failed. 
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No other Parsec then thought of turning 
his attention to the culture of the female 
members of his family. From the f«u uro 
of the first experiment, the wisdom of their 
ancestors in keeping females in a state of 
ignorance became manifest. The present 
Parsec Judge of the Court of Small Causes 
at Bombay, who had visited hurope, did not, 
however, share in the prejudices of his time. 
He, to his crodit bo it said, boldly opposed 
the popular prejudice, received with indiffer¬ 
ence and contempt the vulgar remarks of t o 
ignorant, and commenced the education of his 

^Tlrn'i^opi generally thought that the 
utmost limit to which female education could 
extend was to teach their wives and daughters 
to scrawl letters, in order that thoy might bo 
able to write a list of old clothes before send¬ 
ing them to tho washerman or laundress; to 
understand tho daily bazaar expenses, which, 
if they oxcccdcd five rupees, would pass thoir 
limits of comprehension; and to read the namo 
and residence of their husbands or fathers 
on a small bit of paper, which was sent from 
the market with the fuel or corn. These 
three acquirements of “reading, riting and 
rithmetic" wore luxuries indeed, and tho pos- 
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sessor was envied on account of her superior 
training! 

A great change, however, soon took place. 
The young men who had been educated in 
Government schools and colleges viewed the 
question of fomalo education in its proper 
light. They began to fool for the condition 
of their better halves. They plainly saw that 
their own domestic life could not bo rendered 
happy if their wives remained uneducated, nor- 
could tho rarsco community gcnopilty lie said 
to have advanced in a moralyff social point 
of viow if their women remained in a semi- 
barbarous stato. Thoy. rightly understood 
that, if tho seeds of education woro to bo 
generally spread, they should first gorminuto 
with tho gentler sox. Tho influonco which 
a mothor or sister exorcises upon a child 
was rightly conceived, and tho enthusiastic 
youths determined to do somo servico to their 
country and countrymen, by earnestly direct¬ 
ing their attention to tho causo of fomalo 
education. 

The Students’ Literary and Scientific So¬ 
ciety* was tho great medium for the expo¬ 
sition of tho feelings and sentiments of 

• The following, which we take from the addrew of Pro¬ 
fessor Reid, delivered at the annual exhibition of the dutribu- 
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those young men. Here numerous essays 
on the social condition of the women of India 

tioa of prirei lo the girl.* the origin of thii 

u«ful inidtation and lu vernacular brand*.:— 

- II >u during tho May vacation of IMS, two montlia after 
our arrival In Bombay, that my much-regretted friend, the late 
ProfeMor Patton, and mymlf, determined to attempt aomething 
of till »rt. There waa then In a very ltngulahing condition a 
aort of historical debating club called tho Native Literary 
Society, -here the merit, of the ‘dire Hannibal’ and tho 
guilt of Brutui were occailonally dhcu-cd. One visit to (Ma 
lociety wo. enough to -tl.fy u. of iU niter wont of adaptation, 
either to tho neenaitka of the atudents or to the petition In 
which they atood with rwpeet to their country. The queulon 
before the meeting was * Whether Canar wa. or waa not a 
grtol man.’ Ho champion, of the affirmative had read their 
ipeetbn on a former night, and their opponent, now camo 
forward with urton antwora, which were expected to proroko 
on move foture occasion written rejoinder. 1 In the place of 
thl. ilekly exotic wa. fixed a plant more wuitcU to the soil, 
which with tropical luxuriance grew up, In 1cm than three 
years into a goodly tree- beneath tl« wide-spreading brand*, 
of which hundred, of both ioxm, adulU a. well at Infants were 
congregating to cijoy the llfo-bwtowlng foulu of knowledge. 

" Of nm Swrio..— It waa propoaad that tho budncN of 
Uic new iccicty diould te conducted by tho leading of eawya 
on literacy, aefantifle, and .octal wljecu s and by dimearing the 
topic, introduced in a conremtional manner. It waa con- 
.Idercd prudent not to open the aocicty, at flrat, to Other* Ilian 
profcBora, masters atudonti, and ex-Modeota of the Elphin- 
atone Imtitutlon; and aim to exclude from the aphere of dla- 
cun ion all queatiom connected with the politic* of the day, aa 
well a. all matter, of religioua coulroreraj-. At tbc cl coo of 
the firat aeuton, in May, 1S49, forty-aix atodeota-bring double 
the number of tbo original mcmlicra—were enrolled. Twenty 
meeting) had been held, at which thirty-five caaaya were read 
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were read, and the necessity of education 
as a means of raising them in the social 

and discussed, most of the questions treated of being of a social 
character. 

“ Vernacular Bra nclw Organised.—In September, 1848- 
three month* after the foundation of the parent society—two 
vernacular branch** were organUcd, under the Saiukrit appol- 
latlon of Dnyfm-praiarah, or knowlcdge-dimucr, and stylod 
respectively MarAthi and O^aralitiom tbo language uted by 
each as tho medium of communication. Tho object propoMd 
by their foundation wo* • to promoto tho dlflVision of know- 
lodge among tho uneducated ma«a by die reading and dit- 
cutoing ofcsoays on literary, historical, rutd oocial luljecta | by 
locturea on phnfcul and chemical science, accompanied by ex¬ 
periment! i and by the publication of a cheap monthly periodi¬ 
cal literature, wiled to the requirement! and taato* of tho 
people.” The nature of tbo connection which exist* between 
these vernacular bmnehea and tho parent society is cxpUlnod 
in the report* of tho Managing Coauulttce‘ In ihll aoeioly, 
all who become members are expected to contribute. They 
como here to give, o» well as to receive, information. This is 
a Mutual Improvement Society. In tho branch societies, tho 
members of this society go out among their brethren as 
teacher*. Tho knowledge which they discuss and digest here, 
they there convey, through tho medium of a oommon language, 
to their leas fortunate brethren, who havo neither secern to tho 
walks of knowledge, nor lira'o to dovoto to it* pursuit." 

“Zetfirss os Popular Science.—In tho-c branch societies 
almost every topic of popular science has, in its turn, been lec¬ 
tured upon, illustrated with experiments, or otherwise familiarly 
expounded: tho air-pump, tho balloon, and the magic lantern 
—tho mariner’s oompass, steam, nnd the electric tclgrapli— 
the properties of food, and the law* of health, 

• And somewhat of the frame, tho rock, tho star i 
Electric, chcmic laws; and all the rest.’ 

" Diiamion on Social Reform .—Still more important in 
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scale was emphatically pointed out Dis¬ 
cussions on these subjects appeared in news¬ 
papers, magazines, and afterwards in lectures 
in tho vernacular branches of the before 
mentioned socioty. Tho most sanguine of 
tho educated Parsecs nover allowed any 
opportunity to bo lost when they could sift 
tho question of fomalo education, and impress 
its advantages on tho people. 

Still nothing was practically dono, oxcopting 
somo isolated efforts made by a husband or 

their cflccti MO tlio teaching* on oodal matter*. It li propoicd 
to dtaiM lome Ihvourite thcino: lot tu auppoM ‘ Tho advan- 
logo, to bo derived frean foreign travol,' or ‘Tho unhappy 
mult* of early umri.gc*' Notke of tl* debato U given In 
tha dally or weekly new-papers, written In tlio language of tho 
oralnr*-n*wip*p*ni of which the orator* thrmoclvco, or tlielr 
IYicnd>, ore, In moot ciuc*, tho editor*. Four or live hundred 
Individual* of ration* dame* and creed, eagerly throng to 
lliten. Tho diKu«ion ii conducted for hour.) It ho* oome- 
tlnic* happened for conaecutive meeting*. Tlio representative 
unit* of tho unleavened miuic* IlMcn, at lint with nstoniih* 
inmt, then with Interest, and finally, let u* hope, with delight 
and gratitude; and, when the meeting break* up, return 
homo to their rwpcctivo drelc*, detennined, a* fkr a* their 
influence and authority extend, to carry out the recommended 
reform.’ 

Tlio Krvicca tlu* nociety ha> rendered to the native* of 
India arc thu* acknowledged by tlio Honourable tho Court of 
Directors in their deipntch to the Bombay Government 

"We regard with ipccial interest the- effort* made by the 
Student!' Literary and Scientific Society for the mental im¬ 
provement of their countrymen and countrywomen." 
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brother to teach his wife or sister. Tho pro¬ 
fessors of tho Elphlnstono Institution, who 
wero connected with tho Students’ Society, 
took great interest in tho enuso; and it 
must bo montionod that their encourage¬ 
ment and guidance mainly contributed to its 
success. Tho future generation of Parsoo 
women will remember tho names of Patton 
and Reid with gratitude and respect. 

While tho question was in tho highest state 
of ngitiftion in Bombay, n now stimulus came 
from an unexpected quarter. In Calcutta, 
about this time, tho causo of fomalo education 
was advocated with a spirit and ’ cloquonco 
quito unprecedented by tho lato Mr. Bothuno, 
then law member of tho Legislative Council 
of India, and his largo-hoartod munificence 
promised for Eastern India tho commonco- 
raont of a now era. In Bombny Mr. Bothune’s 
exertions brought fresh moral strongth, as 
many wero anxiously waiting for a loader 
fortified with tho prestigo of rank, and pos¬ 
sessing social and political influence. 

Fortunatoly Parsco female education did 
not commence under such auspices. It might 
have thrown a bright light at tho beginning, 
dazzled many, and attracted the people by 
the novelty; but with all those aids female 
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education would have remained an exotic 
plant. There would have been wanting the 
stability and strength against accidents which 
are so conspicuous in an indigenous system.* 
Education among the Parsec females can¬ 
not bo said to have truly commenced until 
the latter end of the year 1849- To tho 
society so frequently mentioned, tho Parsecs 
of Bombay are indebted for a systematic 
scheme for tho education of their daughters. 
Numerous essays, which were read on the 
much-discussed subject, had prepared tho 


• -14. The* b or* point aneciea with the schools which 

„ feel «®c<Uh«y a Utt-h U o. 

which the public prt*. wh«k for tho nc- 
the klndeW ®d "****. »*• W 

degree of emw.wtBsyperbnj* be allowed torn* 

the cnn of fcmale edoentke which we »n*ht 
wercely hkdy to weed. «k- omhuA by l 
tukNdof politic*! MCttl n 

thii dcocriptieci is rtty powerful in India. it * 
be klk to Jiepotc; but in the eeUNHanat of 


teml were evidently for km bkely 

originating among the ptwpK d n-rt t f ^ on 

oot by (Vind* and by gretcitooa teaching from the 

And thw too n> the Tiew taken by cue of ou 

which observed. ‘We bo* «y. we think that 

of their ftaulc* whieh b undertaken by tho 
k1t» I* mo* likely to vremx.’ -—Second Jmm 
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minds of the hearers for action ; and the last 
essay came in when every ono was ready to 
commence the good work.* The ovoning on 
which that essay was read was the proudest 
in the history of the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society. When the reading was 
concluded, the members present procoodod to 
the consideration of the measures for tho con¬ 
summation of their long-cherished desires. 

They thought that thore had boon sufficient 
talking,’’and that tho timo had arrived for 
action, accordingly that ovoning tho work was 
inaugurated. But could anything bo dono with¬ 
out pecuniary aid? This question was ulso 
easily solved. Sovoral members of tho society 
not only volunteered as teachers, but offered 
apartmonts in their own promises to servo as 
temporary schoolrooms. Tho hours of instruc¬ 
tion woro fixed from seven till ten a.m., that 
the other avocation of tho volunteer teachers 
might not bo interfered with. 

• “ Behrtiqji'i rw/cuno in proper time. It was brimful 
of enthuiiun. Hi* earnest appeal—accompanied, In the im- 
prewlvo oriental style, with a prayer to tho Almighty—to do 
something, met with a liearty response. ‘ Lot every student 
hero present use his influence with the members of his own 
family to get one pupil at least/ ‘ Yes; ’ refunded stores of 
voice*. • Let us teach the schools ourselves, and .how thit >vc 
are in earnest.' 'Yes! yes!' exclaimed all "—Report of the 
Stiutentf Literary and Scientific Society for 1854-53. 
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Undor this arrangement four Parsec girls’ 
schools were opened on the 22n«l of October, 
1849, and forty-four pupils attended on tho first 
day.* For six months instruction was given 

• The following circular drown up by ProlW Patton, 
briefly explain. tho nature of tho inrtnictlon which It wna 
proposed should bo iraputod at tho whools t— 

"Tho members of tho Student.’ Literary end SoonM> So- 
cletv. deeply Impressed with tbo MMsrfty of female education, 
Md awdmu t<> contribute, a. f.r u in their power, to l» dis¬ 
semination among the people of this country, have established 
.even girls’ school* font tho let October lost. 

“'Hie Society i» anxious to drew the mention of those 
parents who have alrredy promlsod to send their children, and 
Kh 01 inoy will wtah for farther Informetlon, to the follow- 
Jng particulars regarding tiro wheels, end they feel confident, 
that tbo character of the teacher end ^nature of tho odu- 
cation to bo communicated, will command tho .ympathy ond 
support of all wlvo are IntereWod In the regeneration of India. 

"It Is usual in clemenUry Khool. to teach only reading and 
writing i but thee* although Important a. oontrlbuUng to future 
progrea* hneo no Influeneo on the moral and intellectual 
LturTnnd consequently have Utth title to tbo name of 

0 d S i °i Khool. of the Society tbo chief attention will bo 
given to tbo culture of tho moral nature, undor which i. 
included the formation of liabiu or order, propriety, and dean- 
line*; and Uiaa 1 . propowd to bo effected chiefly by means of 
moral tale, read by the master* which will interest the children. 
In the mental culture, every effort will bo modo to form habits 
of observation by mean, of towns on familiar object* such as 
animals, tree* icc.; and the Society hope that in a short tunc 
they will have attocbcl to each Khool a small museum and a 
collection of picture* which will cultivate not only the sense* 
bat also the taitc." 
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in these schools by the volunteer teachers, 
and well and creditably did they perform 
their self-imposed task. Tho following eulogy 
was passed upon their labours in a late report 
of the society :— 

“Tho prudonco and caution which those 
youthful reformers displayed in applying them¬ 
selves to the laborious details of their self- 
imposed task, were as admirable as tho gene¬ 
rous onthusiasm which sustained them through¬ 
out its performance. Carefully did they pre¬ 
pare themselves for their duties, by roading 
overy work on practical education within thoir 
roach, and by holding frequent mootings to 
consider how thoy might best instruct tho 
children that woro entrusted to thoir care. 
Thoir design, was not simply to teach reading 
and writing, but to givo such an education 
as would havo an influence on tho wholo 
chnracter." 

The schools firmly established, tho advan¬ 
tages resulting therefrom were at onco per¬ 
ceived by thoso who visited them. The efficient 
practical working of the schools made a stronger 
impression on the minds of tho pcoplo than 
the mcro talk of years. Men not wanting in 
liberality of sentiment, and ready of purse, 
now came forward to assist in the good and 
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noble cause which a few youthful reformers 
had undertaken with so much credit to them¬ 
selves. The first pecuniary aid received towards 
the maintenance of the schools was from four 
Parseo gontleraen, whose names, at their 
special request, were not publicly given out 
at the time, for they loved to do good “ by 
stealth, and blushed to find it fame.’’ Lat¬ 
terly, however, these names transpired, and 
they are well worth preserving in these pages 
ns those of the first Parsees through whoso 
pocuniary assistance, so seasonably given, the 
girls' schools of their community were com¬ 
menced on something like a solid foundation. 
Hope was now brightened for the success and 
duration of tho schools. 

Messrs. Nusscrwanjee Muncheejee Cam a, 
Framjee Nusserwanjeo Patel, Dhunghccbhoy 
Nusserwanjeo Cama, and Cursctjoc Nusscr- 
wiuijce Cama, wore tho liberal gentlcmon who 
performed the good work. They placed at 
tho disposal of the Committee a sum of 
4,800 rupees, to be expended in maintaining 
the schools then opened for a period of two 
years; at tho expiration of which time it was 
thought “the public would not willingly lot 
them die.” 

The benefits arising from the schools were 
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now fully appreciated by the Parsecs: tbo 
numbor attending them in the second year 
of their establishment greatly exceeded that 
in the first year. The European residents 
of tbo place also l>ogan to tako a warm 
interest in the undertaking. Men like Sir 
Erskine Pony, tbo indcfatigablo President 
of the Into Board of Education, and 
many other influential gcntlomon, not only 
interested themselves in tho promotion of 
the object by presenting liberal donations, 
but by their advico and oncouragomont 
greatly contributed to the success of tlio 
schomo. 

In tho second year of their foundation those 
schools woro viewed in tho light of vuluablo 
public institutions. Their progress and suc¬ 
cess woro watched with peculiar interest, and 
tho caro and prudence with which their affairs 
wero managed by tho society which founded 
them, afforded an additional security towards 
tho accomplishment of tho great end for which 
they woro brought into boing. In tho year 
1851 the Govornmont of Lord Falkland re¬ 
garded tho spontaneous institution of theso 
schools “ as an opoch in tho history of educa¬ 
tion in tho Bombay Presidency, from which, 
it was hoped, would in due time be traced 
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the commencement of a rapid, marked, and 
constant progress." * 

Ono of the great drawbacks to tho spread 
of fomalo education at present is, that tho 
girls are generally removed from tho schools 

• The following, which we extract tom Profc*or Sinclair', 
addreu to the Right non. the Governor, who prwided nt a late 
exhibition of there reboot* will give .n idea of the nature of 
the Instruction imparted to pupil, at the frnulo achoola 

" Tlie children arc taught cxcliuirely in their vernacular 
language*. Tho following book, hare been prepared both in 
the Gujarati and tho Marathi, with tho exception of JEiope 
Fable*, which at yot U confined to Marnthl .chool.Dnyan- 
bodhak, part. 1 and 91 Moral Claw Book j Major Candy'* 
VcraMuUr Reader, Bxlmltra, Arithmetic a. far a. fraction* 
Moral tale, taken chiefly tom EnglUli book* arc convoyed by 
their muter* In tho vernacular language, to tho children | 
these talc* a few day. after, the children repeal to the matter, 
when they havo been for a little whilo In the alembic of their 
own thought! thl* li a rtry excellent exerciw. It engage, tliclr 
lute rest »od eultlv.Uw at tho remo time the memory and tho 
afRetloM, and their general Intelligence. Garbw or tong, of n 
moral naturo are rang by them in tho way of recitation j there 
are chanted In the anthem or reponsiro manner, generally, 
with a good deal of «pir(t, but with a deficiency of tasto and 
intonation. To proceed to the external worldthoy havo 
leuons on tho wrrounding otyecla- 1 Whal i. the table made 
of?’ MIow wu the copper-pot made?* 'Whence did the 
copper come P ’ ' Why i. the copper-pot tinned ? ’ Ac. They 
havo picture* to illurtrato natural history nod the trade*. 
There have been alw lately received wooden figures of Tarioua 
quadruped, and bird*. Their domestic industry re far conri»U 
of .owing, working in Berlin wool, nod of embroidering; habits 
of cleanliness, order, regularity and truth are habitually 
inculcated 
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betweon the ages of ten and twelve. This is 
owing to early marriages and the prejudices 
still existing against allowing grown up girls 
to attend schools entirely conducted, super¬ 
intended, and planned by men. So long 
as the plnccs of teachers aro not supplied 
by females, there is littlo hope that girls will 
ho allowed to continuo their stay at the schools 
to a moro ndvnncod ago. 

To moot this difficulty a class of qualified 
nativo female teachors is essential, and tho 
suhjoct has already engaged tho uttontion of 
tho committee. Ono girl, wo aro happy to 
say, is now mistress in ono of tho schools. Sho 
owes her education ontiroly to tho school over 
which sho now proudly presides. This is 
a beginning of tho most important kind ; and 
when tho number of such teachers shall havo 
multiplied, one grout obstaclo to tho further¬ 
ance of tho noblo cause will have been re¬ 
moved. 

Evory cncourogcmout to induco girls to 
continuo at tho schools with the viow of quali¬ 
fying themselves for tho post of teacher, is. 
held out. At tho last exhibition, the Presi¬ 
dent of tho Society announced that a noble- 
minded Parsec gentleman had signified his 
intention of bestowing annually a prize of 

p 
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500 rupees upon the best qualified pupil m 
the girls' schools, who may bo found willing 
to conduct a school as teacher for a period 
of not less than three yean.”* 

If so much has been accomplished by a 
society of young men, much is expected from 
the now impetus that has lately been given 
to this cause. The Parses community can 
now be said to be entirely agreed as regards 
the necessity of fomalo education. Somo of 
tho most influential aud lending members of 
the body havo very recently resolved upon 
a plan for tho extension and entire re¬ 
organization of tho schools. 

After thanking the members of tho Students’ 


• In tho roar 18S3. l’r«twor Held. Proaldont of the Student*’ 
Society threw oul a million by "bleb female education may 
bo continued to a very advanced age, If nol in tho •oboolf d Icnrt 
In the children’* own houie*. Ho odrlicd tbo publication, and 
at firrt tho grotto dbtrlbuUoa of entertaining monthly mtaccl- 
lonin lo the vernacular Ungu.go of tbo chlUlron, and itpccially 
od*pled to tho capacity and tiuto of tfttM young giH* who 
yearly kavo tho reboot "W. wlHclcut prcliminory inrtmctlon. 
to profit by *uch a publication. Tho Won wire good, but wm 
nol adopted till tho commencement of Inat year, when a 
cheap monthly ‘publication of thirty page*, tbo lire of tho 
Family Herald, at a cent of a rupw per annum wai commenced, 
containing article* on various *ubjcct* likely to interest fomalo 
reader*. Tho circulation of Urn periodical within a y«r of it* 
rtarting reached 1,400 copic*; a number unprecedentedly large 
among any one clan of native reader*. 
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Society for what has already been achieved 
through their agency, these gentlemen re¬ 
quested them to transfer the schools to their 
charge, and offered to provide ample funds for 
their permanent maintenance. The society 
cordially ncccdod to their request, and our 
European readers, by whom the value and 
blessings of fomalo education cannot bo better 
appreciated, will bo rejoiced to loam, that in 
addition to the funds which tho abovo-mon- 
tioned Society mado over to schools, no less 
than 15,000 rupees woro subscribed in a fow 
days.* Wo can now fairly say that ns tho 
Parsecs themselves have undertaken tho edu¬ 
cation of their females, it is most likoly to go 

• Wo here subjoin Uic name* of auch ai btvo subscribed SCO 
rupee* and upward*. 

Rupee*. 


Fraiqjco Nuwcrwnnjce, E-q. . . . 3,000 

Manockjeo-Nuaaennqjee, E«j. . . . j.ooo 

Curactjce Nu*wrw«njcc Camajce, E*q. . . 1,000 

Byromjco Je<je*blioy, E«q. . , .1,000 

Boiooujce Frarajco Camajce, Kaq. . . 1,000 

Dhuijccbboy Niuwcrwoiyee Camajce, Eaj. . 1,000 

Jclmiyco Nuwcrwonjcc Wadi a E*q. . . 1,000 

Soonabai, widow of Nuaenrai\jeo Munebcrjcc 

Ctraajco, Esq.1,000 

Pcsloqjcc Framjcc Camajce, Esq. . . . fiOO 

Dombhoy Fnnjco Cami\jco, Euq. . . .SCO 

Doaabboy Hommsjcc Crnmyce, Esq. . . 500 

Pcitoajce llocinuajce Camajce, Eeq. . . 500 

Sorabjfio Pcilonai, Esq. . . . .500 


P 2 
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on and prosper. The schools have now token 
a natural and firm root, and promise a per- . 
manent existence. . . 

With prospects so brilliant before us, it is 
right to confess that female education among 
the Parsecs is still in its infancy. Much 
is expected when girls’ schools shall have 
multiplied, with a good staff of female 
teachers. At present thoro are seven* Parsec 
girls’ schools in Bombay, attended by 1,000 
girls. According to a Into census, thoro ore 
12,000 Parsec fernalo children undor tho ago of 
fourteen. Tho avorago ago of leaving school 
is cloven, and the pupils commonco tho atten¬ 
dance at four, so that it will bo seen a very 
large porcontogo of tho Pnrsco girls are re¬ 
ceiving instruction. 

Wo fervently hopo, that with the increasing 
sense of tho responsibility of educating females, 
and tho groat encouragement and p port tho 
schemo rcceivos from all quarters, tho Parsco 
females of a quarter of n century lienee, will 
rise far superior in intellect to thoir sisters 
of preceding generations. Wc trust, too, 
they will not only become better wives and 

• TiEt number include* tho three schools wUbliihod In 
connection with the Sir Jwmetjco J«j«bhoy‘* P«tkc Iknc- 
Mvolent Inttitutioo. 
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better mothers, but by their montal qualifi¬ 
cations and advanced position exercise a great 
influence on the future moral and social 
advancement of their race. 

That education has and will oxorcisc great 
influence on tho Parsecs is a fact not to be 
controverted. Tho difference between tho 
Parsoes of thirty years ago and those of tho 
present day, is simply tho result of English 
education and intercourse with Englishmen. 
Tho question may perhaps bo asked, how 
many Parsoes havo received what might bo 
called n sound education? Not many, wo 
freely admit, comparing tho number educated 
to tho whole mass, but wo unhesitatingly 
assort that the oxamplo and influence of the 
few, havo worked wonderful changes on tho 
minds of tho many. 

Our educated men havo, nlmost without 
exception, boon romarkablo for tho purity of 
thoir conduct, whilo tho disinterestedness of 
their views, thoir honesty of purpose, thoir love 
for tho good of thoir countrymen, and thoir 
high moral courago, have been tho theme of 
universal praiso. To spread generally among 
their less fortunate brethren that enlighten¬ 
ment and knowledge which thoy havo received 
through the moans provided by a beneficent 
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Government, has been their constant aim and 
tho highest object of their ambition. 

A noble band of educated Parsecs have 
within the last few years, by the publication 
of cheap newspapers* or magazinos, or by 
public lectures, all moro or le* calculated to 
impart information and knowledge to tho 
mass, worked such an extraordinary change 
on tho character of their raco, that whatever 
wo could say in praise of tho oxortions of tho 

• There are fourteen Mw*pap*ra pabllahod in tho Gu**»otl 
Ungmge. which »ro roottly circulated among tho 1'imw. 
Three of them ore publUhod doily, ooc tri-weekly. three hi- 
weekly, *1* weekly, and ooe fortnlghUy. Tho Rad-Of/lar, 
a weekly ncwipapcr, ii the moot influential and beat of * 11 . 
It enjoy- tho largmt clrcuUtioo. U conducted by the meat 
talented men of the community, *nd *lw.y. repreaenU the 
wntimenU and feeling* of tho odueated. liberal-minded. »nd 
enlightened portion of tho population. It deaU, wo may •*>• 
without fair of contradiction, with public men and public 
mcawre. in a pungency of -tylo and independence of tone at 
letMt equal to that of It* Englidi brethren on tho »pot. To 
till*paper U undeniably due tho credit of haring greatly oon- 
trihuted. by tho force and -eight of lu rigorou* article*, to the 
abolition of many wpemtitlon. practiicd among the native, 
and the introduction of reform* calculated to mite the moral 
and axial condition of tho people to a higher scale of eirillxa- 
tion. The daily paper* are nl» creditably conducted. Of the 
bi-wtekly journal, tho Chatooi i* tho be*, and U one of the 
moat .pirited native journal* in India. The Sullaya Prakaxh, 
a journal circulated chiefly among tho Hindoo portion of tho 
population of Bombay, i* a rery clorer paper indeed, and i* 
expected to do that acrrioc to the Hindoo* which the Hart- 
Gofiv ha* done to the Flneea 



youthful innovators, would be inadequate to 
express our sense of what they have done. 
We are content to say that they have fully 
succocdcd in awakening in the minds of their 
countrymen the necessity of a general and 
rapid advancement in the path of knowledge 
and enlightenment, if they desire to bo classed 
among tho civilized nations of the earth. 

In this spirit the Parse** are now acting, 
and if it should happen to continuo, another 
ago, will, undor God's blessing, produco ho 
insignificant results. Even to-day, those 
seeking instruction and enlightenment are not 
confined to tho walls of the schools. At the 
mooting- of the literary socioties, at public 
lectures, and at libraries, largo numbers of 
Parsecs aro always to be seen gathering infor¬ 
mation in every shapo and from whatever 
source it can bo obtained. 

It has hitherto been a just subject for 
roproach, that our wealthy families pay loss 
attention to tho education of their youths than 
they ought to do; those hitherto extensively 
benefiting by English education belonging to 
the middle class. We cannot say whether 
this remark will stand good any longer, as 
indeed some change for tho better has already 
taken place. The rich have seen that wealth 
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will not be the only qualification for maintain¬ 
ing their position in society. They have 
perceived that if they do not leave for their 
sons a better legacy 'than gold, they will bo 
thrown overboard in society, and the educated 
and enlightened members of the middle or less 
wealthy classes will tako precedence of them 
in every way. Such a result would be inevi¬ 
table, if the rich Parsoes still neglected to 
educate their families in a manner befitting 
their position. But we are not doomed to this, 
since matters are mending in this respect. 

As one example does more in bringing about 
a desirable effect than a hundrod precepts, 
ono or two instances have in some measure 
contributed towards creating a taste for study 
among our wealthier class, and we think wo 
may with justice notice them here. Mr. So- 
rabjee Jarasctjcc, the youngest son of Sir 
Jainsotjee, though be bids fair to walk in tho 
.general footsteps of his venerablo parent, has 
distinguished himself in a new sphere of use¬ 
fulness. He is a member of tho Bombay 
Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society, and 
has an extraordinary taste for the study of 
languages. He has given to the world three 
works in the vernacular language of the 
country, showing an extensive acquaintance 
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with Oriental literature. These were not 
published by him with a view to pecuniary 
profit. Providence has favoured him with 
abundance, and one of the best uses he made 
of his money was to distribute the works, of 
which thousands of copies were struck off, 
gratis among the people. 

A gentleman of extended and liberal views, 
greatly in advance of his other rich brethren, 
Mr. Sorabjee Jamsetjco is always ready to 
assist, by the prestige of his wealth and 
influence, any undertaking which may have 
for its object tho welfare of his countrymen. 
Himself a man of high moral conduct, ho is 
always ready to preach to others what ho 
himself practises. On a lato occasion, he did 
not think it beneath his dignity to deliver a 
public lecture on " human life, its duties and 
responsibilities."* Such was tho estimation 

• The following note* of the lecture U taken from «!*> 
Bombay JUmt— 

- The lecture delivered by Mr. Sorabjco Janwtjcc in tho 
Council-room of the Town Hall, cm Thursday evening, tho 
27th March, ISM. a •ketch of which will be found in another 
column, -a. one of extreme interest both in a aodal and ethical 
point of riew. It was in the Gurerati language, the vernacular 
tongue of the people of his tribe, the ram*, but interspersed 
with many quotation, from E nglish. Perrian. and other Ian- 
gungc«, which were uniformly eoiTectly translated for tho 
benefit of the audience. It was entirely of a moral character, 
dealing with the n*poc»bdity of man to God. the importance 
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in which the lecture was held, that the Town 
Hall, where it was delivered, was literally 
crammed to excess. From tho millionaire to 
the poorest man, from tho most learned to tho 
humblest student, every ono was present to 
listen to the oratory and sentiment* of tho 
Banco baronet’s son. After tho lecture, tho 
Bov. Dr. Wilson, bond missionary of tho Froo 
Church of Scotland, and sovoral other Euro¬ 
pean and native spoakors, boro testimony to 
tho ability and oloquonco with which it was 
delivered. 

Mr. Sorabjco Jamsotjco has thus sot a 
•valuable example to his wealthy brethren, and 

of lift fa relation to eternity, tho noeemity of proportion for 
drib, and tho fln»l judgment which awalta every individual of 
the human re*. It appropriately and Mrikingly Uhutntcd 
tho primary *nd eawntial dutiee of man to MrnaaU; to hit 
fellow*, and to hi* Maker, it* whole nlra l*ing to induce every 
member of the community to live wbcrly, rlghteoudy, and 
godly. It m*y bo mttl y averted that «Uom lu* *uch on 
excellent dbeoureo been delivered to inch o Urge amtmbly of 
native* in Bombay, toenpriiring about *ix or *ov«i .hundred of 
the moot influential flaw of welcty of all *«t* ami age*. 
With a very few alteration* it might have done for the 
Cbmlian pulpit We are glad to hear that it will imrac- 
■lately obtain publicity through the preaa. It will convince 
multitude* that the Jamaetjee ftmily.ia illurtrioua not only for 
princely a1m»giving, but for the most commendable philan- 
thropic action. Tbe Mobeda will me (Void it that they mint 
either aoon amend their teaching or havo tbeir icxvice* di*- 
pciued with altogether.* 
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shown that advancement in learning is not 
incompatible with business in public life, and 
that wealth without wisdom is but a poor 
satisfaction to its possessor. He has engaged 
a European teacher for the instruction of his 
sons in the science and literature of Europe. 

Another gratifying instance of a son of a 
rich man devoting himself to study, and bene¬ 
fiting his countrymen by the light of his own 
knowledge, while also ongagod in extensive 
business transactions, deserves notice. Mr. 
Dhunjoobhoy Framjee, a son of Shot, Framjec 
Nusserwanjee, and partner in tho firm of 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., at Bombay, has 
long boon distinguished as an Oriental scholar. 
He, too, is a member of the Bombay branch 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society, and at ono of 
its meetings read a very interesting paper on 
the “origin and authenticity of tho Iranian 
family of languages." About two years since, 
he published a grammar of the Huzwaresh or 
Pohlvi proper, which was highly spoken of, 
and favourably reviewed by the Press. 

Mr. Dhunjecbhoy Framjee has been engaged 
for many years on a most laborious but useful 
task, that of compiling a dictionary of Zend, 
Pehlvi, and English terms, and his country¬ 
men look forward to its publication with 
intense interest. This work will be an in- 
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valuable addition to the.literature of the East, 
which has now engaged the attention of some 
of the best of our continental scholars. 

We have also much pleasure in recording in 
those pages the fact, that four Parsce students, 
sons of rich Parsoe merchants of Bombay, aro 
now receiving education at the University 
College, London. The advantages which will 
rosult aro obvious, and the benefits these 
young gentlemen will derive from their educa¬ 
tion in England, will, no doubt, stimulate 
others to follow their oxamplo. 

Wo trust the oxamplo thus sot to the younger 
members of our wealthy families, will bo 
generally followed, and wo fondly hope that 
the futuro historian of the Parscos will bo 
able to mako honourable mention of hundreds 
of instances of this kind. In tho mcantimo 
wo cannot do better than recommond to the 
attention of such of our countrymen who, by 
the possession of riches, either think lightly of 
the pursuit of knowledge, or unjustly urge 
against its continuance, after they have left 
the walls of the school or college, on tho score 
of activo professional or business occupation, 
* tho following sentiments of tho lato Professor 
Forbes of Edinburgh. 

“Plausible as this objection seems, it is 
not well founded. The proof that it is not 
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so lies in the fact that many of the ablest 
professors of natural history, as well as of 
other sciences, and I may add, of literature 
and philosophy, arc men diligently engaged in 
daily duties of a different kind, and doing 
their tasks thoroughly and well. The names 
of many of the moat eminent of British men 
of science arc those of fully occupied physicians 
and successful merchants. In the last century, 
Ellis, a busy London merchant, changed the 
whole faco of zoophytology. Only last year 
died Charles Stokes, a name not popularly 
known, but very familiar to men of science 
at homo and abroad, similarly occupied with 
Ellis, who, nevertholeas, found time to aid, 
by his oxtensivo original knowlodgo and ever 
judicious advice, almost every naturalist of 
whatever denomination in Europe. At the 
present moment I could point out several of 
our very best zoologists and geologists among 
the most diligent and ablest of British mer¬ 
chants. Let it not be pleaded, then, that 
scicnco and literature are to be put aside 
on account of active professional occupations 
of any kind. The excuse never comes from 
the able and willing. It is exactly by the aid 
of the classes of men who do their professional 
and business duties best that science and litc- 
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raturc have reaped, and arc reaping, their 
moat valuable interest*." 

Of all the natives of India the Parsecs aro 
undoubtedly tho moat loyal subjects of the 
British Government... Their loyalty is not 
ono of empty show, nor tho result of a fear 
of a strong and powerful government, but is 
tho offspring of deep-rooted convictiou. When 
they compare their condition in India with 
that of their co-religionists in Persia, who aro 
reduced to the most miserable state by mis- 
governmont and persecution, they fully ami 
rightly appreciate tho blessings which they 
enjoy under this Government, When they see 
that for more than full ten centuries thoy had 
to drag on in misery and povorty under tho 
native rulers of India, and thoir own enter¬ 
prise or spirit could bring them no roward; 
bearing all this in mind, when thoy reflect 
upon thoir present prosperous condition, and 
inquire into its causes, thoy find abundant 
reasons to pray that tho Sovereignty, which 
tho Almighty God in tho wiso dispensation 
of liis Providcnco has been pleased to place 
over them, may bo for ever preserved. 

Whenever fitting opportunities have oc¬ 
curred, tho Parsecs havo not forgotten or 
neglected to show this lovo towards their 
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rulers. When the British Government ap¬ 
pointed a day of humiliation and prayer for 
the speedy restoration of peace and success 
to the arms of England and France during 
tho late war with ltussia, the Parsecs behaved 
themselves as the moat worthy subjects of tho 
British Crown. In a highly loyal spirit they 
modo orrangemonU for the observance of that 
day according to tho invitation of their much- 
respected Government. No less than 6,000 
of this race met together in one of their fire- 
temples, for the purpose of offering their 
prayors for the success of the Allied Powers 
and the restoration of peace. In the follow¬ 
ing prayer, which was prepared for tho occa¬ 
sion, the rich and tho poor aliko joined 
with heart and soul: * 

"I offer my prayer to Thee, O glorious 
and exalted God, that the Sovereign of this 
realm may gain tho victory with honour and 
triumph in the war. May the Sovereign of 
sovereigns inspire with wisdom and endow 
with strength hor army and navy. Long live 
the Sovereign, and may the empire flourish. 
May God annihilate her enemies, and may 
His blessing rest upon her. May He watch 
over all the events, and destroy the enemy. 
I make my prayer and supplications unto 
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Thee, Almighty God, that success may attend 
the cause of our Qucon in the field of battle. 
May our Queen continue her rule in justice 
and mercy, and may her name and her power 
bo handed down to many generations. May 
she ever maintain in all its integrity her exalted 
position, which is illumined with light and 
glory. . Such is my prayer.—Amen." 

To »how how sincere tho Parscos were in 
what they wero doing, it must bo mentioned 
that, previous to tho prayer, thoy performed 
certain religious ceremonies, similar to those 
which tho ancient Zoronstrians wero in tho 
habit of porformiug when their own monarch* 
wero engaged in formidable wars aguinst their 
onomics. At this day tho Parsecs ncknow- 
lodge Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen 
of England, as their lawful Sovereign, and 
they theroforo fool no hesitation in doing that 
for their present government which their fore¬ 
fathers wero wont to do for their ancient Kings. 

When a day was appointed, on tho capture 
of Sebastopol, for a gcnoral thanksgiving to 
the Almighty, tho Parscos again performed a 
similar ceremony, and wo hero give a trans¬ 
lation of tho prayer which was compiled for 
the occasion, as it not only shows tho feeling 
and spirit of the Parsecs in the brightest 
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light, but strongly displays their appreciation 
of the Government under which they live. 

“ O Almighty God, let Thy shadow always 
fall wherever the British rule exists. Grant 
it, 0 God, success in all its undertakings; 
vanquish by the aid of Thy powerful hands all 
its enemies, and grant that its greatness may 
still rise, and its moral effects be spread over a 
still greater portion of tho world. Reccivo our 
humble acknowledgments, O Lord, for having 
placed us under such a beneficent rulo, and 
wo pray to Thee to preserve us under it. 
Grant, O Heaven, that the Government over 
our head, be actuated in ruling over us, with 
still greater kindness, and its efTccts be 
spread still wider. O Almighty Protector, 
presorvo for over secure our lives and proper¬ 
ties, as they now arc—and grant that tho 
security may be still more strengthened. 
Bestow, O Lord, a still more merciful heart 
to tho Queen who reigns over us. We pray 
to Thee, O Almighty God, to bless her 
armies with success in tho great war in which 
they are now engaged, and bring to a speedy 
termination the great strife, by granting 
victory to those who have gone to shed their 
blood in the right cause. Grant, O Gra¬ 
cious God, that we may continue to live, as 
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we now do, with perfect security to ourselves 
under tho Government in which we now are, 
and that wo may ever bo impressed with a 
grateful senso of tho advantages which wo 
enjoy under this benign reign. Amen." 

Wo may add, that similar proceedings were 
instituted by this loyal raco on tho final termi¬ 
nation of tho great war. In connection with 
this subject, wo reproduce horo tho speech 
of Sir Jamsotjeo Joojeobhoy, delivered on tho 
occasion of tho “Patriotic Fund" meeting in 
tho Town Iiall of Bombay (January 3rd, 
1855). Though tho interest of tho war has 
long since paled, wo aro anxious to record in 
theso pages, the views and foelings of tho 
Parsecs in India in regard to it. Wo have 
no doubt that ovon at this distant day, tho 
speech will bo read with interest by tho 
European community, as tho unprejudiced 
voice of tho natives of India on a subject, 
which had so lately engaged tho attention 
of tho whole civilized world. Tho roador is 
requested particularly to mark the venerable 
Parsec’s lovo for tho Queen. Addrossing 
Lord Elphinstono, who had presided on tho 
occasion, Sir Jamsotjoe said,— 

“My lord,—Under the weight of years I 
am unablo to tako that active part in aid of 
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the Patriotic Fund which it has hitherto been 
my greatest happiness to take in promoting 
tho bonevolcnt enterprises of the day. I felt 
all the more desirous, therefore, to assure your 
lordship and the community of my most cordial 
and unqualified sympathy with this groat 
movement. My lord, when I consider that 
tho principle of this meeting, convened in 
answer to your lordship's call, is pure bene¬ 
volence, I cannot repress tho dqpirc which 
I feel to have a voice in it; and as I am 
prevented by tho infirmities of ago from 
personally addressing so largo an audience, 
I would solicit tho favour of being permitted 
to address tho meeting by tho mouth of a 
beloved son." 

Mr. Sorabjco Jamsctjco then said,—“ My 
lord, with your lordship's kind permission, I 
beg most respectfully to communicate to your 
lordship and tho gentlemen of Bombay here 
assembled, tho views, and feelings of ray 
venerable father in reference to the deeply 
affecting and interesting occasion and object 
of this meeting. 

“ My lord and gentlemen, I should not be 
able to offer any apology for addressing you, if 
I did so in the feeling that I had a right to 
demand your attention to my own personal 
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sentiments on tho subject which has brought 
you together. But if I ondcavour, in the few 
remarks I have tho honour to offer, to mako 
you acquainted with the sentiments of tho 
most reflecting portion of tho Parsoo commu¬ 
nity on this subject, I trust that you will not 
considor any apology necessary, hut that I 
shall perform an acceptable sorvico. My lord, 
I am sure all must feel that groat seriousness 
lwcoinos such a mooting as tho prosent. Of 
none of tho great ovils which afUict our raco 
do wo form such inadequate conceptions as of 
tho orils of war. War is exhibited to us in 
tho dazzling dress of poetry, fiction and 
history, whoro it* horrors arc carefully con¬ 
cealed beneath its gaudy trappings; or wo 
see, perhaps, its plumes and epaulettes, and 
harlequin finery, wo hoar of tho magnificonco 
of tho apparatus, tho bravery of tho troops, 
tho glory of tho victors, but tho story of 
tho wholesale miseries and wretchedness, and 
wrongs which follow in its train, is untold. 

“ What nation is not groaning undor war- 
debts, tho greatest of national burdens! Had 
the inconceivable sum wasted in tho work of 
human butchery, been applied to promote 
individual comfort and national prosperity, 
tho world would not now bo so far behind 
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as it is in its career of progress. But if the 
earth has always groaned under the pecuniary 
expense of war, how much more deeply, in a 
different sense, has it groanod undor tho 
expenao of human life incurred in war. It is 
estimated that not less than eighteen times 
tho present population of tho globo havo 
perished in war. Oh! what lamentations 
and wailings of hoart-brokon widows and 
helpless orphans, and destitute old age, havo 
boon caused by tho butchery of so many 
husbands, fathers, and sons. 

“ While-all confess, howover, that war is an 
ovil, wo must consider that it may bo a nocos- 
sary ovil, and if necessary, thon justifiable. I 
boliovo, my lord, that there is but ono feeling 
in tho Parsec community regarding tho justico 
of tho war which Britain is now waging. 
Thero is not ono among us who agrees with 
John Bright, that ‘ tho present war is tho 
wickedest in which Groat Britain over was 
ongaged.’ No, my lord, wo all feel that thero 
novor was, in tho history of tho world, a more 
honourable spectacle than that which has been 
exhibited by tho British and French nations— 
tho arms of Britain and France raised in com¬ 
bat for tho purpose not only of supporting tho 
weak against tho strong, but of supporting the 
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sacred principles of international right, the 
violation of which would have turned the world 
upsido down—the arms of Britain and France 
raised in combat, not seeking conquests for 
selfish objects, but for those of the most noble 
and generous character—for tho peace of the 
world, for tho progress of civilization, and for 
tho interests of freedom. Truly has it been 
said, that, ‘ in tho great European movement 
towards freo institutions which has been tho 
keynote of history sinco 1815, Russia has 
always headed tho party of absolutism and re¬ 
action. Tho wholo weight of tho Russian 
monarch has been thrown into tho scale of 
despotism; his aid has always bcon ready to 
put down liberty, and it has boon rendered 
with on unscrupulous and conscientious zeal.’ 
And tho position of Russia, my lord, moro 
than that of any Government in oxistcnco, or 
that over existed, puts tremendous evil in her 
power, unless tho mercy of tho Almighty shall 
check it by tho arms of Britain and Franco. 
She is tho only power which has partially tho 
command of two land-locked seas. By hor 
diplomacy directed against Denmark, and hor 
arms directed against Turkey, she has been 
trying to get full possession of these sens. Had 
she succeeded, her fleets would soon havo 
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swept the ocean, and ravaged tho world. She 
has betrayed her diabolical dosigns, and sho 
will now be deprived, I trust, of both tho Bal¬ 
tic and Black seas. Her diabolical designs I 
Yes; tho last mail brought us tho Czar’s ma¬ 
nifesto, in which ho expounds his policy, and 
tho object which Russia seeks to attain by tho 
present war, and that object is to put down 
Britain, and tho froo government which Britain 
is extending over tho earth. Such is tho plain 
avowal of tho Czar. 

“ My lord, our duty to roliovo tho sufferers in 
this groat war would have remained tho samo 
whether tho war lmd been a just ono or not; 
but, considering the naturo and objects of this 
war, wo extend this relief now more os a pri- 
vilogo than as a duty. Thoro is a luxury at 
any time in relieving tho sufferings of tho 
brokon-down soldier who has manfully and 
bravely fought tho battles of his country, or 
in alleviating tho grief of tho soldier’s desolate 
widow and fatherless children ; but thoro is a 
peculiar bliss in doing it on such an occasion 
as tho present My lord, I must adopt as my 
own language on this occasion tho memorable 
words of Sir John McNeill:— 4 I trust that 
all those who havo the means will feel that 
this is an opportunity of exercising a privilege. 
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It is an opportunity which I, for one, am deter¬ 
mined not to be deprived of. . I care not whe¬ 
ther tho funds are to bo raised by taxation or 
otherwise. I claim for myself the privilege of 
gratifying my own feelings, by contributing to 
tho alleviation of their sufferings. I reserve 
to myself tho right of exorcising my own bene¬ 
volence by contributing to alleviate tho distress 
of tho familios of thoso whoso death wo glory 
in as an honour to their country.’ 

•' • oil thy inin.twhy, immortal Harp I 
Urritlu number* warm vriili love, whilo I rohenrao 
Tty pralw, 0 Charity I thy labour*, moat 
Divine | thy lympalty with alglu, ami tear*, 

And groan* i thy great, thy godliko wl»b, to heal 
All misery, all Format’* wound*, and mako 
The »ul of every living thing njolee. 

Oh I thou w**t needed much in day* of Time I 
No virtue, half to mueh j none half** fair I 
To all tho real, howovor fine, thou gaveet 
A flnJaUng and poliah, without whleh 
No man o'er entered heaven.'" 

“ Moreover, my lord, tho Queen has made an 
appeal to us, and it is our duty to respond to 
it. I cannot refrain from eulogizing our gra¬ 
cious Queen. Religious Sovereigns nro scat¬ 
tered at distant intervals along the centuries 
of tho world's history, like ‘ angels’ visits, fow 
and far between.’ In all this dreary length of 
way, they appear like five or six lighthouses on 
as many thousand miles of coast. But, my 
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lord, the greatest nation now on earth is 
favoured with the best of earthly Sovereigns. 
Tho present appeal of her gracious Majesty 
is dictated by her pious heart; and I must say 
in reference to it, in tho language of another: 
‘ I should just as soon expect to seo British 
soldiers rofuso to bear their share in tho storm¬ 
ing of Sobastopol, because thoy did not ap¬ 
prove of tho gonoral plan of tho siege, as to 
find men who call thomselvos leal-hearted sub¬ 
jects, hesitate to moot this otherwise irrosistiblo 
call, because tho mode in which it is proposed 
to achieve tho object, jars somowhat unplea¬ 
santly with their proconcoivod notions of 
Political Economy.’ 

“ To tho call of our Gracious Sovereign, and 
to tho call of humanity, tho Parsecs, my lord, 
will cordially respond.” 

When tho lato unhappy rovolt broko out in 
tho upper provinces of India, tho Parscos had 
further opportunities of displaying their loyalty 
to their rulers. Thoy embraced tho first that 
offered of presenting an address to his Lord¬ 
ship, tho Governor, assuring him of their 
loyalty and attachment to tho British Govern¬ 
ment, and offering their services in whatever 
way they might bo required in suppressing tho 
mutinies. 
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So great and well-known has been the 
loyalty of the Parsers, that while all the other 
races wore, after the commencement of tho 
rebellion, looked upon with distrust, not oven 
a breath of suspicion was directed against tho 
Parsees. Every European and the wholo of 
tho English Press acknowledged that this race 
would Dover bo inimical to British rulo. Tho 
best and most convincing proof of tho loyalty 
of tho Parsecs will lie found in tho fact 
that, if thoro was any individual of this soct 
at any station whoro tho revolt occurred, ho 
suffered equally with tho Europeans at tho 
hands of tho rebels, his sympathy with tho 
Government being so woll known. 

% X*» unhappily, a disturbance ovor occurred 
in Bombay tho Europeans and Parsecs of tho 
place would be in ono common boat, tho latter 
being so woll known to bo in tho interest of 
tho present rulers, and to have no sympathy 
oithcr with tho Hindoos or Mahomcdans. Wo 
do not think wo need say more on a subject 
in which our sentiments aro shared to tho 
fullest extent by every Englishman in India, 
and ,by all those in England who have any 
knowledge of the character of tho different 
races inhabiting that peninsula. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RELIGION. 

Tho antiquity of Uio Paracc religion—Identity of Zoroaater— 
Birth of tho Par.ee prophet—Ilio penocutiona-Pit^ro* of 
Zoroaatrtaulim —Tho Zend language—The Avaata—The 
ftagmenta of tho Araata in tho ivatmaaion of modem Paracm 
—Dlaputea aa to tho liturgloal worka of tho Paracea-Nature 
of the Pame rellglon-Flre tho emblem of tho Almighty— 
lTio Parwea not worshipper* of tlio element*—A nlal VeraTi 
vision—Religious rdbrm-Kduoatlon of Paraeo print*. 

Tiie faith professed by tho Parsecs in India i* 
one of tho most ancient. As wo liavo shown, 
it was onco tho religion of tho most famous 
empire of tho world. It has had its day of 
greatness os woll ns of doclinc, and has during 
a period <^f twenty-four centuries undorgono 
various persecutions and vicissitudes. From 
the timo it was founded, in tho reign of 
Gushtasp, or Darius Hystaspes, till tho .con¬ 
quest of Persia by Alexander tho Great, a 
period of three hundred years, it was in its 
most flourishing condition, the envious Groek 
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having, it is said, destroyed a great many of 
the religious books of the Parsecs. 

For a period of fivo hundred and fifty-six 
years after the subversion of the Porsian 
dynasty by tho Macedonian Conqueror, the 
religion of Zoroaster scorns to have declined, 
until revived by Ardoshir Babekan in a.d. 226. 
In tho reign of this monarch great efforts 
wore made for restoring its primitive purity, 
according to tho doctrines propounded by 
Zoroaster, it having been greatly corrupted 
during tho period abovo mentioned. Tho 
king himself was a person of groat pioty and 
religious enthusiasm. Ho collected tho sacred 
books of tho Parsecs and had them translated 
into Pohlvi, the language then current in 
Persia, built fire-tomplos for tho worship of 
God, and restored tho anciont religion of 
Persia to its original and pure state. This 
reformation by Ardoshir Babekan seems to 
have lasted for a period of four hundred 
and sixteen years, indeed until tho religion 
and monarchy of Persia were overthrown 
by tho Arab invaders in tho year 641. 

There is some dispute, even now, among the 
Parsecs as to the exact date of tho birth of 
Zurtosht. European authors are in doubt as to 
whom to select of tho half-dozen philosophers 
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who, at different times, boro the name of 
Zoroaster, as the lawgiver of the Parsecs. 
Ono is described as a Chaldean or Assyrian, 
ono as a Bactrinn, another as a Pamphylian; 
a fourth as an Armenian, and, lastly, ono as 
a Persian. 

Sir William Ouseley, in his valuable and 
well-known travols in Porsia, is of opinion 
“ that the prophot or legislator whoso namo 
wo find written in Persian books Zerdchust or 
Zaratusht, is manifestly that Zoroaster whom 
the Grook historian Agathias calls Zoroados 
or Zaradcs, and justly assigns to tho ago of 
King Hystospes, preceding Cltrist by about 
five hundrod years." Mr. Nourozjoo Fur- 
doonjoo, a loomed Parsoo of Bombay, a man of 
great research and undoubted ability, ono of 
the companions of Sir Alexander Burnes in 
his second mission to Cabool, and now holding 
tho position of translator and interpreter in 
her Majesty’s Supremo Court at Bombay, in 
a work published by him in tho year 1851, 
and entitled “ Tareokh-i-Zurtoshtcc; or, Dis¬ 
cussion on tho Era of Zurtosht or Zoroaster," 
has proved, to tho satisfaction, it is behoved, 
of tho majority of the Parsecs, by the testi¬ 
mony of Greek, Latin, French, English, and 
other European, as well as Pohlvi, Arabic, and 
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Persian authors of ancient and modern times, 
that Zurtosht flourished in the sixth century 
beforo the Christian ora. Hyde,- Prideaux, 
Anquotil, Kluker, Herder, Gorres, Von Ham- 
ner, Malcolm, Do Gaigniant Kalprath, and 
others, have also adopted the view that places 
Zoroaster in the reign of Darius Ilystaspcs, in 
tho sixth century before Christ. 

The lawgivor of tho Parsces, Zurtosht, 
Zorduaht, Zeratusht, or Zoroastor, ns ho is 
variously styled, was born at tho city of Rai in 
Persia, and flourished in tho roign of King 
Gushtasp, who embraced and pro|>agatod tho 
faith propounded by him. Ono Poroshusp, 
remarkablo for tho uprightness of his life, was 
soloctod by God to be tho fathor of the pro¬ 
phet. In Pohlvi works, originally compiled by 
tho discipld of Zurtosht, it is said that an 
angol presented Poroshusp with a glass of 
wine; having drunk which, his wife Doghdo 
soon aftor conceived and boro a son, destined 
to croato a new era in Eastern history. Tho 
circumstance of Zurtosht’s fathor having re¬ 
ceived wine from an angel was publicly talked 
about, and tho governor of the province 
resolved, at the instigation of wicked coun¬ 
sellors, to destroy tho infant. The hands of 
the destroyers are said to have been, in every 
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attempt for its destruction, arrested by divine 
agency. 

While yet a child, he was subjected to no 
ordinary persecutions. Ho was, it is said, cast 
into blazing liro, but camo out unscathed. Ho 
was onco taken into a narrow lane where tho 
oxen were accustomed to pass, that ho might 
l»e trampled to death when tho brutoa camo 
that way, but ho remained unhurt. Tho 
samo result ensued when ho was thrown in 
the way of wolves and other wild boasts 
of tho forest. Other iustancos of his escapoa 
from tho ipachinations of those in authority 
aro rolatod, but need not bo ropoatod here, 
ns at last ho was nllowod to remain un* 
molested. 

In tho Pohlvi books still oxUting, and 
originally compiled by tho disciples of Zurtosht, 
tho Persian Prophot, at tho ago of thirty, is 
said to havo left his nativo town of Rai, and 
to havo proceeded with all tho mombers of 
his family to tho capital of Persia. In tho 
fortieth year of his age, and in tho thirtieth 
of the reign of Gushtasp, he is reported to havo 
appeared at tho court of tho King, bearing 
with him, into his presence, tho sacred fire 
called “ Ader Boorzcen Mchcr," and a cypress 
tree. The monarch having demanded who ho 
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was and whenco he came, the Persian law¬ 
giver replied, “ The Almighty God has sent 
mo to you, and has appointed me a prophet 
to guide you in the path of truth, virtue, and 
piety." 

Firdousi, tho Persian Ilomer, thus describes 
the first interview between Zurtosht and Gush- 
tasp, “ Learn," said Zardohusht to Gushtasp, 
“ tho rites and doctrines of tho religion of 
excellence. For without religion there cannot 
bo any worth in a king. Whon tho mighty 
(or excellent) monarch heard him speak of 
tho oxcollont religion, ho accepted from him 
the oxcollont rites and doctrines." Zurtosht 
was at first disbelieved, and persecuted by 
tho courtiortr of Gushtasp; but having esta¬ 
blished his claim as a divine prophot, and 
convinced tho King and his court by per¬ 
forming several miracles, ho was taken into 
favour. 

Gushtasp not only himself embraced tho 
religion propounded by Zurtosht, but used 
all his influcnco to spread it among other 
kings and the wise men of tho world. Tho 
King’s premier, Furshostor, and Jamasp, tho 
most learned men of the age, arc said to havo 
become disciples of tho prophet. These two 
illustrious personages traversed different parts 
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of Iran as the apostles of the Zoroastrian 
doctrines, and succeeded in converting all tho 
Iranians to tho new religion. 

Tho example of tho King would of courso 
soon be followed by tho nobles and tho pcoplo; 
and tho monarch having accoptod tho now 
religion, there was littlo difficulty in propa¬ 
gating it among his subjects. On learning 
that tho King was prepared to acknowledge 
his claims, Zurtosht produced tho sacred books 
called Avista, which ho had brought with 
him to tho court of tho King. Those books 
wore written in the Zond language, a Innguago 
understood to lmvo existed as far back ns three 
or four thousand years ago. 

Some Europoan authors contend that tho 
Zond Innguago is dorived from tho Sanscrit, 
but this has novor boon satisfactorily proved. 
Authors of roputation aro agreed in tho 
opinion that tho language in which tho I’arseo 
Scriptures arc written first originated in tho 
province of Bactria, which, in tho Vnndidnd, 
is called Bu/c/idi. Tho Sanscrit, ns is now 
generally believed, was first spoken in tho 
country situated to tho south of Bactria, or 
in tho region bounding tho north of Afghan¬ 
istan, in the vicinity of tho rango of moun¬ 
tains known as Hindoo Koosh; honco some 
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similarity in the two languages from the 
proximity of the countries in which they 
originated, but it has novor been satisfactorily 
proved that the Zend was dorived from the 
Sanscrit. 

The celebrated Professor Bopp is of opinion 
that the Zend is a much more improved lan¬ 
guage than tho Sanscrit, and is as old as the 
language of tho Vods, which was composed 
three or four thousand years ago. This 
learned author, who hos compiled u compara¬ 
tive grammar of several European and Asiatic 
classical languages on tho basis of tho Zend 
says, “that tho Zend displays that inde¬ 
pendence of tho Sanscrit which Rusk claims 
for it perhaps in too high a dogreo," and adds 
that “ wo aro unwilling to receive tho Zend us 
a more dialect of tho Sanscrit, and to which 
wo nro compelled to ascribo an independent 
oxistonco, resembling that of tho Latin as 
compared with tho Grook, or tho old Nor¬ 
thern with tho Gothic. It in many respects 
reaches beyond, and is an improvement on 
the Sanscrit.” 

Tho books, produced by the Prophet and 
generally called Avasta, contained twenty- 
one noosk, or volumes. The following 
tabic shows the Zend names of these 
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volumes, with their corresponding ones in 
Pchlvi:— 


WDi 

1 . Ytlh*. 

A*boo. 

3. Verio. 

«• A-tha. 

6. Ratooa. 

0 . Uuod. 

r. chw . 

8 . Hucha ..... 

0. VungfcUooe . . . 

10. J>nJd«. 

». Munungho . . . 
19. SUiitbtMium . . 
19. Ungfhooi .... 

14 . MukW. 

15. Kliuetliremclml . . 
10. A-hooml .... 

17. A#. 

18. Eem . 

10. Dorrogoblo . . . 

90. Dueled*. 

91. VuUreii .... 


riui.vi. 

Sunood-Ycuht. 

Sulloodgur. 

Vchcat-Mathre. 

Bug. 

D»T»jdcli.H»mn«. 

Nadoor. 

IVlicm. 

liultooitidc., 

Burnt*. 

Kut»uwool>. 

VlihUq). 

KLeeuth, 

Sufftuid. 

Jumit. 

Bugan-Tewhl. 

Kooyadoom. 

Itooiparcm. 

Davnarootid. 

Uihkaruni. 

Vandidad. 

HadokhL 


Tho majority of these works aro not in tlio 
possession of tho Forgoes of this day. Thoy 
nro 8upi>ose<l to have been destroyed oithcr 
during the invasion of Persia by the Mace¬ 
donian, Alexander, or immediately after the 
conquest of that country by tho Arabs, who 
entertained so great a hatred for tho an¬ 
cient religion of Persia, that they sought 
out and collected all the works of Zurtosht 
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and his disciples which they could find in 
Persia, and destroyed nearly tho whole of 
them. 

A few of the works above mentioned, however, 
survived destruction, and are now in the posses¬ 
sion of the Parsecs. They are tho Vandidad, 
Ya§na, or Izoshn6, and Vispard. These three 
together arc designated Vandidad Sado. Ogum 
Docha, Khurdah-Avastn, and tho Yeshts and 
fragments of Vistasp Noosk, Hadokht Noosk, 
and Damdnd Noosk aro also to bo found. 
Tho first, fourth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
of these works are mostly filled with proacrip* 
tions for religious ceremonies and instructions 
for tho practice of tho Zoroastrian religion. 
They also contain injunctions for tho adoration 
of the Almighty, and abound with moral' 
procepts. Tho Izashn6, Vispard, Khurdah- 
Avasta, and tho Yeshts aro books of prayors. 

It may bo mentioned hero that tho oldest 
manuscript copies now existing of tho Van¬ 
didad and Izashn6 wore deposited in tho 
Royal Library at Copenhagen by Professor 
Erasmus Ro9k, who, in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty, visited Bombay and 
passed through Persia. The copy of the 
first-named work bears date the 24th day of 
tho fourth month of tho year of Yezdezard, 
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692 , A.D. 1323. The latter work is dated ten 
months later. 

In India tho oldest manifacript copy of the 
Vandidad is to be found in tho library of tho 
lato Mulla Feroz, High Priest of tho Kudmi 
sect of tho Parsecs. Manuscript copies of 
these works aro also deposited in tho Imperial 
Library, Paris; in tho University Library, 
Oxford; and in tho British, os well as tho East 
India Company’s Musoum, London. Professor 
N. L. Wcstcrgard, of Copenhagen, published 
an edition of tho Vandidad Slide, in tho Zend 
chnrnctor, in tho year 1854. Professor Spiogol 
has also published tho Avasta in tho original 
Zend text, togothor with tho original Pohlvi 
translation, and is said to bo preparing an 
English vorsion of tho samo for tho press. 

While enumerating tho liturgical works of 
tho Parsecs, now oxtnnt, it may bo montioned 
that it has been assorted by Richardson, 
Kennedy, Jones, and some other Eurbpoan 
authors, but without any satisfactory proof, 
that tho Zend books of tho Parsecs were 
fabricated by tho Parsce priests upon their 
arrival in India in tho seventh century. 
Other Orientalists aro of opinion that thoy 
must have been written after tho days of 
Ardcshir Babekan, who, as we have seen, 
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restored the religion of Zoroaster in the third 
century. The former hypothesis is uttorly 
gratuitous. It is altogether improbable and 
beyond belief that a persecuted race of men, 
driven from thoir native country, and suffering 
vicissitudes of no ordinary kind—refugees, 
indeed, flying for thoir lives—could liavo 
compiled such elaborate works as tho Van- 
didad, Vispard, and Izashntf. 

On this point wo havo tho opinion of a 
learned Gornmn author. Adolung, in his 
“ Mithridatcs," says, “In tho Zend some 
writings still exist which havo been made 
known by Auquctil du Perron; and theso, 
when tho grounds on which thoir antiquity 
are maintained aro duly considered, will ho 
found to bo tho oldest works extant except 
those of tho Hobrows and tho poems of 
I-Iomcr." Professor Bask has also main¬ 
tained that the Zend was a living language 
and tho spoken languago of Media, and that 
tho Vandidad, as it exists, was written beforo 
the time of Aloxandcr the Great. 

Dr. Bird, in his discourso on Oriental 
literature, rend at the anniversary meeting 
of tho Bombay branch of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society, in the year 1844, declares that 
“Professor Bask supposes, with great pro- 
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bability, that the Zend was the popular lan¬ 
guage, at least of a great part of Iran, and 
not merely a sacred dialect introduced for 
roligious purposes. The testimony of so an¬ 
cient an author as Masudi, that tho books 
called Asta (Avasta), and its commentary, 
tho Pazond, woro in cxiatonco in his timo, 
establishes tho comparative antiquity of tho 
Zend Avasta, and that tho languago of it is 
not a forgery of modern times." 

Professor Hccron, in his olaborato histo¬ 
rical treatise, declares that “ fow , remains 
of antiquity havo undorgono such attentive 
examination ns tho books of tho Zend Avasta. 
This criticism has, howovor, turned out to 
their advantage; tho genuineness of tho prin¬ 
cipal compositions, particularly tho Vandidad 
and Izailind, ns religious books of tho ancient 
Persians, has been demonstrated; and wo miiy 
consider ns completely ascertained all that 
regards tho rank of each book of tho Zend 
Avasta." Another well known author, Rhodo, 
who has examined tho Zend works with 
scrupulous care, has como to tho conclusion 
that tho collection of books called the Zend 
Avasta “contains either all or most of tho 
•compositions which existed before the destruc¬ 
tion of the Persian empire by Alexander." 
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Grotcfend, another learned antiquarian, in 
his essay on the cuneiform inscriptions, thus 
delivers himself: “The anciont existonco of 
the Zend dialect, first discovered by M. du 
Perron, being as littlo subject to bo called in 
question as that of the Pchlvi or Parsec, wo 
thoroforo consider tho Zend Avasta ns a 
genuine religious codo of tho old Porsians, by 
reference to which wo aro enabled to judgo 
of their peculiar notions in matters of reli¬ 
gion. Tho conformity in point of language 
discovornblo upon comparing tho inscriptions 
with tho manuscripts of tho Zond Avasta, 
provos equally beyond a ^oubt tho anciont 
oxistonco of tho Zend, ns tho Snssnnido in¬ 
scriptions deciphered by M. do Sacy, provo 
that tho Pchlvi flourished somo centuries 
later." 

Abb£ Fouchor is also of opinion that tho 
Zend books wero composed in tho reign of 
Gushtasp. Anthony Troyor, tho learned 
translator of tho Dabistan, says, ‘MVo may 
reasonably bcliovo that tho Zend books wero 
written at a time whon tho Zend was a 
living, nay the dominant, language in those 
countries, whore these books first appeared; 
that is, in Georgia, in Iran, and in Azer- 
bejan.” Sir John Malcolm and Mr. J. B. 
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Fraser, in their histories of Persia, both 
maintain the antiquity and the authenticity of 
the Zend Avasta. • 

It will thus bo seen that tho gonuinonoss of 
tho Zend Avasta cannot be impeached, tho 
most learned and acute scholars of Europo 
frankly recognising tho Zond as ono of 
tho most ancient of languages. Tho Zend 
Avasta itself contains intrinsic evidence of its 
boing composed more than 2,500 years ago, 
viz,., in tho reign of Gushtasp. Tho Parsco 
Scriptures do not mention any ovont, king, or 
person after Gushtasp and Zurtoaht Tho 
Pohlvi works, compiled in tho reign of 
Ardushir Bubokan, all speak of tho oxistonco 
of tho Zend Avasta. Tho works «* Dinkard," 
“ Vujurknrd," « Shayost Nushayost," and 
“ Nirangcston," believed to linvo boon ori¬ 
ginally compiled by tho disciples of Zurtosht, 
all make montion of tho Zend Avasta promul¬ 
gated by Zurtosht. 

Mahomodan authors, again, who flourished 
about a thousand years ago, make mention of 
Zurtosht and his Zend Avasta. Thcso evi¬ 
dences must of courso be hold sufficient to 
establish not only the antiquity, but also tho 
authenticity and genuineness of the sacred 
writings of tho Parsecs, some parts of which 
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tho followers of Zoroaster have at all hazards 
preserved up to this day. 

Besides tho Zend Avaatn, there aro a fen- 
works in Pohlvi, Pazond, and Persian, relating 
to tho religion of Zoroaster, but it is unneces¬ 
sary to speak of them here, as in Writing on 
tho Pnrsoe religion, it is enough to notice 
thoso books which are rccognia*! as sacred 
by tho professors of that roligion. 

Now what is tho roligion of tho Patices, as 
propounded in tho sacred works above enu¬ 
merated? What do wo find to bo tho nature 
of tho religion of Zoroaster, on examination of 
the Zend Avasta ? Tho Persians, boforo tho 
advent of that prophet, woro, moro or less, 
worshippers of idols. Tho mission of Zoro¬ 
aster, therefore, was to offoct a thorough 
reformation of tho roligion, or rather super¬ 
stition provnlont in Porsia, and to lead the 
pcoplo into tho paths of virtuo and piety. 

Ho is said to havo performed sovcrnl 
miracles for the purpose of convincing his 
followers of tho truth of his doctrines and 
revelations. The religion propounded by him 
is a simple form of theism, .recognising but one 
God, the Creator, Itulcr, and Prcservor of the 
universe, without form, and invisible. To 
Him is assigned a placo above all, and to Ilim 
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ovcry praise is to be given for all tho good 
in this world and all tho blessings wo enjoy. 
Zoroastrianism docs not require any imago of 
God to bo made for the purpose of worship, as 
to Ilim is attributed no form, shape, or colour. 
Ho is an immonso light from which all glory, 
bounty, and goodness flow. IJo is represented 
as the mightiest, tho most just, and tho most 
bonevolont. His mercies oro ns boundless ns 
His being. Tho adoration or worship of any 
other object is blasphemous. Such, in short, 
is tho picturo of God ns dopictod in tho re¬ 
ligion of Zurtosht. 

Tho whole foundation of tho snerod or 
religious works of tho Parsecs is, ns it wero, 
built upon three important injunctions which 
porvndo tho Parseo Scriptures, and nro pithily 
oxpressed by tliroo significant terms used in 
tho Avast#, viz., HomuU, Hookhtf, and 
VurutU, which moan purity of speech, purity 
of action, and purity of thought. This is tho 
moral of the Pnrsco roligion, and on it tho 
whole structure of tho Zend Avastn is raised. 

A perusal of these works will show that thoy 
inculcate thoso sublime doctrines and sound 
precepts of morality which command the respect 
of every civilized nation on earth. Evil actions 
arc placed in their proper light and condemned, 
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whereas the practice of every virtue is 
enjoined, highly extolled and sanctioned by 
reward in this as well as in the next world. 
The Avast* seoks strongly to impress that 
virtue alone is happiness in this world; and 
that its path is tho path of peaco. It is a 
garment of honour, while wickedness is repro- 
sonted as a robo of shame. The most accept¬ 
able sacrifices to God are good actions, while 
intentions, ns woll as actions, must bo good to 
bo acceptable to Him. Tho best court of 
equity is a good conscience. Truth is laid 
down as tho basis of all oxcollonco; untruth 
is punishable ns ono of tho worm of sins. 
Industry, inasmuch as it is novor unfruitful, 
and is a guard to innocence and a bar to 
temptation, is highly recommended, while 
idleness isj'opresonted as tho parent of want 
and shame. Principles of hospitality, general 
philanthropy, nnd bonovolonco, aro strongly 
inculcated. 

We now quoto tho opinions of unpreju¬ 
diced European authors as to what Par- 
sccism truly is. Anquctil du Perron, tho 
cclobratcd Frenchman, who was the first 
European who examined tho Zend Avasta, is 
an able illustrator of tho Parseo faith. Ilis 
extensivo acquaintance with, tho facts of the 
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system which ho has unfolded is a sufficient 
guarantee for the woight to bo attached to his 
opinions. 

In his “ Critical view of tho theological 
and coromonial system of Zurtosht,” ho says, 
14 tho first point in tho theological system of 
Zoroaster is to recognise and adoro tho Master 
of all that is good, tho Principlo of all 
righteousness, Ormuzd, according to tho form 
of worship proscribed by him, and with 
purity of thought, of word, and of action. A 
purity which is marked and preserved by 
purity of body, which must always accompany 
it, and which is found only in ontiro Bub- 
mission to tho law of Zoroaster. Noxt, to have 
a respect, accompanied with gratitude, for tho 
intolligonco to which Ormuzd has committed 
the care of Nature,—to take in our actions 
thoir attributes for models,—to copy in our 
conduct tho harmony which reigns in tho 
different parts of tho universe,—and gonorally 
to honour Ormuzd (tho Almighty as ho is 
styled in tho Avasta) in all that ho has 
produced. 

“Tho second point of the religion of tho 
Parser consists in detesting the author of all 
evil, moral and physical, Ahriman—his pro¬ 
ductions, and his works; and to contribute, as 
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far as in us lies, to exalt the glory of Ormuzd, 
by enfeebling the tyranny which the Evil 
Principle exercises over the world which the 
Good Principle has created. 

“ On these two pointa bear the prayers, the 
religious practices, tho civil usages, and the 
moral precepts, which are presented in tho 
Zend and Pehlvi books; and those different 
objects arise, as wo shall boo, from tho theolo¬ 
gical idoas of the legislator of tho Persians. 

" Prayer is ono of tho duties most strongly 
enjoined, bccauso man, continually exposed 
to the assaults of Ahriman, (tho evil prin¬ 
ciple) stands in need of tho succour which 
it procures; and bccauso it affords oppor¬ 
tunity for those intelligences to whom it is 
addressed, to fulfil tho object for which thoy 
wore croatod. 

“ The priest prays for himsolf, for all tho 
Parsecs, and in particular, us in tho days of 
Herodotus, for the king whom Ormuzd has 
placed over his people; and to give greater 
efficiency to his prayers, unites them to thoso 
of all tho Parsecs, of all tho souls acceptable 
to Ormuzd, which have oxisted, or shall exist 
until tho resurrection. lie declares also that 
ho takes part in the good deeds of all the 
righteous, and that he joins his action to theirs. 
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This communion of prayers and actions ap¬ 
pears in all the forms and all the offices which 
compose tho liturgical works of the Parsecs. 
It is well adapted to maintain tho spirit of 
peaco and union which ought to characterize a 
peoplo who profess to adoro tho Author of all 
good. 

“ Tho Parscos commonco prayers with a 
sincere confoasion of tho sins tlioy havo com¬ 
mitted."* 

This is a pretty fair account of tho theolo¬ 
gical system of Zoronator reduced to practice. 
Ahriman should, howovor, bo taken in an 
allegorical sonso to denote tho causo of tho 
temptation under which man often falls into 
ovil. 

Dr. Iiydo, in his cclobrntcd work on tho 
ancient Purseo roligion, also says that, “ Tho 
Persians, from tho beginning of thoir existence 
as a nation, always bcliovod in only one and 
tho same truo nnd omnipotent God. They 
bolioved in all the attributes of tho Deity 
bcliovod by us; and God is called in their own 
writings, tho Door, tho Creator, the Governor 
and tho Preserver of the world. They also 
believed that tho Deity was eternal (without 
beginning or end) and omnipotent, with a 
• Twulitcd from the French b j the Rcr. Murrey Mitchcl. 
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groat many attributes, which to enumerate par¬ 
ticularly would ho tedious. They also believed 
this Deity to bo the judgo of all men, and that 
there was to come a general resurrection of 
ovory man, to Iks judged and accounted accord¬ 
ing to his merits or demerits. And they 
also boliovod that God has prepared for the 
blessed a placo of happinoss called heaven 
or paradiso. And as thoro was a heaven for 
tho good, thoro was also a place of torture 
for tho wicked (as may bo proved from their 
old works), whoro they undergo a punish¬ 
ment for their faults and misdeeds. Thoy 
acknowledged that thoy sinned daily, but pro¬ 
posed themselves to bo penitont for all tho 
sins committed by them either by thought, 
word, or deed." 

In alluding to theso romnrks of Dr. Hyde, 
Sir William Ousoloy says, “ I sincerely join in 
respecting tho old Porsian worship, and sym¬ 
pathize in lamenting tho infamous persecution 
which has caused its decay.” 

Wo have said above that tho Zoroastrians 
are theists. There is no doubt of their being 
monotheists; they tolerate no other worship 
but that of tho Supreme Being; and we arc 
confirmed in this view not only by the European 
authorities quoted above, but by tho practices 
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and religious prayers of the Parsees at this 
day. That the Parsecs aro not idolators is 
sufficiently plain to all tho Europeans who 
como in contact with this community. Tho 
images which existed in Persia when Zurtosht 
promulgated his doctrines and reformod tho 
national religion wero soon destroyed, and 
activo efforts aro said to havo boon made to 
extinguish heretical forms of worship, nnd 
destroy tho idols worshipped iu tho border¬ 
ing countrios. Xerxes, tho immediate suc¬ 
cessor of Gushtosp, had such a hatred for 
idolatry that ho destroyed all tho Grecian 
tom pies dedicated to tho gods. 

Tho charge of fire, sun, wator, and air wor¬ 
ship has, however, boon brought against tho 
Pnrsces by those not sufficiently acquainted 
with tho Zoroastrian faith to form a just 
opinion. Tho Parsees thomsolvcs ropol tho 
charge with indignation. Ask a Parses who- 
thor ho is a worshipper of tho sun or fire, and 
ho will emphatically answer—No I This de¬ 
claration itself, coming from ono whoso own 
religion is Zoroastrianism, ought to bo sufficient 
to satisfy the most sceptical. God, according 
to Parsec faith, is the emblem of glory, reful¬ 
gence, and light, and in this view, a Parsec, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand 
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before the fire,* or to direct his face towards 
the sun as the most proper symbols of tho 
Almighty. 

All Eastern historians have acknowledged 
that the Persians from tho most early time 
wero no idolaters, but worshipped ono God, 
tho Creator of tho World, under tho symbol 
of Fire, and such is also tho present practice 
among their descendants in India. 

Tho following is tho opinion of Dean Pri- 
dcaux on thislubjoct:—“They (tho Persians) 
abominating nil images, worshipped God only 
by fire. Light was tho truest symbol of tho 
good God, and therefore they always worshipped 
him before fire ns being tho cause of light, 
and especially before tho spn, as being in their 
opinion the pcrfcctost fire, and causing tho 
perfoctcst light. And for this reason, in nil 
their tomplos, they had fire continually burn¬ 
ing on altars erected in them for that purpose, 
and before theso sacred fires they offered up 

• In Bombay at present them arc three Fire-templea for 
public worship. Tho first of these wu erected in tho 1143 
year of Yerdenyd, 1780 of the Christian era, by a wealthy 
Parsec named Dodysett. The second was built about tho 
year 1830, at the expense of tho late Hormtuyoo Bomonjcc. 
Esq.; and the third one was erected by the late Franyee 
Cons-jec, Esq, in the year 1844, at a cost of Rs. 250,000, 
or £25,000. 
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all their public devotions, as likewise they did 
all their private devotions before thoir privato 
fires in their own houses. Thus did they pay 
tho highest honour to light, as being in thoir 
opinion tho truest representative of tho Good 
God, but always hated durkness os boing what 
they thought tho truost representative of tho 
Evil God, whom they ever had in tho utmost 
detestation, as wo now have tho Devil." Sir 
William Ouseloy perfectly agrees with Doan 
Pridoaux, and says—“ I shall horo express 
my firm beliof that tho first Persian altars 
blazed in honour of God alono; ns likewise, 
that the present disciples of Zurtosht, both in 
India and tho mother country, Iran or Porsin, 
have no other object when thoy render to fire 
n somblanco of vonorntion." Dr. Hydo, an 
English theologian, whom wo hare already 
quoted, does not hesitate to declare that 
tho ancient Modes and Persians wore wor¬ 
shippers of tho truo God, n race of the faith¬ 
ful, and haters of idolatry., 

Anquctil du Porron, than whom no other 
European has moro critically examined tho 
Zend Avosta, says that “ tho religion preva¬ 
lent in Persia till the destruction of tho 
empire, and carried into India by the Parsees, 
"who still possess it, merits more attention 
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than almost any other. It was at first pure 
theism, though even in the time of Abraham 
debased by heterodox opinions; but they have 
ever zealously preserved the doctrine of the 
unity of God; and we are not to conclude 
from the veneration they showed, and still 
show, to fire and the sun, that they have over 
adored either the element or the luminaty. 
Zoroaster, their great teacher, directed them 
to turn towards tho sun or the fire when they 
prayed; but the prayers which they recite in 
this position are addressed solely to tho Sove¬ 
reign Being, and not to the symbols of Him. 

“ Tho doctrines, however, which these mira- 
clos" (».«• those of Zoroaster) "confirmed, were 
wise and rational. They taught the unity of 
God; His omnipotence; His goodness towards 
men; a great veneration for fire, tho visible 
typo of tho invisible divinity; and a groat 
aversion for Ahriman, the evil principle, the 
instigator of evil thoughts, but not co-eternal 
with God. The morality contained in the 
books of Zoroaster is very pure, and all 
founded on the love of our neighbour." 

The following extract from Forbes' “ Orien¬ 
tal Memoirs," also proves that the Parsecs arc 
not worshippers of the elements. 

M These fires (i.e. the sacred fires of’the 
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Parsecs) aro attended day and night by the 
Andiaroos or priests, and aro never permitted 
to expire. They are preserved in a largo 
chafing-dish, carofully supplied with fuel, per¬ 
fumed by a small quantity of sandal-wood or 
othor aromatics. The vulgar and illiterate 
worship this sacred flame, as also tho sun, 
moon, and stars, without regard to tho invisi¬ 
ble Creator; but tho learned and judicious 
adoro only tho Almighty Fountain of Light,, 
tho author and disposer of nil things, under’ 
tho symbol of fire. Zoroaster and tho ancient 
magi, whoso momories they revere, and whoso* 
works thoy aro said to prosorve, nover taught 
them to consider tho sun as anything more 
than a creature of tho groat Creator of the- 
univorso: thoy wore to revere it ns His host 
and fairest image, and for tho numberless, 
blessings it diffuses on tho earth. Tho sacred 
flamo was intended only os a porpotual monitor 
to presorvo thoir purity, of which this dement 
is so expressive a symbol. But suporstition 
and fablo have, through a lapse of ages, 
corrupted tho stream of the religious sys¬ 
tem which in its source was pure and 
sublimo." 

The following extract from Runway*s Travels 
is one of the numerous evidences that the 
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Parsecs arc monotheists:—“ lie (Zoroaster, the 
foundcrof tho ancient religion of the Persians) 
considered light as tho most perfect symbol of 
true wisdom and intellectual endowment; and 
darkness tho representative of things hurtful 
and destructive. From hence ho was led to 
inculcate an abhorrence of all images, and to 
toach his followers to worship God only, under 
tho form of fire, considering tho brightness, 
activity, purity, and incorruptibility of that 
element, ns boaring tho most porfoct resem¬ 
blance to tho nature and perfections of tho 
good doity. For the snmo reason the Persians 
showed a particular veneration to the sun, 
which was founded on their boliof that it is 
tho noblest oronturc of tho visible world. . . 

“ Ho taught that there is one suprome, in¬ 
dependent, and self-existent being.” 

Sir John Malcolm in his splendid work on 
tho history of Persia, acknowledges that the 
reproachful nnmo of firo-worshippers is not 
merited by tho Parscos. Ho says—“ God, 
ho" (Zoroaster) “taught, existed from all 
eternity, and was like infinity of timo and 
space. Thero wore, bo averred, two principles 
in the universe—good and evil. Light was tho 
type of good, darkness, of the evil spirit; and 
God had said unto Zoroaster, * My light is 
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ooncealcd under all that shines.' Hence the 
disciple of that prophet, when ho prays in 
a temple, turns towards the sacred fire that 
burns upon its altar; and when in the open 
air towards the sun, ns tho noblest of all 
lights, and that by which God sheds His 
Divine influences over tho whole earth, and 
peTpotuntcs tho works of His croation. . . . 
His religion inculcated tho worship of ono 
' immortal and beneficent Creator. Whatever 
might havo been his (Zoroaster’s) intention, 
his introduction of flame from an earthly sab- 
stnnco, as tho symbol of God, opened a wide 
door for superstition. Thoro can bo no doubt 
that tho dovotion intended for tho Deity by 
Zoroaster has been givoti to tho symbol by 
many of his followers, who havo merited by 
such n practico tho reproachful namo of 
worshippors of firo." 

Captain J. A. Pope, who has studied tho 
Parsoo roligion, and has deliberately expressed 
his opinion on tho morality of that faith, 
thus writes“ They " (tho Portae*) “ follow 
ns near ns possible tho tenets of Zurtusht, 
professing thoir bolief in ono God, consider¬ 
ing fire only as an emblem of biB purity, and 
the sun as tho most perfect of his work; they 
believe also in the rewards and punishments 
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in a future state, as related in the revelations 
of Ardai Viraf." 

The following is an extract from Niebuhr’s 
travels through Arabia and other countries 
in the East. “ The Parseos, followers of Zer- 
dust, or Zoroaster, adoro ono God only, 
Eternal and Almighty. They pay, however, 
a certain worship to tho sun, the moon, the 
stars, and to fire, ns visible images of the 
invisible Divinity. Their veneration for tho 
oloment of firo induces thorn to koop a sacred 
firo constantly burning, which they feed with 
- odoriferous wood, both in tho temples and in 
tho houses of private porsons who aro in easy 
circumstances." 

Tho Rev. J. Ovington, who visited Surat 
in tho year 1689, *ays, from personal observa¬ 
tion, that “ tho Parsecs own and udoro ono 
Suproino Boing, to whom, as ho is tho original 
of all things, they dedicate the first day of every 
month in a solemn observance of his worship. 
And enjoin, bosides theso, some others for tho 
cclobration of publip prayer." 

The following extract from Butler’s “ Horaj 
Biblical" also oxplains tho nature of the 
Parsec faith : — " Fire was considered by 
Zoroaster as the purest symbol of the Divinity, 
and tho original element from which Ormuzd 
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produced all beings: ho therefore enjoined his 
disciples to keep up a perpetual fire, and to 
perform other devotional exercises in the pre- 
scnco of fire; and overy supposed corruption of 
firo is forbidden, under the severest penalties. 
To overy act of dovotion purity of heart is 
necessary ; and to purity of honrt Zoroostor 
supposes purity of body greatly contributes.” 

Tho following is fVom “ It oil in’s Ancient 
History":—“ As tho Magi hold imagos in utter 
abhorrence, they worshipped God only undor 
tho form of firo, looking upon that, on account 
of its purity, brightness, activity, snbtilty, 
focundity, and incorruptibility, ns tho most 
perfect symbol of tho Doity." 

Tho subjoined extract from tho Asiatic 
Journal for April, 1840, also oxphiins tho 
roasons of tho observances paid to firo: 

“Tho observances paid to firo (it is unjust 
to call them worship) oro only parts of a 
ritual which proscribes a similar respect for, 
and mention in prayers of, all tho classes of 
animated nature, and some objects inanimate. 
Tho respect paid to firo is more prominent 
than tho other parts of the ritual, inasmuch as 
that element is considered tho terrestrial 
imago of tho Supreme Being." 

Mrs. Postans, a very intelligent lady, who 
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visited Bombay about fifteen years ago, and 
who mado herself acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the Parsecs, Bays, in a work 
recently published by her:—“ I have used this 
title (fire-worshippers) in conformity with tho 
popular English notion of Parsco worship; but 
the term is, I believe, quite unfounded. They 
do not worship cither the elements or the 
heavenly bodies, being, in fact, pure Doists, 
and regarding tho works of God’s hand as to-be 
rovorenced only ns proofs of tho Divine power." 
Various Mahomodnn authors have likewiso 
freed tho Parsecs from tho charge of tho wor¬ 
ship of tho olomonts. Tho authors of the 
“ Tarikh - i - Tabri,” “ Shnh - Namuh," and 
“ Dabcstan" take the same viow of Parsco 
worship as tho Euro]>can authors above 
quoted. 

That the wholo of the Zend Avasta, tho 
sacred work of the Parsecs, abounds with high 
moral precepts does not admit of a doubt, and 
that it impresses upon tho minds of its bo- 
Hovers the principles of moral duty is evident 
from tho customs, mode of living, and characters 
of the Parsecs. With religion Zurtosht has 
combined moral philosophy in a remarkable 
degree; and it was in this very spirit that 
his system was attempted to be revived in tho 
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reign of Ardeshir Babekan. That monarch 
assembled all the learned mon and priests of 
the Empire to deliberate upon and devise the 
best plan for restoring the anciont purity of 
the national religion, which had been neglected 
and forgotten sinco tho days of Alexander. 

A monster mooting composed of more than 
40,000 mon invited from all parts of the 
kingdom is said to have boon held by that 
king, of whom tho most able wore solccted, and 
under tho guidanco of tho pious and learned 
Ardai Voruf, n code of morals called tho 
“ Revelations of Ardai Yoraf" was composed 
and published for tho people. This celebrated 
work wnsdictntod by Ardai Veraf. It professes 
to bo a description of what ho bohold in a 
vision in which ho was transported into tho 
other world, mul visited tho abodes of tho 
deceased, that inherited heaven or hell, accord¬ 
ing to their acts while thoy sqjourned upon 
earth. 

Many Parsoes boliove in the reality of 
the narrative, and regard tho rovolations as 
genuino, whilst others, holding a more philo¬ 
sophic view, look upon tho work as simply a 
vivid imaginative picture of tho future destiny 
of mon who follow tho good or bad examples 
described in tho rovolations. They believe 
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tho work was composed for the vulgar with 
tho object of encouraging virtue and morality, 
and deterring them from immoral conduct 
and pursuits. Tho proposed object of the 
revelations, was one greatly to bo desired, 
namely, to banish horesy and schism from 
tho earth, and to rcstoro tho worship of the 
true God to its wonted purity. Tho national 
roligion of Persia, from tho invasion of Alex¬ 
ander to tho accession of Ardcshir Babokan, 
had bocomo much corrupted, and those reve¬ 
lations effected a reform. 

. Ilogardcd in this light, tho Ardai Vcraf 
Namah is an oxccllont work, tho whole tonor 
of it being strictly moral, while no ono can 
road it without boing impressed with an idea 
of the greatness and goodness of God, and 
imbued with sound principles of morality. 
Capt. J. A. Popo has translated tho work 
into English, and on publishing it in tho 
year 1816, declared that tho motives which 
led him to undertake its publication, “aroso 
from a strong desire to be more intimately 
acquainted with the principles of a morality 
he admired, and of tho daily exercise of 
bcnovolcncc that sprang'from those principles.” 
He further trusts, that “it will bo the 
means of removing many an ill-founded opinion 
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with regard to the morality of this interesting 
tribe.” Zoroaster has said, and the Zend 
Avasta proclaims in every page, that men 
are saved only by their good deeds in this 
world; ovcry soul is punished or rewarded 
according to his conduct, and the natives by 
which he was actuated in his mundane career. 
Nothing can bo moro true, nothing more 
compatible with the nicest sonso of justico— 
rowards according to morit, punishmont ac¬ 
cording to crime. And thoso, in fact, are the 
very objects which tho rovolations of Ardai 
Voraf profogs to show and prove. Tho de¬ 
scription which tho Pursoo sago gives of 
heaven and holl, tho happy state in which tho 
good and virtuous souls wore loented, and tho 
torments and miseries which thoso who had 
walked in ovil ways wore condemned to 
suffer, are eminently calculated to stimulate 
virtuous conduct, and induco tho evil to amond 
his ways, and lead a lifo of piety and holiness. 

Ardai Voraf spoaks of a placo that ho 
beheld, which seemed to him to be composed 
of diamonds and rubies, the splondour of 
which surpassed that of tho sun at noon¬ 
day, and bore resemblance to flashes of vivid 
lightning. That it appeared like a spacious 
garden, planted with trees and shrubs of 
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various kinds, and adorned with rivulets 
and springs. That the trees were alive with 
singing-birds, filling the air with their melo¬ 
dious notes. That the spring sent out the 
scent of roses. That this was the residence 
of those who had worshipped none other than 
one God, and had walked in the way of 
holiness and devotion all their lives, perfirm- 
ing the duties enjoined by tho laws of God 
with zeal and activity; that tho gems repre¬ 
sented their virtues, whilo their souls wore 
absorbed in splendours which could not bo 
raxed upon. On tho othor hand tho placo of 
tho sinner, the ovil disposod, and tho wicked, 
is described in tho darkest colours imaginable. 
When it is romembored that this picturesque 
stylo of writing appeals forcibly to nn Eastern 
mind, it cannot bo doubted that it held forth 
tho most powerful inducements to tho practice 
of virtue, and tho shunning of evil. 

What tho nature of tho religion, revived in 
tho reign of Ardashir Babckan, and up to this 
day professed by the Parsecs of India is, will 
bo best explained by tho following injunctions 
given to Ardai Vcraf, when he is said to have 
returned from his mission for the instruction 
of the peoplo in the way of righteousness. 

“Listen, 0 Ardai Vcraf 1” said the Angel, 
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“without troublo nothing can be attained, the 
poor day labourer is worthy of his hiro, and 
thus those who perform good actions will havo 
their reward in eternal lifo according to their 
several merits. The lifo of man is of short 
duration, and many troubles and anxieties fall 
to his lot; and a man after fifty years of 
prosperity and happiness, may bo, by somo 
unforeseen accident, reduced to sickness and 
povorty. 

“ Many nro tried by this criterion, and but 
few aro found worthy. To suffer a day of 
pain/aftor fifty yours of pleasure, is too much 
for them, and they complain, in bitterness of 
spirit, to tho Croator of all good, of Ilis in¬ 
justice and cruelty, without remembering tho 
good they havo so long enjoyed, or calling to 
mind tho otornity of punishment in reserve 
for tho wicked. Therefore, O Ardai Vorafl 
walk yoursolf in tho paths of righteousness, 
and teach othors also to do so. Rocolloct 
that your body will return to dust, but that 
your soul, if rich in good works, will mount 
to immortality, and partake of tho happiness 
you havo already witnessed. 

“ Take less caro of your body, and more of 
your soul; tho pains and aches of the body 
aro easily cured, but who can minister to the 
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diseases of the soul? When you set out on a 
journey in the lower world you provide your-. 
selves,' and take with you money, clothes, 
provisions, and are prepared against all tho 
exigencies of tho road, but what do you 
provide yourselves with for your last journey 
of the soul from tho lower to the upper world 5 
and whoso friendship have you to assist you on 
tho way? Hear, O Ardai Viraf! and I will 
describe to you tho provisions requisite for tho 
voyage to eternal life. 

“In tho first place, tho friend who will assist 
you is God; but to attain his friendship you 
must walk in his ways, and placo in him tho 
firmest reliance. Tho provisions must bo 
faith and hope, and tho remembrance of your 
good works. Thy body, 0, Ardai Viraf! 
may bo likened unto a horse, and thy soul to 
its rider, and the provisions requisite for tho 
support of both are good actions. But as with 
a feeble ridor tho horso is ill managed, so 
with a fooblo horse tho rider is but ill accom¬ 
modated, care ought to be taken that both arc 
kept in order; so in a spiritual sense, tho soul 
and body must be kept in order by a suc¬ 
cession of good actions. Even in tho world 
tho multitude would sneer at a man who took 
more care of his horse than of himself; for 
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this reason a man ought to take moro care of 
his soul than of his body. God! 0 Ardai 
Viraf! roquiros only two things of tho sons of 
mon; the first, that they should not sin; tho 
socond, that tlioy should bo grateful for tho many 
blessings He is continually bestowing on them. 

“Let tho world, 0 Ardai Viraf! betuught 
not to sot thoir hearts on tho pleasures and 
vanities of lifo, as nothing can bo carried 
away with thorn. You havo already soon tho 
rewards givon to tho good and deserving; how 
thoy havo l>odn repaid for all thoir troublo; tho 
poor and tho rich, tho king nnd tho peasant, 
horo roccivo honours and distinction, accord¬ 
ing to thoir good works. Tho herdsman nnd 
shophord, you havo soon thoir condition. 

“ In youth, and in tho primo of manhood, 
when blessed with hoalth nnd vigour, you 
suppose that your strength will novor fail; 
that your riches, your lands, your houses, and 
your honours, will remain for over; that your 
gardens will bo always greon, nnd your vine¬ 
yards fruitful; but 0 Ardai Viraf! tench 
them not to think so; teach them the danger 
of such a way of thinking—all, all will pass 
away ns a dream. 

“The flowers fade, and give lessons unto 
man that he is unwilling to profit by. Yea, 

T 
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the world itself willjws away, and nothing 
will remain but God." 

It is unnecessary to defend the morality 
or excellence of such sentiments as thoso; 
but many causes have operated to place 
the religion of tho Parsecs in a false light. 
A persecuted race, destitute of many of its 
sacred books, and coming in contact with a 
people highly joalous of their own religion, 
and to whom tho slightest touch from one of 
another caste was a source of impurity, it was 
natural that tho Parsecs should havo contracted, 
as time passed on, many of tho practices of 
their neighbours. 

Tho first Parsecs in India had of necessity to 
follow cortain of tho Hindoo practices, in order 
to secure the protection, assistance, and good¬ 
will of the Hindoo princes, in whoso country 
they took refuge. Time rolled on, and suc¬ 
ceeding generations of Parsecs fell into tho 
orror that these borrowed practices were sanc¬ 
tioned by their own religion. “ Our forefathers 
did so," and, according to Asiatic ideas, tho 
children thought that their ancestors could do 
no wrong. The study of tho few religious 
books which they had with them was not culti¬ 
vated, for there were few learned men among 
tho body. The result was that many of the 
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usages, customs, practices, and prejudices of tho 
Hindoos were received and acted upon by tho 
Parsoea. It is thus that wo may oasily explain 
how it is that an ignorant Pnrsoo, or hia wife, 
at tho present day, sends an offering of a cocoa- 
nut to the Noli, or (i cup of oil to tho Bunoo- 
man, or cakes, sugar, and flowers to tho sea. 

Tho Parted punchayot, some twenty-five 
yours ago, took stops with tho view of eradi¬ 
cating such ooromonio8 and practices as had 
crept into their religion since their expatri¬ 
ation from Persia; but they did not succood, to 
tho extont of thoir wishes, with tho majority 
of tho pooplo. Roligious usages which tho 
Parsecs of Indio had obsorvod for nearly 
twclvo centuries could not easily bo eradicated. 

What tho punchayot failed to do by com¬ 
pulsory measures is now sought to Im> dono 
by an appeal to the sonso of tho pooplo. An 
association coihposod of many influential and 
wealthy Parsoce, and a number of young and 
educated men of tho race, was formed in the 
yoar 1852, under tho titlo of tho "Rahnumaf 
Mazdiasna," or Religious Reform Association, 
which has for its object tho regeneration of the 
social condition of tho Parsecs, and tho resto¬ 
ration of the Zoroaatrian religion to its pristine 
purity. 
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In the face of considerable opposition from 
tho ignorant classes of the community, th.s 
association has dono much good and wrought 
considerable changes in the social condition 
of the Parsecs. Essays, composed in Inn- 
guago oloquont and impressive, showing tho 
disadvantages resulting from adhering to 
practice- and usages which really do not 
belong to tho religion, aro read in public 
meetings boforo a crowd of eager listeners. 
Pamphlets by thousands have boon circulated 
among tho people, and judging from present 
appearances, the efforts of this body seem 
to have had a beneficial influence on tho 
minds of tho people. _ 

Tho committoo of tho Sir Jamsotjco Joc- 
jeebhoy Translation Fund, lately contributed 
its quota to this much-dcsirod object. ^ An 
essay on tho “ Origin and History of tho Zond 
Avasta, with an account of tho investigations 
of European author* regarding tho Zend 
books, with suggestions for enhancing reli¬ 
gious oducation among the Parsecs, and par¬ 
ticularly among tho priests," was invited, and 
a prize of Rs. 500, or 50/., offered to tho suc¬ 
cessful competitor. 

There were three candidates for the prize, 
and the essay by Mr. Sorabjce Shapoorjce, 
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formerly Secretary of the Religious Reform 
Association above-mentioned, was honoured 
with success. It is said that this brochure 
is distinguished by considorablo research, and 
is remarkable for the ability with which the 
subjoct is treated. Mr. Sorabjee's name is 
well-known in the Parade community os the 
coadjutor of the indefatignblo Nourosjoe Fuz- 
doonjoo in his labours for the improvement of 
the social and religious condition of the l’nrsces. 

The condition of tho Parsoo priosthood 
demands improvement. Very fow of thorn 
understand their liturgical works, although 
able to rccito parrot-liko all the chapters 
requiring to bo roi»eatod on occasions of re¬ 
ligious ceremonies; for which services they 
rocoivo tho regulated foos, and from thorn 
mainly they dorivo a subsistonco. Tho priest¬ 
hood is an hereditary profession among the j 
Parsoois. Tho priost does not acquire his 
position from sacerdotal fitness or superior 
learning. Strictly speaking he cannot bo 
called a spiritual guide. Tho son of a priest 
is also a priest, unless ho chooses to follow 
another profession, which is not prohibited to 
him. But a layman cannot be a priest. 

Tho Parseo religion does not, however, 
sanction this hereditary office; which is, indeed, 



contrary to the ancient law. The custom is 
merely derived from usage. Ignorant and 
unlearned as these priests arc, they do not 
and cannot command the respect of tho laity. 
Tho latter are more enlightened and educated 
than tho former, and henco tho position of tho 
so-called spiritual guides has fallen into con¬ 
tempt. Tho consequence is that some of tho 
priests have of late years given up a profes¬ 
sion which has ceased to bo honourable, and 
have betaken themselves to useful and in¬ 
dustrious occupations, whilst a few have 
bccomo contractors for constructing railroads 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

It is, however, vory gratifying to notico an 
attempt that is now being made to impart a 
healthy stimulus to tho priosthood for tho 
study of thoir religious books. In memory of 
the late lamented high priest of tho Kudmi 
sect of the Parsecs, an institution, styled tho 
“Mulla Firoz Mudrissa,” has been established, 
under the superintendence of competent 
teachers. Here tho study of Zend, Pchlvi, 
and Persian, is cultivated, and many of 
the sons of tho present ignorant priests, it 
is confidently hoped, will occupy a higher 
position in the society of their countrymen 
than their parents now enjoy. 
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Inquiring and intelligent youths from 
among tho laity, are also now engaged in 
the study of their religious books; and con¬ 
sidering tho present state of Parsco society, it 
is probable that through their instrumentality 
more good will bo effected than from tho 
exertions of tho priesthood. A Nourosjeo 
Fnrdoonjoc, a Dhunjcobhoy Framjoo, or a 
Sornbjoo Shupoorjco, can moro satisfactorily 
propound and explain their religion than an 
assembly of modern priests. 

Tho present dastoors or bishops, among tho 
Parsecs, namely Dostoor Pcsbotun, tho suc¬ 
cessor of tho learned and well-known Edul 
Dnroo, and Mulla Ardasbfr, tho successor of 
tho equally ronownod Mulla Foroz, aro intel¬ 
ligent nnd well-informed men, possessing a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of tbeir roligion; but tho 
mass of tho priesthood aro profoundly ignorant 
of its first principles. As tho minds of tho 
Parseo people are now awakoning to tho dis¬ 
graceful stnto of existing matters, and as 
active measures nro being devised for improve¬ 
ment, the darkness and gloom of the present 
will doubtless bo succeeded by a bright dawn 
in the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Progrenof the Pancc*— Influence on the other native* of India 
—Homo influence*—Commercial |iro*pocta—Loyalty—Tho 
ftiture of the Pancc*. 

In tho foregoing pages, wo havo endeavoured 
to traco tho progress of tho small remnant of 
tho followers of Zoroaster, who have, under 
tho most changing vicissitudes, clung to tho 
faith of their forefathers. Wo have watched 
this people, driven by persecution from thoir 
native land, now taking refugo in mountain 
fastnesses, and now wandering to tho shores of 
the stranger to seek an asylum. At times 
falling a proy to the sword of an enemy, nnd 
again driven almost to desperation by tho iron 
hand of despotism; but under all tho miseries 
through which thoy have had to pass, it‘is 
curious to note tho tenacity with which 
they have preserved those good qualities, and 
tlioso distinguishing characteristics, which in 
ancient times rendered tho Persians the fore¬ 
most nation on the earth. The spirit of 
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independence, the high courage, the truth¬ 
fulness, and the energy nnd enterprise which 
distinguished their forefathers, liavo been 
preserved by tho modern Parsecs; and from 
being simply a band of fugitives on a foreign 
shore, thoy have grown into an important 
pooplo, occupying an honourable and dis¬ 
tinguished position in tho Eastern empiro of 
Great Britain. 

Of all tho nations now in India, tho 
Parsecs tho most nearly approximate to 
Europeans. As wo have already shown, no 
sooner did tho Parsecs come into contact with 
tho English, nnd rocoivo tho privileges that 
belong to a British subject, than thoir ontor* 
priso nnd energy, which had so long lain 
dormant, awakened with ronowod vitality nnd 
force. Undor tho fostering protection of an 
on lightened Govcmmont, tho civilization of 
tho Parsoes commenced, and has since pro¬ 
ceeded with such rapid strides, that year by 
year they are becoming more Europeanized,* 

•■A* confirmatory of this view, wo have moat op|>ortuncly 
dlacorered in the llomttninl Mai! of the 10th July, IMS. tho 
following notice of the intention of Sir Jam*ctjcc Jcej'eebhoy 
to adopt the European plan of Killing the entail of tho 
baronetcy 

‘•'Ota Pabsu Basonr.'— Wc utulcritnnd thnt Sir Jam- 
Ktjee Jccjccbhoy 1 ua inverted twenty-flro lalch* of rupee* in 
tho Four per Cents, for the duo maintenance of tho title which 



not only in their manners and customs, but 
in their thoughts and feelings. This great 
advance, which is not only manifested in 
increased commercial enterprise and aptitude 
for business, but is also extending to the 
development of intellectual tastes and pursuits, 
is fraught with the brightest promises for the 
future; and in time to come it will bo found 
that the Parsoes form the great connecting 
link between the English Government in 
India and its native subjocts. Already have 
they exerted some influence in this direction; 
and when it is seen that the enlightenment, 
energy, and enterprise of tho Parsecs insure 
for that race a respect and esteem from tho 
governing powers far superior to that which 
can be secured by the mere display of Oriental 
magnificence and" barbaric profusion of wealth, 
tho other natives of India must inevitably 
seek to follow so. bright an example. That 
this happy state'of things can only bo the 
bu Wane hereditary fo hit family. Tt* intent oftbi. mi., 
amounting to • ten tbooand % ymr' fa caUilcd upon the future 
•uecenon of the barooetey. who will he required to tamme 
tho patreojm* of iu founder. The duM at Muuu: fa iu 
like manner n tai led , and Voton India will, wo tm«, never 
be without a Sir Jtmaetjot Jeejcebboy, inheriting alike the 
virtue* and the fortune of the good old man till with w, who 
hu woo the apjwoUtkaitf bfaeonniry and the favour of ber 
the Queen." 
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work of time is an undoubted fact, but wo 
believe that eventually this influence of the 
Parse* will accomplish a great revolution, 
and secure for the British Government in 
India a loyalty of feeling from the other 
natives, such as is now accorded to it by the 
Parsecs. 

Whatever progress the Parscos havo made, 
they havo still much to do; but they havo few 
prejudices to stand in tho way of thoir ad¬ 
vancement. Thoy aro noithor trammelled by 
tho miserable) institution of caste, nor does 
their religion lio like a stumbling block to 
arrest their onward progress. Education, both 
of males and fora aloe, is now spreading; if not 
with gigantic strides, it is certainly advancing 
with sure steps, and is based upon n solid 
foundation. Day by day thoy arc freeing 
themselves from tho restraints which Oriontal 
ignoranco has imposed upon, thorn. In thoir 
domestic relations, they aro almost European; 
women with them aro something moro than 
the degraded playthings which thoy aro with 
other Eastern nations. A Parsec’s houso is 
now becoming that which all Englishmen so 
greatly prize, his “homo;” in which he seeks 
from family intercourse that solace from the 
cares of life, which is only to bo obtained 
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in the bosom of those who are nearest and 
dearest to us. The Parsee's wife is his com¬ 
panion, and his children are his friends. The 
beneficial influences of this intercourse can¬ 
not be overrated; whenever we find woman 
occupying a position in which she ministers to 
something higher than the passions of men, it is 
certain that that nation is on tho road to fcivi- 
lization. In commerce, we hope we have shown 
that the Parsees are following close on tho heels 
of tho British; they have exhibited a com¬ 
prehensiveness in their business transactions 
which secures for them the recognition of tho 
commercial world as thorough men of business, 
while their honour and liberality gain for them 
tho proud designation of " honest merchants." 

We have already adverted to the loyalty of 
tho Parsees, but the writer may bo pardoned 
for once more pointing out tho unshaken faith 
they have displayed to the British Govern¬ 
ment throughout the late disastrous rebellion 
in India. This has arisen not only from an 
innate love of order and respect for tho ruling 
power, but from the fact that tho Parsoes, wo 
may say, thoroughly comprehend the naturo of 
tho British Government. They truly appre¬ 
ciate the blessings of an enlightened rule, 
which instead of repressing the energies of the 
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pcoplo, fosters their attempts at advancement, 
and endeavours by exnmplo to induce them to 
join the march of progress, and whilo respect¬ 
ing the religion and customs of the natives 
seeks to inspire thorn with a desire to riso in 
the scalo of civilization. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, 
wo fool wo are justified in claiming a bright 
futuro for the Parscos of Western India. 
Their progress has not rosultod from tho 
application of any artificial stimulants, but 
has proceeded from n deep-rooted conviction 
that it is in tho naturo of man to advnnco. 
Looking round upon tho other natives of 
their land of adoption, tho Parsecs found them 
stooped in ignorance, remaining stationary 
whilst tho Wogtcrn world was rapidly ad¬ 
vancing; sottling in fact into an efi'oto state 
which was rotting at tho coro. Whilo under 
nativo rule, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Parsees could do no more thnn keep just 
in advance of thoso who wore their rulers; 
but it is a matter of surpriso that they should, 
under theso circumstances, hart) preserved 
inviolate those precious seeds of good which 
they had received as a legacy from their fore¬ 
fathers. Those seeds, though buried in a 
parched ground, were not destroyed; and no 
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sooner did the fertilizing stream of civilization 
fall upon them, than they germinated, took 
deep root, and sprang into a flourishing 
existence. Under British rule, the Parsees 
found employment for their talents; no longer 
repressed and kept down by the ignorance 
of those in authority over them, they are 
enabled to give foil scope to their powers, and 
a new field has opened to them, in which they 
arc encouraged to labour, and from which 
they can reap both profit and honour. The 
Parsees of to-day are a different race from the 
Parsees of twenty years ago, and we think we 
may safely predict that the Parsees of twenty 
years hence will stand far higher in the scale 
erf civilization than even those of our own 
time. 

Our task is now accomplished, and if the 
present work has succeeded in familiarizing 
Europeans with a race who are seeking to 
become, in one sense, Europeans themselves, 
the aim and end of the writer will have been 
realized. 
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